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I. Introduction 


GEOGRAPHY 

Sarawak lies on chc northwest coast of the island of Borneo. One of the 13 States of 
Malaysia, it covers an area of approximately 124.449 square kilometres, which is 
nearly the size of the total area of the 11 States of Peninsular Malaysia, from which it 
IS separated by the South China Sea. It has a long coastline but suffers an absence of 
good harbours. 

Topographicdly, Sarawak can be^divided into three geographical areas — coastal 
swampy plainsf a belt of undulatinglsountry and a mountainous interior. 

The coastal plains, which cover neaHy a fifth of the State and extend along most of 
the coast, are low-lying, badly drained and filled with swamp vegetation. 

The bell of undulating country varies in width from 32 to 160 kilometres and 
merges with the mountain ranges of the south-eastern fringe of the interior. These 
ranges, rising in places to over 2,000 metres ftx'm the central “spine" of the Island of 
Borneo with numerous ravines and plateaux. The greater pan of the State is still 
covered by rain forests and large areas in the interior are still practically uninhabited. 

rhe State’s highest point above sca-le\cl is the peak of Mount Murud (2,424 
metres) in the Kounh Division near the Indonesian border. Its longest river is the 
Rajang running through the Sixth. Third and Seventh Divisions for a distance of 564 
kilometres. Oceanlincrs can navigate right up to Sibu. about 120 kilometres inland 
while small coastal craft can sail as far as Kapit about 242 kilometres upriver. Riven 
have always been very imponant for travel into the interior and have had a 
pronounced effect upon settlement. 

Being just nonh of the Equator. Sarawak has a hot and humid climate with 
temperatures ranging from 22®C to 31®C at midday, and high relative humidity. 

Rainfall is panicularly heavy from December to February with frequent 
thunderstorms. The mean annual rainfall is about 254 centimetres but large areas of 
the State receive from 300 centimetres to 400 centimetres. 

Sarawak is a rich State in terms of its forest products but the soils are not 
particularly suited to intensive agriculture although the majority of the population 
farm for their livelihood. 


POPULATION 

Based on the full-scale census conducted in 1980, Sarawak's population has 
reached 1,3 million with 80 percent still living in the rural areas. About 45 percent of 
the population are less than 15 years of age according to the 1970 census. The State 
Capital, Kuching (municipal area and suburbs) has an estimated population of 
nearly 300.000. Sarawak’s second largest town. Sibu. is also an important 
commercial centre having a population of about 120.000 followed by Miri in the 
Founh Division with 70.000 people. Bintulu. also in the Founh Division, is a fast- 
growmg town with the highest industrial growth due to the establishment of the 



Li({uiTir(i Naitinil fiic-iliiii's. Ii h.i' ■■ n<-w $1)38 million ilrrp sc.i pon thjt can 
hiimllc (K'can-lincrs of 2IK).OOU Kmnrs. 

According (o ihc currently availuhU- cMitriairit of the- racial Im-akdown ul' the 
|M>|Hiliiti()n, ihc Ibans still remain in the lead with the Chinese. Malays, Bidayuhs and 
Melanaus followini; in that order. Other indigenous races in the State include the 
Kayans, Kcnyalis, Bisaya.s, Kednyuns, Kclabils, Muruis and the Fenans. 

'riie indigenous [reople of Sarawak can be conveniently divided into three major 
groups with distinct eihnrt-grographicitl boundaries. 

Main Coastal Groups (Malay and Mclanau) 

Malay: Among the main coastal groups, according to the 1970 C^ensu.s of 
Fopulaiioi), the Malays numlx'rrd 162,709, alxiui nineteen percent of the 
|Mijuilation. At present, more than half live in the First Division at the south-western 
end ol the stale, and at the other end in the Fifth Division. 

Elhitiiully, they arc a mixture of races. I'his is a resiill of their varied history and 
the physit al and religious assimilation ofdilferem people who have settled on the coast 
of Sarawak. 

The mam unifying force among the Malays is Islam, although survivals of older 
customs and beliefs can lx* observed in many as|KTl.s of their lives, panic iiiarly ihc 
elalxiraie marriage ceremony. 

Although the Malays may be considered basically a rural |x-ople, most of the larger 
towns in the State have a signirtcani Malay |Kipiilaii<in. usually living in a disiinn 
'‘kam|>ong". Alxiut IH% t»f Sarawak's Malays live in tnwns of over 3.1HXI |K’ople. 
comparexi with .12.7% in the case of the Chinese. 

Malays are wclhrepresenicd in most forms of prim.irv priKliiciion: rice cultivation. 
rublx-r, llshing, logging and (ixoniii. 'I'hev have also traditionally played an 
iin]KiMaiii p.iri in administration and other Icirms of Ciovernmeni emplovment. 

Mclanau 

The second im|>onani coastal group is the Mclanau. In 1970. there were 
Mclanaus, making up five |>rricni of the |Mipulalion. 'Iliey cxi ujiy a coastal Ix-ll of 
land extending from the mouth of the Kajang river to the mouth ot the nvci Barani 
and extending inland some thirty-two kilometres Irum the sea. (leneraily, ihrv can 
be- ealegorisrd into three sub-gniups; the Fagan, the Muslim, and the (Uirisiian 
Mclanau 

'Ilie Mclanau have Ix-en traditionally assexiuted with the prcxJuciion ol raw sago. 
They arc also comiK'leni llshermcn and Ixtai-huilders. nieir women weave clalxirale 
baskets and mats. Although they have in the passing years divcrsilictl their 
cxcupaiions to more stable employment such as limber loggers, they are still largely 
de|X'ndrni on the production ol s.igo and llshing. 

I'he Mclanau once lived in fonn-ss-like longhouses: now ihev live in individual 
houses in .Maiay-siyle villages. 

Other Coastal Ethnic Groups 

■n»c other coastal ethnic groups consist of the Kedayan in the Fourth and Filth 
Divisions, svho, apan from fishing, are jKKli planters; the Belait. another loastal 
minority who are similar to the Kedayan, and arc Ibuncl in the Fourth Division; the 
Sclakau of Lundu and Sematan in the First Division and the Sebuvau ami Balau of 
the First Division coastal district. 



















Tmi* lrf« — \ M.ilav i<jrl; top hrIu — Bui.ivuh Rtrl; .intl Ixxtum 
A Mcbnau girl: bottom right — An Iban giri in their traditional 
costumes. 























Main Lowland Groups (Iban and Bida>'uh) 

1 he Iban arc by far the largest indigenous group in the coumry and comprise one- 
hall of the total number of persons engaged in agriculture. They practise dry rice 
cultivation and cultivate small holdings of rubber and pepper. They arc found 
throughout all DK-isinns. especially in the lowlands, living mostly in longhouses along 
streams and river banks. A relatively large number of Iban are now Christians, 
although they maintain their strong cultural identity and heritage. In the 1970 
Census, the Iban numbs-red 302.984 to constitute thirty-one percent of the 
{>opulation 

I he Iban an- restless. lively and energetic people. 'ITcir customs and languages arc 
fairly uniform in Saraw’ak. Like all the other inland ethnic groups, the Iban live in 
longhouses. each longhouse consisting of a series of family rooms with a long 
communal verandah or nxci under a single roof. 


Bidayuh 

The t>ther main lowland group is the Bidayuh or l^nd Dayaks, who are the third 
largest indigenous group, numlxrnng 83.276 in 1970. and forming 8% of the 
population. 

nicre arc five main groups, each speaking a different dialect, the two largest Ix-ing 
in the Up|HT Sadong district, ami in pan of Kuching district. The largest of the other 
three groups live in Bait district, and the two smalle.si in Lundu. all in the First 
Division. Although these five groups do speak different dialects, there arc many 
words common ii> .some or iUI groups, and there are also many Malay and .Sea Dayak 
wortls in common usage, according, no doubt, to the extent to which the various 
groups have had contact with these other groups in the 

The Bitl.iyuh are concentrated in the First Division and are largely rural. They arc 
mainly engaged in the cultivation of dry |>a<li under the 'shilling cultivation' system. 

Many of the Bidayuh have Iscen converred to Christianity. 


Other Lowland Groups 

Other minoniy lowland groups include the Kcny.nh (8,093), Kayaii (7,899), Bisaya 
(2.803), Baketan (200). Sians (100) and Ukits (50) — ihcu' figures arc based on the 
1960 Census and other data. 

I he Kenyah and Kayan. though quite distinct, arc often found living in relatixl 
areas. They live in the mitidlcand upper reaches of the main rivers in Sarawak. These 
two people still regard the great Batang Kayan valley in Kiilimuntan as the land from 
which they came, and as the cradle of their culture. 

F.cunumically, they have always lieen dependent on shifting cultivation of dry rice: 
these days however, cash crops arc increasingly important. 

The traditional isolation imposed by the inaccessibility ol'ihcir homelands has l)ccn 
greatly lessened by the coming of the missionary and the building of airstrips. 

I'hcsc people arc outstanding in craftsmanship in wood cars'ings and mural 
paintings which decorate their houK-s. They also excel in the making uriongconiK-s. 


Upland Groups 

'nicre are small groups of Kclabii, .Murut and the nomadic Penan living in the 
interior highlands of the Founh, Fifth and Seventh Divisions. 



The Kclabii arc well-known for iheir wet terrace cultivation of patli. Though the 
Kelabii like all the inland ethnic groups live in longhouses, their longhouses arc 
distinctive. 'ITie back half of the longhouse is divided from the verandah by a single 
long wall of planks. Through this wall several doors are cut. Tliesc give access to the 
back, living section, where family and private life goes on. but this back pan is also as 
open as the front. There are no panitions for separate families. One can walk as easily 
up anti down the back as in front, on the verandah. 

l.ikr the Kelabii. the Murui are also pnMluclive padi-planicrs. It should be noted 
that the .Mumis of Sarawak do not denote the same community as the |>eoplc known 
by the same name in Sabah. 

I he nomadic Penan live in vcr>' simple huts. ITiey an: IsasicaJly hunters and IikxI 
gatherers and usually do not live long in one place. They do not keep any domeslic 
pigs or fowls, but have dogs which arc iinponant in hunting. 

Their religion is partly base<l on bird omens and drcain.s. 

As jungle dwellers, the nomadic Penan arc unsuqiassed. They arc cxcclicni in 
using bh)wpines which they make. 

Immigrant Groups 
The Chinese 

The ('hincse form a significant proportion of the }K>pulaiion ol Sarawak (30% in 
the 1070 census). 

.■Mihough Chinese coniai is with Borneo occurred at least 1.500 years ago. ac luiiJ 
Chinese settlement has Ix-en concentrated within the Iasi hundred and ihiny years — 
ai the lime when the first Rajah arrived in Sarawak, the number ol Chinese residing 
here was negligible From the 1850s. however. (Chinese migration was considerable, 
aiiracied by the possibilities in eonimerie and the gold and aniimony ol the Ban 
region. 

The Chinese are concentrated in the First Division, the Sibu-Sarikei-Binaiang 
region ol the lower Rajungand Miri in the Fourth Division. Fhcy arc basic.illy urban 
but large numiKrs are also engaged in agriculture. 

Other Immigrant Croups 

Other immigrant gnmps fonn a ver>' small percentage ol the (Kipul.iiion (around 
2%). ‘lliey comprise mainly Indians and Indonesians. 


CULTURE 

There are as many dilTereni cultures as there are races in Sarawak 

foreign cutiuiTs have iilso had their impact. One of the earliest iniluemes from 
outside was Irom Indian traders, particularly during the kingdom of the Hindu- 
Javanese Majafiahit in the 14th century. Evidence of the Hindu inlluenre among 
.Malay.H includes the habit of chewing an-ca nuts and betel leaves, panienlarly by the 
womcn-folk. 'Die use of markers or tombstones on Muslim graves can also be traced 
to the Hindu influence. Not until the turn of the ccniurv- did the Hindu inlluence 
sianrd to slacken, litis was followed by the dawn of Islam bnmght alxiut by the .\rab 
merchants, .\mong the early convens were the .Malays and Melanaus along the 
coastal plains of Oya. Maiu. Mukah and Bmiulu, who were in contact with the 
traders, unlike the other ethnic groups which lived far inland. Besides the Arabs. 
Chinese traders also visited Sarawak. As they were solely interested in commerce. 
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however, (here was liitlc religious or cultural influence except Ibr certain prat tiers in 
the I'orm of folklore, potters' and other carthem wares such as the venerated oriental 
jars. To the [bans and Kelabits, for example, the bmnzr gongs and jars became status 
symbols. 

riu* cultural influence ol the Europeans tlid not come to Sarawak until the I9th 
ceniut^' when the Brotike rule began. Christian Missions itwk advantage of the 
situation to spread their influence [sarticularly among the {xigan communities in the 
interior and did much work in the educational and medical ficlds. 

HISTORY 

The history of Sarawak as an integral state began with the arrival of an English 
adventurer. James Brooke, in August 1839, Sarawak was then a part of the province 
of the Brunei Sultanate. The oppression of the Sulian's V^iceroy, Mahkoia, over the 
local subjects had instigated the Malays and the I.jind Oayaks (now known as the 
Bidayuhs) into a revolt in the area then known as Sarawak — the revolt being led by 
Datu I’atinggi All. 

James HrtKike, who hatl departed after a short stay, teiumed in 1840 and at the 
rccjue.st of Raja Muda Ha.shim, interceded and brought alxmi a settlement after the 
latter, who was sent by the Sultan to pacify the revolt, failed to do so. For his success, 
James Brtxike wa.s rewarded for his services by being installed as the Rajah of a 
territory fnim Tanjung Datu to the Samarohan River. By 1881 Sarawak had lx:en 
further enlarged with the Sultan's cession of all the rivers and lands from the Sadong 
River to Kidurung Point and by 1864 it had Ih'cii recognised as an itidc|xrndem Stale 
by both the United States and Britain. Further expansion of territory m'currcd during 
the reign of Charles Bnxike, the nephew of James Bnxike, who iKrcamc the second 
Rajah after Raj.ih James Brcxike's cleath in 1868. In filiy years. Charles built up his 
territory with conspicuou.s success. By 1885. .Sarawak's frontier extended to the valley 
ol the I rus;m River. In 1890. the Limbang region was annexed at the request of the 
inhabitants themselves. Finally in I90f» the I^wjis River arva wa.s purchased from the 
British N'tinh Borneo Company. 

Sarawak started receiving British Protection m 1888 and. with the marked decline 
m piracy and headhunting, trade sianed gathering momemum. Between 1870 and 
1917. the revenue rose fn>m $122,842 to $1.7 million with expenditures increasing 
correspondingly from $126.161 to about $1.4 million. Public debt was completely 
w iped out and a considerable surplus started to build up. By 1917, Samwak's im|x>ns 
loialled about S4.9 million but her export earnings amounted to $6.3 million. 

Within the period, roads were Ix-ing constructed, water supjflies were established 
and a diy dock was opened in Kuching, where telephones and intcmaiional telegraph 
services were also intnxluced. 

In I9l7. Sir Charles' son. Charles Vyncr Brooke, was installed as the third Rajah 
of Sarawak and under his reign, progress mall flelds continued while internal disputes 
wcR' brought to the minimum. 

In 1941. the Rajah introduced a new constitution as a token to mark the Brookes’ 
100 years of rule in the territory. Although hardly a revolutionary step, it was widely 
acclaimed as the first step towards self-government for the people, llic new 
constitution specified the composition of the Supreme Council and Council Negri, 
and to all appearances, gave them increased powers. 



'Ilic Rajah was henceforth lo exercise his power only with the advice of the 
Supreme Council, and could (cRislace or spend further money only upon the advice 
and consent of the Council Negri. But then, meml>rrs of these legislative bodies were 
appointed by the Rajali himself and he could, therefore, count on their support for his 
decisions. 

Before the Rajah's enactment could be effected, however, the Japanese invaded 
and (x-cupird Borneo and everything came to a standstill. By the end of 19+4, 
conditions in Sarawak bordered on siagnation. Some parts of the country were close 
to starvation and chaos. 'I'hc landings of the British and Australian paratroops in the 
Kclabit uplands early in 1945,which received excellent response from the (xroplc, 
paved the way for major Allied landings on [..abuan Island and along the nnnh-we.si 
coast of Sarawak as far down as Miri in.June. Kuching wjis liberated on September 
11. the same year. 

The cession of Sarawak to the British Crown 

Sixm after the lilieration of the whole of Sarawak on Felmiary 8. 1946, Sir Charles 
\'yner Brtxikc made known his inirniion to give up Sarawak to the British Crown. 
'ITie reason given for this wa-s that, as a Colony, the people of Sarawak could enjoy, 
with financial and technical help from Britain, "an era of widening enlightenment, 
stability and stx-ial pnigress such as they have never had Ix-fore" TTie feelings and 
reactions were mixed. The initial sense of liewildermrni s<x>n crystallised cither for or 
against the move. Hut Sir Charles airily dismissed any idea that any one should 
(|ucsii(in his decision on the matter, declaring, “I am s|xikesman of the people's will. 
No one other than myself has the right to speak on your Ix-half. Not one of you will 
cpiesiion whatever I do in his high interests. There shall be no Rajah of Sarawak after 
me. My people will Ixriime subjects of the King. This is for your gcxxl. By Royal 
Command". 

Such a remark renctlcd the authoritative and arrogant attitude of the Brooke rulers 
towards the people of Sarawak. However, on this occasion, many did disagree, 'nie 
people of Sarawak werr. for the first time, reluctant to have their fu tun- arranged in so 
arbitrary a manner, and a major protest was organised by the Malay Naliond Union 
saying that the people had not Ixxn consulleti on the matter. 

Kvcntuiilly it was derided that two members of the British Farliameni woultl visit 
Sarawak to ascertain public opinion upon the matter of cession. Their 
rrcommendaiion was that there was .sufijeirni approval for the matter to come up 
iKfttre the Council Negri. 

In May 1946, a drbaie look place and the Cession Bill was passed with a slender 
majority — by the votes of the European mcmlxTs who were not citizens of Sarawak. 


The Anii'Ccssion Movement 

The passing of the Cession Bill caused bitterness and dissatisfaction among many 
Natives. They joined forces with members of the Malay National Union to form a 
strong anti vcx^al movement against Cession which grew until es'cntually it claimed to 
have no less than 35.000 members ihroughuui the State. These members, who were 
mostly Native Government servants and teachers, denounced cession as Ijcing illegal 
and demanded a restoration of (he independent status. It was claimed that an anti- 
cession rally at the Central Padang in Kuching was attended by about 15,000 people. 
Acutely embarrassed by the anti-cessionists, who were mostly Government servants. 
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the iK-wcutonial government issued a notorious Sccrciarial circular— '‘Circular No. 
9" to curb their activities, which was signed by the Chief Secretary- to the 
Government. Mr. C.W. Dawson. (See box) 


I Secretariat Circular No. 9/1946 

I "In view of the political change in the Status of Sarawak by which on 1st July, 
1946, it became a Crown Colony. His Excellency the Governor has directed that this 
circular should be sent to all Government officers on the Establishment. 

(a) Government expects and recjuircs absolute loyally from all servants. 

(b) Since there is no question of any change in the present regime or any reversion 
to Brooke Rule. Government will not |x-nnil or tolerate any association by its 
servants with any activities designed to keep alive the question of cession. 

(c) I here will |>e no victimisation for any speech or act of any Government sers'ant 
in the past relating to the tpicsiion of cession, but cadi Goveminent sersant 
must now make up his mind whether he wishes to sene the present 
Government loyally and faithfully or not. 

(tl) If you do not feel that you wish to continue in the Government Sen ice under 
these tondiiHins, you should inform your Resident. District Olficcr, or He.id 
ol Department, as the case may lx-, before Slsi Dccrmlxr. 1946 and he will 
advise you as to ilie course you should pursue. 

(e) Any Government sers'ant in future who .associates liimself with any activity 
dcsignni to keep open the question of cession or commits any act oftielilKTaic 
disloy.ilty to Govcmmeni will render hiins«-lf liable to instant dismissal.” 


1] the ciriular was designed to iosiil fear among those public servants who were 
active in the anti cession movement, it misfired miserahly, A total of :I38 learhcrsand 
(lovernment sers-ants. mostly Malays, reprevniing about l.‘l% of the Civil Service, 
resigned. I his episcxic of mass resignation is now known in the history of the State’s 
struggle lor Independence simply as 'ITic diiiiax of the anti-cession activities 

was the murder of the .ScTond Governor of the C.olonv of Sarawak. Duncan Stewan, 
by two memlH-rs of the Sibu-basecI Gerakan Pemuda .Melayii on Dcccmlx r 3, 1949, 
I he (jovemment’s reaction to the .iitark was swift and thorough when four young 
Malavs involved in the .-Ls.sa.ssinatitm. Rosli bin Dhoby. Morshidi bin Sidek. Bujang 
bin .Siintong and Awang Ramli bin Haji Maisamddin. were convicted and sentcnecxl 
to death. Fifteen others were imprisoned and detained fnim three weeks to 12 years. 
However, this anii-rcs.sion movement clearly showed the Hritisli that the people of 
Sarawak were ccmcerned about their future. It also scmtl as an awakening of the 
[Kililiral cnn.veiousness of the |x-ople of Sarawak. 

A number of the anti-cessionists continued their involvement in politics and won 
for the .State its “second independence” by sup|xining the formation of the Nation of 
Malaysia tncxited by Tunku Alxliil Rahman Pulra Al-Haj. then the Chief .Minister of 
inde|K-ndent MaJ.iya. Among them were Dntuk Haji Ncxir Tahir, the late Datuk 
Ajibah Abol. the late Datuk .Amar Ahang Haji Ikhwan Zaini and the late Tan Sri 




Mohd. Su'aut TaJiir. 

In 1963 Sarawak achieved independence wichin Malays 



II. Government and Politics 


THE GOVERNMENT 

'n»c Malaysian Constiiuiion pmvidcs for a Head of Stale and two Houses of 
Parliami-rii at Federal level — the Senate (Dewan Negara) ami the House of 
Rcpreseniaiives (Dewan Rakyai). Sarawak is represented by 24 members in the 
Dewan Rakyat and five mcml)ers in the Dc-wan Negara. 3 ap(x>inicd by the Yant; Di 
J’enuan At-ons and two elected by the Dewan Undan^an Negeri (the Slate legislative 
ImkIv). 

At State level. .Sarawak lias a written Constitution and a single chanilxrr legislative 
Ixxly. the Dewiin Undangan Negeri (DUN) formerly known as the Council Negri. 
I'he DUN has [xiwcrs to legislate on mailers not rcsciAcd lor the Federal Parliament. 
Fhough subjects for legislation are set out in the Federal List, a Concurrent List (on 
svhiih eiihcr the Federal or State Legislature may legislate) and a State List, residual 
|x>wrr lies with the Stiiie. When-ver inconsistency arises. Federal 1-aw prevails. The 
State Constitution prttvides for u Yang di-Penua Negeri to be appointed by the Yang 
Ui Pertuan Agting every four years. 'Die Yang tli-Penua Negeri ap]K>inis the Chief 
.Minister from among the .Members of the DUN who commands the confidence of the 
majority of the DUN MrmlxTi. Political jxiwcr is vested in the Chief Minister and his 
C:al>inet Ministers who an- resfxinsihle colleitivcly to the Dewan Undangan Negeri 
— the supreme legislative Ixxiy in the .State. The DUN has 48 mcmlxtrs who arc 
elected through single memlKT constituencies by secret ballot during Generul 
Flection. Every citizen alxive 21 years of age is eligible to lx? registered to vote. 
General elections to the Slate l.rgislatise Assembly ami the Fedcrnl Parliaincni arc 
held within W) days of the dissolution of the DUN and Parliament. Both the State 
Ix-gislaiive .Assembly and Parliament function for a period of five years. 

THE MA|L1S MESVUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(STATE CABINET) 

'Die .State Constitution of Sarawak provide.s that the executive authority of the 
(josernment Ix-scstcd in the Tuan YangTcrutama Yangdi-Periua Negeri (the Head 
of State) and the Majlis Mesyuarat Kcrajaan Negeri (formerly known as the Supreme 
Council). CoHM-quenily. the Yang di-Pertua Negeri. Sarawak, discharges his 
function through acting on the advice of the Majlis Mesyuarat Kerajaiin Negeri. 'Diis 
prixfss is commonly known as Yang di-Penua Ncgcri-in-Council. 'Die Majlis is in 
f.-iri the Inner Wheel orGovrmmcni. Its name was changed from Supreme Council to 
the Majlis Mesyuarat Kcrajaan Negeri in 1976. 

Changes were made to the composition of the membership of the Supreme Council 
when the Con.stituiion of the Stale of .Saniwak was amended by Ordinance No. 8 of 
196.5. With the coming into effect of that Ordinance on 28ih May. 1965. the Supreme 
Council consisted of the Chief Minister and eight other Mcmlx-rs. The ex-officio 
Members ceased to be Members of the Supreme Council, but they continued to sit at 
meetings to give official advice only and were not responsible for making decisions 



which were ihe colleciive prerogative and responsibility of the iiupreme Council. 
After 31st July, 1970. the State Attorney General and the Staic'Finanrial Secretary 
ceased to attend meetings of the Supreme Council while the State Secretary continued 
to do so m his new capacity as Sccrctar>' to the Council. 

Under the Constitution of the State of Sarawak, the Majlis Mcss-uarai Kcrajaan 
Negcri consists of a Chief Minister and not more than eight nor less than four twher 
Mcinlrcrs appointed from among the Memlrers of Dew^ Undangan Negcri. 'ITtc 
Chief Minister is appointed by the Yang di-Fcrtua Negrri (known as Governor prior 
to 26ih August. 1976) acting in histliscrciion. that Member of the Dewan Undangan 
Negert who appears to him as likely to command the conlldenie of a majority of the 
Mrml>ers of the Dewan. The other .Members ol the Majlis are appointed by the 
Yang di-Petiua Negcri with the advice of the Chief .Minister, that is to snv. the Chief 
Minister selects them from among the Mrmliers of the Dewan Undangan Negeri who 
supjKin him. The Yang di-Pcniia Negen. on the advice of the Chief Minister, may 
assign to a Mcmlicr of the Majlis responsibility for any business of Government 
including the administration of any depanment of Government ami he shall l>e styled 
"Mim-ster”. 

THE DEWAN UNDANGAN NEGERI 
(THE LEGISLATURE) 

'Ilic [.egislaiure <if Sarawak consists of the ^’ang di- Pertua Negcri and the D<-wan 
Undangan Negri formerly known as Council Negri, The jxiwer of the Legislature to 
make laws is exercised by Bills passed by the Dewan Undangan Negeri and ;issenii'd 
to by the Yang di-Penua Negcri. The ijcw.an Umiangan NVgeri is unii ameral and 
consists of 4H memlK-rs elected by the |K-ople E%cr>- citizen who has attained the age 
of 21 years is eligible to vote and to stand for elections. \'oting at an election is secret. 
Ciiuens who have attained the age of 21 years an*, subject to cenain (|u.ilific alions. 
entitled to has'o their names entered or retained in a register ol electors 

1 he IX'wan Undangan Negeri has a life of five years from ihe date of its lirsi silting 
though it may l>e dissolved earlier; a genend clei tion is held within ninety days of 
dissolution Ihe present IVwan Undang.in Negeri was cuiisiiiuted by the State 
Elections in ScptemlK-r, 1979. 

A session tif the Dewan Unilangan Negcri is summonetl by the ^'ang <li-Penua 
.Negeri in whom is also vested the power to prorogue or dissolve the Dewan. Sittings 
are o|>en to the publii and the press, loc.il anil foreign. In debates meml)ers mav speak 
in English. Bahasii Malaysia, and other Native languages. Paciliiies for simulianeoiis 
imerjiretaiion m Ib;m. Bahasa Malaysi.i and English arc provided in the Dewan 
Undangan Negeri. 

The Dewan Undangan Negeri is presided over by a Sjx akcr who is appointed by 
the Yang <li-Penua Negeri after consultation with the Chief Minister from among 
jK-raons who either are inemlxtrs or qualified to lx- elected as elected members of the 
IX-wan Undangan Negcri In the absence of the Sjieakrr. the Chair is taken over by a 
member of the I3cwan Undangan Negen. the quaJifii alum of whom is determined bv 
the Standing Order of the Dewan 

Development of the Dewan Undangan Negeri 

Dewan Undangan Negeri is the Irgisl.iiive wing ol the Government and the 
supreme symbol of the sovereignty of the Slate. Its ilevelopmeni has therefore lxi-ii 
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looked upon as the political, parliafncntary and constitutional development of the 
State. 

'Hie Dewan was first established by the Rajah Muda through a meeting held in the 
small fishing village of Binluiu on 8ih September, 1867 and styled as the Sarawak 
General Council. Fmm 1903 onwards, it was renamed and gazetted as Council 
Negri. Gradual gniwih t<M)k place as lime progressed and the Council was renamed 
Dewan Undangan Negeri in 1976 through Constitutional amendment. 

'Ilic members of the General Council in 1867 were appointed personally by Rajah 
Brixike and restricted lounly 5 British Officers and 16 Malay and Melanau members 
with the white Rajah os President. As the State grew the mcmliership also grew to 
include Dayak and Chinese in 1937. On 24lh September 1941, one hundred years 
after Sir James Brooke proclaimed himself os Rajah, a written constitution known as 
the 1941 Constitution Order was enacted supposedly ending the Rajah's absolute 
rule. Another new Constitution was drawn up in 1956 changing the coin|>nsition of 
the Council Negri to 24 elected unofficia] mcmlxrs, 14 Ex-officio, 4 nominated and 3 
standing meml>ers. llie unoifirinl memiKrs were elected by an indirect three-tier 
system. 

A funher consiituiional development was witnessed in 1963 increasing the elected 
itiemlMTship Inim 24 to 36 memlx-rs anti reducing the ollicial mcml>crs and 
nnmmaied members to three each- In 1969 a 48-membcr Dewan Undangan Negeri 
was elected directly by single-inemlK*r eonsiiturndrs. Two other direct General 
fleitions tixik place m 1974 and 1979 rcs|»cttively- 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 

Sarawak has 24 seals in the 1.54-meml>er Parliament, live in the 58-mcmbcr Senate 
(lim e ap(xiinieti by the Vang Di Pertuan Agong and two elected by the Dewan 
Undangan Negeri). At present three mcml>rrs of the Stale Barisan Nasiunal Party are 
sers ing as .Mini.siers in the Fetleral Cabinet and three as Deputy Federal Ministers. 
ITiey are; the Minister of Science. Technology and Environment, Daiuk Amar 
Stephen Yong; Minister of Education, Daiuk Dr. Sulaiman Haji Daud; the Minister 
of Energy, I'elccommunicuiions ami Posts, Daiuk Ixti Moggie; Deputy Minister of 
Pnmarv' Industries, Haji Htijang Ulis: Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Eneik Luhat 
Wan .ind the Dtrpuiy Minister of Defence. Abang Abu Bakur bin Datu Bandar 
Abang Haji .Mustnpha. 

HEAD OF STATE 

.Sarawak's first Head of State, then known as the Governor, was the late Tun 
Daiuk Abang Haji Ojx-ng bin Abang Sapiec. Following his death in 1969, the second 
Governor was Tun Daiuk Patinggi Tuanku Haji Bujang. On completion of his 
second term of office in 1977, he was succeeded by the third Governor, Tun Daiuk 
Patinggi Alwng Haji Muhammad Salahmidin. When he had completed his liiur-year 
term. Tun Daiuk Patinggi Haji Abdul Ralitiian Ya’kub was sworn in as the fourth 
Yang rii-Pertua Negeri, on April 2, 1981, 

RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY 
Political Parties 

Even before Sarawak became independent within Malaysia, political awareness 
was gradually developing in the State. Eventually, this political conM'iousncss found 



expression in the formation of the first political pany in the State — the Sarawak 
United People's Party (SUPP) in June 1959. led by Mr. Ong Kec Hui as Chainnan 
and Mr. Stephen Yong as Secretary-General. 

Ten months after the formation of the SUPP. Pany Negara Sarawak (PANAS) 
was registered on April 9. 1960, with Datu Bandar Haji Mustapha as Chairman and 
his brother. Datu Abang Othman as Secretary-General. 

On April 10, 1961 a new pany was formed under Iban leadership, the Sarawak 
Nation.ll Pany (SNAP). Its Chairman was .Mr. J.S. Tinker the Secretary-General — 
Mr. Stephen Kalong Ningkan. 


In the two years preceding the binh of Malaysia, three more political panics were 
formed. The Barisan Rakyaijati Sarawak (BARJASA) came on Sarawak's political 
Kcne in December, 1961 under the chainnanship of Datuk Tuanku Haji Buiang. 
BARJASA s Secretary-General was Fncik .Alfred Unicng .Mason. 

PAR PESAKA (PAPAS) — the second Iban pany was established in 1962. 
The late Tun Datuk Patinggi TemenggongJugah formcriv from PANAS became us 
first President. 


1 he second Chinese jrany ~ the Sarawak Chinese Association (SCA) — came on 
the fMihtical scene in Sarawak in July. 1962. Its President was Mr. Ling Beng Siew 
The Secretary-General was Mr. Chen Ko .Ming. 

.. *11 Sarawak Alliance. originalK lomposcd ot SNAP. 

BARJASA, PAPAS. SCA ami PA.NAS was formed under the chainnanship of the 
hue lun Datuk Patinggi Temenggong Jugah. The Secretars-General was Datuk 
Stephen K.il()ng Ningkan Three months later. PANAS wiihiirew its metnlx-rshin ot 
the Sarawak Alliajice. ' 


Prom August 1963 onwards, a mimlicr of political panics were e.siablishcd but they 

were mostly shon-ltvcd ami were eventually dissolved a few years later. They 
indudcxl the Sarawak Indian Congress — registered in 1963 and dissolved in 1%H' 
I any .Machinda established m 1964 and dissolved in 1967; and the Tugau United 
Peoples' Pany (TUPP) registcn-<l in 1965 and dis«>lved in 19ti8. 


In Nlarch 1968. BARJASA and PANAS derided to merge .md lorm Party 
Bumiputera Sarawak. Panv Biirniputera was le<l bv the late Tan Sri D.iiuk Ani.ir 
Abang Ikhwan Zaini. with Datuk Haji Abtiul Tnib Mahmud as ihe Sctreiars- 
General. 


In April. 1969. a Land Dayak Pany was formetl: Pany Umat Sartiwak, formertv 
known as Pany Risamoh. Encik Leonard Siricord was ihe first President The 
Secrciary-(;encr.il was Encik Frank Dusiine Dirau. The panv was di.ssolved in 1981. 

Pany fiumiputcra and Pany Pesaka decided to merge m 1973 and the outcome of 
this merger was Pany Pesaka Bumiputera Hersaiu (PBB). The first President of PBB 
was the late Tun Datuk Patinggi Temenggong |ugah. while the Sec reiarv-Gencral 
was Datuk Haji Abdul R.ihman Ya'kub. 

^’‘■Kara Rakyai Sarawak (NEGARA), formerlv known as Pany 
PF,ACE was established under the Icadcmhip of Encik Sianlev Daniel James as 
President and Encik Alexander .Arumugam Ncgasuw.irnn as Sccreiary-Ccneral. 

'Ilic Pant Rakyat Jati Sarawak (PAJ.AR) was registered in March. 1978 with 'Tuan 
Haji Alh Kawi as President and Encik Razali S.ibang as Sccrrtarv-Gencral Wiih a 
the Pany was rcnamet'l Sarawak Demokraiik Rersatu 
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hi March. tll/H. the Sarawak Penpin' Organisaiion (SAPO) rnitu* on Sarawak's 
[Miliiiral Mcni-. Miri this party was under thr rhairmanship of Lneik Antalai 

anak Sawinij. The Secretar\--Gcner;il was Eneik Kaymund Szctu Mci ThoriK. 

The Parti Bersatu Kakyai Jclaia Sarawak (BER.ASA) applied for rcKisiraiion on 
iVietnlter 2. 1978 Inn withdrew the application on the same day. The Prrskicnt ol the 
party was .Abani; Mohamad bin .■\bani' Aadini;; and the SecrctaryTieneral, Eneik 
Si.tnh-v Oscar Bryan anakSuntai. 

In .[unr 1978. the- Kompr-vs Indian Muslim Malaysia (KIMMA) with its 
Hrail(|u.ini-rs in Kuala Lumpur applied to thr Kefpstrarol Societies Sarawak to lonn 
a Br.imh in Kuchini; Town. The registration was camelled in 1982. 

I'he Kuala Lumpur based IX-mtHratii Action Party (IMP) has branches in 
KudiinK. Sibu, .Min. Sarikei. Kinatan^, Bintulu, iKan and Mukah. The first two 
bratii lies in Sibu and S.irikei were resisieretl in Septcmlxrr, 1978. 

Independence within Malaysia 

Preparations in the form of iin|K>rtani Oonstitutional chan^es were carried out 
prior to Sarawak's enirv' into Malaysia, nds was to ensure that Sarawak would have 
a lullv (Irmocraiic lei'islaiurc ami a ministerial system of (iovemment, Ijrl'oiT linully 
riiicTim; Malaysia. 

.As laid dpw n under the 195t) Clonsiituiiim. the (anincil Nei’n was composed of H 
olfuial meiiiiM-rs. 24 iiu-iiiIkts imlirrcily eiccierl by the fteople. and 4 nominated 
iiicmlx-rs. Early in I9()3. this Clonsiiiuiitm was imKhried to i(ive Sarawak a fully 
dtnioi r.iiic lrt{islaiure. The numlM-r of elected representatives were increaM-d from 24 
to 4() while the numlxr ot otikial and noiiiinnird mvmtx*rs decreased to three each. 

The new Coiisiiiuiion also provided fora ministerial system o( Governmem for the 
first tiiiir A niemlxT of the Council Nenri. who in the o|)inion of the Governor, was 
likelv to command the confidence of the majority of inemlx*rs svotild lx- ap|x>inted as 
the tlhiel Minister. He. m turn, wouhl advise the Governor on the np|X)iniinem of 
lice other iiieinlx-rs of the Council Ncijn to the Supreme Council. These- inemlx-rs 
wiuilcl lx- known as ministers and lx- res)X)nsil)lr lor GovrrnmeAi iX-panmcnis. The 
remaining three memlxTs of the Supreme Council were official mcmix-rs: they were 
the Chiel Sc-irciary, the Attorney General and Financial Secrc;iar>-. When 
indepetulence was declared, the C-hicI Minister would pr<-.side over the Supreme 
Council. 

I he new Constitution meant that (xililical leaders elected indirectly by the |X'oplc, 
wouUI lake user control of the Government from the Colonial civil servants. 

In the liifhl ol these constitutional changes new elections were held between April 
andjuls 191)4. 

Since Sarawak retained the three-tier system of election, the llrst stage involved 
election to the Municipal and District Councils, the sexond stage from District to 
l)i\ isioiial AtIvisorv Councils and the final stage, from Divisional Ads isory Councils 
to the Council .Negri. 

1963 Elections 

The elections were eontesied by three political parties: SUPP. the Sarawak 
Alliance, and I’.ANAS as well as a large mimlx-r of independent candidates. The 
Sarawak Alliance was formed by Pro-.\lalaysia panics in CXiober-November. 1962. 
It originally consisted of P.ANAS. SNAP. B.ARJASA. Pany Pesakn and Sarawak 



Chinese Assciciaiion (SCA). PANAS withdrew from the Alliance in April, 1963 due 
to cenain disagreements, and coniesicd the election separately. 

The Pro-Malaysia panics — the Alliance and FANAS — did well at all IcnxIs of the 
elections and had a strong majority in the first Council Negri. The Alliance having 
secured 19 scats. PANAS five scats. Independents seven scats, and later joined the 
Alliance, and SUPP five scats. 


Formation of the Government 

With the completion of elections in July. 1963, Eneik Stephen Ktilong Ningkan 
(now Datuk) of SNAP was elected Sarawak's first Chief Minister Designate. Later, 
ineinl)ers ol Sarawak s first "cabinet” were announced. 'I’hcv included two meml)ers 
froin SNAP. tv»o from BARJ.^SA and one from SCA. 


The United Nations Mission 

The original date chosen lor the formation of Malaysia was August 31. 1963 but 
because of opposition from Indonesia and the Philippines, expressed at the Manila 
Conference of July 30 — August 5. Malaysia agreed to a {x>stponcmcni. in order to 
allow a United Nations team to ascertain the support of the people of the Borneo 
States for Malaysia. 

'Hie mission visited Sarawak and Saljah between August 16 and September 5. In its 
re|K>n. the mission stated that a substantial majority ttf the population were in sup|K>rt 
of the fonnation of Malaysia. 

Indonesia, however, refused to accept the conclusion of the rcjxm. arguing that the 
conditions under which it had l>cen carried out were not satisfactory. Plans to launch 
Malaysia were nevertheless continued and on September 16. Malaysia officially came 
into being. 

On Independence Day. Sarawak was still a relatively undeveloped State in many 
ways. The preparations for independence had been very inadequate. Although it had 
a modem ministerial system of Government, the new government lacked experience 
3nd was forced to rely heavily on expatriate advice and guidance, particularly in the 
Civil Service. Economically the country was also undeveloped, heavily dependent 
upon agriculture and a limited number of expon goods, rubber, limlx-r and pepper. 
Manufacturing was confined to the simple processing of primary produce for export. 
It gave employment to only four per-cent of the lalxiur force and produced only 8 per¬ 
cent of the Gross National Product. 

There was a shonage of local oITiccrs to take over senior posts in the Covemment 
due largely to the fact that no serious effort had been made during the Brookes' and 
colonial rules, to build up a nucleus of trained and experienced local officers. After 
Malaysia, many young people and serving officers were sent abroad to study but 
there was a considerable gap needing to be filled before their return to Sarawak. This 
gap was at first filled with expatriate officers. Datuk Stephen Kalong Ningkan, the 
first Chief Minister had given his support to the concept of Miilaysia and worked with 
Federal leaders in many ways, but from time to time, he displayed suspicion of the 
intentions of Kuala Lumpur towards Sarawak. Clearly, such an altitude was not 



conducive lo the dcvciopmcni of a national identity and was viewed with concern by 
the Central Government. 

In 1963, serious strains had developed within the Ningkan Cabinet over this and 
other issues. By the middle of 1966, matters came to a head and 21 of the 32 Alliance 
members in Council Negeri made it known that they no longer had confidence in 
Datuk Ningkan as Chief Minister. After a period of what is known as 'constitutional 
crisis' Datuk Ningkan was succeeded by Penghulu Tawi Sli (now Datuk) as the 
second Chief Minister of Sarawak. 

Penghulu Tawi Sli headed a Government supponed by PESAKA, BARJASA, 
P.-NNAS and SCA with SNAP and SUPP in the Opposition. In November, 1966, 
BARJASA and PANAS agreed to merge to form a new party, known as Party 
BUMIPUTERA. 

Under the Tawi Sli Government, rx|>atriatc olTicers were excluded from the 
decision-making level and the replacement of top expatriate officers greatly 
accelerated. 

The three top posts of State Secretary, State Financial Secretary and the State 
Establishment OITicer were taken over by Iwal ofTiccrs, and all other expatriate 
tillKcrs in the administnition were replaced rapidly as were a good many of the top 
e.xputriates in other departments. 

Direct Elections 

Towards the end of the I960's preparations were underway for a new general 
election to be held in 1969 and in these elections, the three-tier system tif voting was 
abandonetl in favour of direct elections. 

For the lint time in the history of Sarawak, the people would choose their own 
representatives directly, representatives whom they considered could best represent 
their interests at both State and National levels of the legislature. 

In 1965, new Ixiundaries fur the 48 State and 24 Parliamentary Constituencies had 
Ix-en drawn up based on population as well as on geographical considerations. It will 
lx- notetl that the membership ol Council .Negeri was now increased from 42 to 48. 
These 48 members would be directly elected by the ptxiple of 48 Cunstitucndcs. 
There would lx- no more ex-olllcio and nominated membership. 

The elections were contested by a total of 221 candidates for the 48 State scats and 
94 for the 24 Parliamentary Constituencies. 

In May, 1969, polling for Sarawak's Ursi direct election Ixrgan, but was suspended 
because of the "May the 13ih incident", comprising racial disturbances in Kuala 
Lumpuraher which a nation-wide emergency was declared. One year later, 1970, the 
elections in Sarawak were resumed. Fresh ballots were printed and all votes cast in 
1969 were destroyed; however the original nominations remained unchanged. 
Polling was siuggcrcd because of communication difllcultics. It began in the remote 
interior areas of Sarawak, ending in the main (owns. 

The State elections result gave the Alliance (Pany Bumiputcra, SCA and 
PF,SAKA) a total of 24 scats in the Council Negeri, with SNAP securing 12 seats and 
SUPP — 11. The remaining scat was won by an Independent, who later joined the 
Alliance giving it a majority in the House. 

Sarawak Coalition Government — the First in Malaysia 

When the State Election results were announced, (he leader of Pani Bumiputcra, 
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I^atuk Haji AIkJuI Rahman Yn'kub (now Tun Ua<uk PaiingKi), spcarhradcd ihc 
lorinaiidii uf a Ooalicion Govcrnincni. wiih hirnsrlf as ics Icadtr. The Coalition 
Panics ainsisiecl of I’ani Bumipuicra. SUPP and Sf'A. Shonly nitenvards. the 
Pk^SAKA leader. Tan Sri Datuk TemenggongJugah. pledged his party's supiion lor 
the Coalition. 

I'he SerretaiA' (ieneral ot the SL'PP. Enrik Stephen Yong (now Datuk Amar) and 
Kneik Simon Deinhah Maja of PKS.-\K.S were appointed Deputy (^hief Ministers. 

(he Coalition eovered all parties exte|ii SN.^P which later applied to join the 
Coalition, but was rejected. 

'Hie new (aialiiion (Jovernment pledged to Ik- a .strong, i lean and ellective 
(iovernment, and to strive lor political siabiliiv ami jK-ace. and get on with the job of 
developing and bringing prosperits to Sarawak 

As STKin as it ttxrk over the helm of the Government, the Coalition Pans set itsi-lf 
the task ol re-organising the former administrative ami jrlanning machinen in order 
to (arr>- out the ambitious etononiic ami MKial developiiiein programmes liir 
Sarawak Various innoxations. ami improvements m the Government machmerv 
were inirtKlut etl, im hiding the selling up ol new Stale agencies each designetl i<i look 
alier soiiie s|x‘cial as{K-cis ot ilevelopmeiit work 

I he new Government« reaiitl two ness Divisions m ihe Stale in onler to streamline 
ground adimmsiraiion, bringing the total numlM-i ot .\dminisirative Duisioiis in 
.Sarawak to Seven I he Third Division whit h rovers a sside area ssa.s split inio another 
two Divisions. 1 he aim was to bring closer (imiaci Ix-iween Government and jx-ople. 
and incieasing general elliciemy. L'nily was fiinher strengthened b\ the nieiger 
e.ulv III ot P.irti Kuimpiiiera ami Parti Pes.ik.i. two ol the three i ompiuieni 

parties in the Sarawak .-MhaiKe, mm a new parts — the Parti Pes.ika Ruiniputera 
Bersatu. P B B 

Uarisan Nasional 

Ihe Sar.iwak Coalition Goscrnmeni h.is Ixt-n in |X)wer sinie l‘*7l) Ihe 
comiHinent [lartiesare Parti Bumipmera, SL'PP and SC A Pam Pesaka later lx-< anie 
.1 Coalition memlx-r, so that all parties wen- im hided estept S.\.\P The Cnahiioii 
(iovernmeiii m Sarawak proved m lx- st« sumi-ssIuI that ii ixeame a model It.r other 
Stales ol Malaysia, resulting in the birth ot the Bansan Nasional government in I'174 
Another milestmie in the (lohiical hisiorv of Sarawak was rcachetl when in Mareh. 
I‘l7b the .Saraxvak National Parts- sshich ha<i Ixen in the op|>o\iiion since the l.iiiei 
part ol 1‘Xii) decided to |oin Bansan .Nasional. UnolTii iai ami friendiv discussions 
were held Ixtween the iwositles ItirM-veral momhs on this matter, lollowed livodit lal 
tliM iissions within the Bansan Nasional ai Ixiih State and Tetieral levels in whuh all 
alTiIiaied p.irtics would have to distuss and a|>pn>se .SNAP's cnirs Wehoming 
S.\'.-\P'sde» ision. the Clm-I Mmister. Daiuk Paiinggi Tan Sri Haji .-Vxiul Rahman 
\.i kill) said the tommg Kigeiher ol major elemcnis ol <ieni<K-ratic leadership in 
Malaysia as a whole and m Sarawak m p.irm ular was jinnil ol the jxilitit al maiiiritv ol 
all the leaders lonrrmed. I'luis. on NovemU-r I. I‘»7li SNAP olllci.illv Ix-came 
memix-r of the Kansan .N'a.sional 

Sri Aman 

Sarawak, which mhented the pnibirms ofcomiminist insurgem v Imm its colonial 
past, saw the laving tlown of arms bv 3H5 romnmnist gm-nilas umler Oix-raiion Sri 
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'rhc accoml Governor. Tuan Van? Tcrucama Tun Daiuk PatinKRi 
Tuanku Haji Bujang bin Tuanku Osnum, S.M.N., D.P.. P.S.M 
S.P.M.S.. S.P.D.K. 



















The third Yang di'Pcnua Negcri, Tuan Yang Tcnitatna Tun Daiuk 
Paiinggi Abong Kaji MuhamnuKl Sal^uddin, S.M.N.. D.P.. S P.M.P., 
S.PD.K. 









The pmrm Vang di-Penua Negeri, Tuan Yang Tcniiatna 

Tun Daiuk Patinggi Haji Abdul Rahinan bin Ya’kub, 
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Aman in October. 1973. The valuntarv' surrender of members of the Sarawak 
Communist On;anisaiion. representintj 85 per cent of the ^erillas. at last brought 
peace and security to the State. For 11 years ptes'iously, the people lived under 
constant threat and intimidation from the communist lernirisis. With Sri Aman. 
}>eace was restored. 

Rascom 

In the earlier stages of Sarawak's independence within Malaysia, several 
ojHrraiinns involving mostly military panu ipation were launched to fight the SCO. In 
1971. a major civil-security forces operation code-named "Operation Ngayau" was 
mounted a.s part of the overall plan formulated to combat the threat of annetl 
communism. In March. 1972. the Rajang Area Security Command (RASCOM) was 
esiahli.shcd. Under RASCO.M, the lliird Division became a special security area, 
directly administered by the Chief Minister as the Director of Operations. Uniler the 
set-up the activities of the Administration and Security Forces were closely co¬ 
ordinated. This collective approach represented a new concept in counter¬ 
insurgency, resulting in surrenders and defections on the pan of the icrrorists. This 
culminated in the mass surrender of the .SCO under the terms of Operation Sri 
.Aman. 

Transfer of Leadership 

From 1970 to 1981. Sarawak's third Chief Minister. Daiuk Paiinggi Tan Sri Haji 
Alxlul Rahman Va'kub was at the helm of the Stale Government. After 11 years as 
leatler of the Coalition and later the Barisan Nasional Covemment in Sumwak, he 
decided to step down. St> in March, 1981, Daiuk Amar Haji Abdul Taib Mahmud 
(now Datuk Paiinggi) Ix-came the fourth Chief Minister of Sarawak. 

Under Daiuk Paiinggi Abdul Taib's leadership, the Rarisan Nasional Government 
has continued to progress. One of the first things he did on taking over a-s Chief 
.Minister was to sign the 'Spirit of I.abuan' understanding with Sabah, strengthening 
funher the close traditional ties between Sarawak aiul her neighlxiuring State of 
Sal>ah. 

His meeting with Daiuk Harris Sallch, Sabah's Chief Minister, look place at 
l..iibuan on June 6. 1981 During the meeting, both Chief Ministers stressed the need 
for closer co-operation in the economic and social fields. Among other subjects, both 
leaders agrcetl upon a framework for further detailed exploration with rrgartl to 
various projects, such as the road network, a cement project, a mini steel rolling 
mill, shipping between Sarawak and Sabah, pulp and paper, Borneo Film Organi¬ 
sation and exchanges of officials. 

A Summary of General Elections During The Pail Two Decades 
'Die ihrcc-iicr system of election to Council Negri, through the District Council 
and Divisional Advisory Councils which was practised in the 1963 elections, gave way 
to direct election in 1969. 'Fhc first direct elections in Sarawak were to be held 
l>ctwccn April and June 1%9. but Ixcause of the outbreak of the May 13lh 
disturbances in Kuala I.umpur and the proclamation of the state of emergency 
throughout Malaysia, on May 15, 1969, all elections which remained uncompleted 
had to be suspended. This suspension affected Sarawak, and when elections were 
suspended polling had already staned in seven of the 24 Parliamentary constituencies 
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ami in nine o£ the 48 State constituencies. Because of communications dilTicuIttcs in 
Sarawak, and communist activities in some pans of the State, the Election 
Commission decided to fix a fresh date for poUini; one year later, fiDm June 6 to July 
4, 1970. 

■Pie results «)f the 1969/1970 direct i;cncral elections in Sarawak were as follows:- 


Alliancr 
SUPP 
Parti Pruka 
SNAP 

Iniirprndrni 


Parli3mrniar\' seal Slale wal 

7 15 

5 12 

2 H 

9 12 


24_ « 


Simultaneous General Elections to the Stale Legislative Assembly and 
House of Representatives, 1974 

During 1974 Sarawak's general elections to the House of Represent.iti\es and Stale 
Legislative Assembly were helil simultaneously with those in.Semettanjung Malaysia. 
Polling in Sarawak was staggered over a |X'rtod ol three weeks la-ginning on August 
24. 1971 The results of the elections were a.s I'ollows:- 


Pariiamrni Stair 
Hanran .National 15 ;<(l 

SNAP v la 

Hitamah 0 0 

liutrtM-ndrril 0 II 


Parliamentary General Elections in Sarawak 1978 

HecauM- of the dissolution of Malaysian I’arliameni on June 12. 1978. one year 
earlier than m liedule, Sarawak Legislative Asseinblv was not dissoivi-<l until 1979 and 
so the 1978 elections m Sarawak were ctinfined to the I’arliamentap.- eletiions to eleii 
24 memlsers <if Parliament. 

Nomination <lay was fixed forjunc 21. 1978 aiul fwilling was tarried out in stages 
over a ix-ritKl of l.'i days beginning onjuly 8. 1978. .Mxiui 60.3 |xr cent of the 440.295 
voters came out to vote. 'Hte n-siilts were as follows:- 
B.iot.tn National 

Palir 
L'mai 


Stale General Elections in 1979 

The State Legislative Assembly was dissolved on .August II. 1979 ami nomination 
day was fixetl for .August 29. 1979. Ptilling Ix-gan on September 15 anti emied on 
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September 22. 1979. On the night of September 22, counting ofvoics was carried out 
at 44 counting centres and the results were as follows:- 


Bsrisan Nasiona] 4S 

Hajar 0 

DAP 0 

SAl*0 0 

UMAI 0 

Indrprmirni 3 


This was the first time that the Sarawak State Election was held separately. In 1969 
and 1974 they were held simultaneously with the Elections to the House of 
Representatises. 

Parliamentary Election in 1982 

The 1982 Parliamentary Election in Sarawak was held simultaneously with those in 
Semcnanjung Malaysia. Nomination Day was fixed for April 7. 1982 while polling 
was staggered over a period of five days beginning on April 22, 1982. On nomination 
day. lour Harisan Nasional candidates were returned unopposed. 

Counting of votes was <lone on the night of April 26, 1982 and the results of the 
election were as follows:- 


Banian National 19 icals 

PAJAR 0 

DAP 2 

SAP<) 0 

Indrprrtdrnl 3 


NEW STATE FLAG, ANTHEM AND CREST 

On August 30, 1973 the State introduced its new Rag, Anthem ‘Sarawak Bahagia' 
and Crest and new Motto ‘Hidup Selalu Berhidmat'. 'Fhe designs for the Rag. 
Crest and the musical score for the Anthem were creations of the sons of Sarawak 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The history of the evolution of the Local Government in Sarawak begins in 1921, 
when the Kuching Sanitary Board which was mainly composed of Government 
officials was established. ITie Board was responsible for the general administration of 
municipal services in the town. In 1934. the body was renamed Kuching Municipal 
Board and was composed of nominated unofficial representatives. Similar Indies 
were also established at Bau, Sarikei, Binaiang and Miri. 

When Civil Administration was restored after World W.ir 11. the Municipal Board 
was revived in its former form. In 1953, the Kuching Municipal Ordinance was 
enacted and the Kuching Municipal Board became the Kuching Municipal Council. 

\Nhcn Sarawak became a British colony, the Colonial Administration began an 
experiment in local government and gave responsibility over primary education to the 
I-ocal Authorities, "ntc passing of the Local Authority Ordinance in 1948 marked the 
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• rue iKf^inning of Local Government in Sarawak. The Ordinance empowered the 
Governor to set up local authorities or District Councils and defined their powers and 
responsibilities. 'Ilte same year, the Limbang [..ixii] Authority was established with 
Councillors fmin the various comiiiunities. Prior to that, local authorities consisted ol 
only Biirniputera metnl>er5. From 1948 to 1952, several more mixed local authorities 
were established 

The most advanced of these was the Kuching Monicijial Council which had a 
majuritv of Unolllcial .Mcrnlsers after IWJ. niircc years later, on Novemlxr 4. I9.'i6. 
the Municipal Council F.lertion was held as an experiment in free elections. All its 
memlxTs were elected by the Kuching people in a secret ballot, the first in Sarawak. 
By 1959. all the local councils throughout Sarawak hrlil elections, the first State-wide 
General Elections at representatives to the District Councils in .Sarawak. The election 
al.so .serv ed as the first electoral college m the three-tier system of election to Council 
Negen However, since 1963. there have been no ItKal gnveniinent eUTtioiis and 
those elected remained as Councillors until the n-siniiture of l.ncal (Jovemment in 
1981. 

The services pnividetl by lax-nl Authorities vary from one authority to another — 
the bigger councils or .Municipalities provide more and Ixrtter services, while smaller 
councils are more limited in the services they can provide Public services provided 
included road maintenance, street lighting, scavenging service, conservamy, 
sewerage and water services. 

.Among the most significant changes experienced by the l.<H al (Jovemment during 
the two decades of inde|M-ndenee within Malavsia were the taking over of various 
services hv the Federal Govemmenf Primarv education in 1973, materniiv and child 
health services in 1979 and the fire fighting services in 1981 .Another significant 
change was the restructure of Dxal Authorities 

'I'he resirui ture exercise involved all lixal authorities m Sarawak. 'I'wo commiitees 
were ap|xiinie({ to undrnake the study on the matter, the first was the .Ad Hik- 
Gommiitec under the chairmanship of Daiuk la-onard l.mggi Jugah, then the 
Minister for Local Government, ap|K)inied in 1973.The second was the Commii- 
tec of Officials under the chairmanship of the Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Local Governnicnt appointed in 1975. 

The recommendations of the two committees were accepted by the Government 
and consrc]ucnilv two Bills were passed in December 1977. the Kuching Municiptil 
Council (Amendment) Bill 1977 and the Dx-al Authority (Amendment) Bill. 
1977.’! he amendments were bnmghi into force in November 1981. 

The rcsirvciuring involved three major aspects, i.c. physical, administrative and 
functional, (a) The physical aspects were, for example, the elevation of the status of 
certain Disirici Councils to that of Municipalities. For instance, the Sibu Urban 
District Council and the Miri District Council were elevated to the status of 
municipalities with the enlargement and absorption of bigger an-a-s of the District 
Councils. This was considered necessary in orxler to have a more coherent and 
rational basts of service management in those areas in view of their rapid development 
and urliunisaiion. 

(b) Administrative aspect: 'niis involved the appointment of Councillors by the 
Government. They were no longer cloned. In the restructuring exercise, the 
emphasis was given on administrative efficiency rather than party politics. 
Councillors were required to formulate programmes and should be able to give expert 
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advice on ihcir proper implcmenjaiion. Thc>- should be persons of experience and 
knowledge. 

(c) Functional aspect: Before the restructuring exercise, the functions of local 
authorities were limited in scope and inadequate to meet the needs of the community. 
VN ith the fast tempo of development in the State, local authorities would now play 
dynamic role and embark on the implementation of pmjects which would directly 
improve the economy of the jxxir section of the community, such as the construction 
of markets and hawker stalls for petty traders. Local Authorities would also lx- 
involved in the physical development of the town such as implementation and 
improvement ol town roads, town beautification and the provision of other amenities. 

Although many of the functions of the Iwtx'al Government have now Ixwi taken 
over by other .agencies in the process of nation building, local authorities are still 
actively involved with many imponani projects concerning the daily life of the 
|H-oj>lr. \N Ith the rc.stnicturing, the laical Oovemmcni system in .Sarawak continues 
to flourish anti contribute to national development. 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

At the present time. Sarawak is divided into seven Divisions; each irfthecharneofa 
Resident. 


First Division 
.Second Division 
Third Division 
Foiinh Division 
Fifth Division 
Sixth Division 
Seventh Division 


(headquarters in Kuching) 
(hcadquaners in Bandar Sri Aman) 
(hcadtjuaners in Sibu) 
(headquarters in Miri) 
(headquarters in Limbang) 
(headquarters in Sarikei) 
(headtpinners in Kapit) 


Hat h Division is subdivitled into a number of Disiriels. administered by District 
OlTlccrs. and most of the Disincis into sm.dler ureas e.'ich in the charge of u mcmlrcr of 
the .Sarawak Administrative OfTiccr's service. ’Die keynote of .adminisiration in 
Sarawak has always Ix-en elo.se contact with the people and the work of Residents and 
DiMrici Officers includes regular travel within their areas. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Pnor to inde|K tidente through .M.alaysia in 1963. Sarawak, as a British Colony, 
followed the coloni.!] system ol administration with the executive powers entrusted in 
the (Jovemor as the representative of the Queen. His chief administrator was the 
Chief Sccrctarv- to the Government. 

With independence. Sarawak became a comiwncni State within Malaysia and 
chose to adopt a ministerial system of Government. Tliis system entailed certain 
I hanges in the pattern of the State Civil Service, llic executive power of iheColonial 
Governor was repl.ici-d by a system of collective responsibility. The policy of the 
Covcmmeiit was formulated by the Cabinet (Majlis Mesyuarai Kcrajaan Negcri) 
and the implementation of the policy was the individual responsibility of each 
Minister assisted by the Civil Service. 

New prwts of Permanent Secretaries were created to serve the varioQt 
Ministries. Heads ol Departments were now responsible to the Permanent 
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Sttreiarics. each under the'ponfolio of ihr Minisir>' concerned. The Pcrmaneni 
Secretaries were res|xmsililc lu their Ministers for the implementation of policy and to 
the State Secreiarv- administratively. Since the formation of Malaysia, the Civil 
Service has Ix-en expanding «> rapidly that plans have had to be made quickly to cope 
with the manjxjwer requirement and increased workload. 

The arrangements made when Malaysia came into being were aimed at providing 
for the proper functioning of the (Jovemment services in the State while presers-ing 
the existing terms of service of serving tifUcers and ensuring progressive 
Hornr.inisaiion of the Civil Service with the ultimate object ol full integration of the 
Fedcralised Departments with the Ftxleral service as a whole. It was also agreed that 
during the early years of inde|>endencc. ns few changes as possible should be inatle in 
the administrative arrangements in the State affecting the day to day live.s of the 
[H-nple. The rcdcral jHiwers should Iw delegated to the Slate Government for this 
purpose. 

The jxist tif Federal Secretary was created to look after all matters ol polities 
aflet ling Federal mierrsts in the State, and to liaise, co-ordinate and riled integration 
where necessary so as to enable the Frderalisetl Departments to operate smoothly with 
MqM-rc ision and proper guidance. The Federal Srrreiar> ‘s post was alxilished m 1‘I82 
as having outlived its hinetions 

The strength of the Civil Service in Sarawak on .Malaysia Day was ‘J.tW Sim e 
then the service has expanded rapidK to keep pace svith the tempo of development m 
the Slate Heller schemes of M-rvier were drawn up to replace the old and out-dated 
ones III order ni meet the challenge of the present day l ivil sers ice. 

To-dav the numlxr ol officers serv iiig in Ixiih State ami Fetleral Departments totals 
over an increase ol alxiui over a pcncxi of iweniv vears. 

In line with (itiveriimeni |x>liry to enhance the wcllarc- nl the c ivil scrsaius. the 
lollowing s|K-< lal Caimmillees on salaries weir ap|H>inted by the Federal (Jciveriuneni 
to re\ii-w the print i|>les goserning the emoluments and conditions of seniie ol the 
Civil Sers ices as a whole:- The SiifTian .Salaries Commivsion. implemcniixl in 1971: 
the .A/I/ Salaries Commission implemenieci in I97!l: Ihe (\ibinei Coniiiiitiee on 
Sal.iries impleinenieci in 1978 and ihe Cabinei (aiminiilee Salaries Revision in 198(t 

Ol the four salary revisions, the C^ibinel Committee Report which was 
iinplemeniecl m ihr State on Isi July. 1978 was the most signillcani in that it not onlv 
revised the salaries of govemmeni oflleers and emplovees of Siaiutors’ Bcxlies ami 
laxal Authorities, but also completed the pnx'ess ol integration ol Federal sersice in 
the State with that in Si-menanjung Malaysia. 


Kctua-Kctua Masyarakat Scheme 

Fhe various revisions of salaries ininKluccd by the Government were designed to 
give imeniives to the Civil Ss-ivire to work harder and give ol their best. In the same 
wav, the Rarisan Nasional Govemmeni has leorganisrd the An-a Headmen System 
in order to impmve its elliciency. Under the new Keiua Keiua Masvarakat Scheme, 
which was integrated into the Cavil Service, the new headmen were appointed by the 
Govemmeni cm a uniform salary scale. 

Being civil serx anis. they would have to discharge their duties lairlv and ihoroughK 
and not allow |x>litical activities to distract them from their work. Thus ihcs would Ix' 
able to conceniruie u|xin attending to the needs of the villagers. 



THE JUDICIARY 

The passing ul %’anous legislations after Independence gave Malaysia a unifonn 
court system throughout the States. This process was facilitated by the fact that the 
legal systems of all the States have their roots in the Common Law. 

ITie administration of justice in Sarawak has a colourful history beginningwith the 
time of the White Rajahs. The first Coun ofjustice was opened byjames Biookc in 
Nttvember 1841. Charles Brooke, the Second Rajalt, with the Couns Order 1870 
constituted a numl)cr of courts from which the prrsent High Court in Borneo can 
trace its oripn. In that year, the Court House and Public Oflices were opened. The 
building which housed the judiciaiy still stands to this day. 

Hie Court Order 1922 constitute 5 couns namely the Supreme Court, Residents 
Coun, District Court. Magistrates Court and Native Court. These courts 
continued to function until Sarawak became a Colony in 1946, excluding the |)criodof 
the Japanese occupation. 

In 1947, the Circuit Courts Ordinance constituted 2 Circuit Courts which have 
jurisdiction throughout Sarawak. Legally qualified persons were appointed as judges 
to preside over the Circuit Courts. 

The Act was later repealed and replaced by the Sarawak North Bt>mco and Brunei 
(Courts) Order in Council in 1951, which gave the three lerritones one superior court 
t ailed the Supreme Court, and the Court ofApiteal of Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 

The Courts of Magistrates were constituted and established in 1952 by the 
suixmlinate Courts Ordinance of Sarawak. 

The formation of Malaysia transformed this further. Article 121 of the Federal 
Constitution vested judicial power in the High Court and a Federal Court. There are 

aciu^ly 2 High Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction — the High Court in Malaya and 

High Court in Borneo. The extension of the Subordinate Courts Act 1948 (Revised 
1972) in June 1981 brings us to the present structure. This created the Session Court 
m Sarawak, alxdishcd the District Court, Pttlicc Court and Petty Court, and 
reorganiNcd all Subordinate Courts along the same line as those prevailing in 
Semcnanjung Malaysia. 

The present structure can be depicted thus;- 

Thc Yang di Pertuun Agong 
(Judicial Committee of 
The Privy Council) 

Federal Court 
High Court in Borneo 
Sessions Coun 
Magistrates Court 
Native Court 


Magistrates Courts 

With the extension of the Subordinate Courts Act 1948 to Sarawak, there is now a 
uniform system of Magistrates Courts throughout. 
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A Ma*{i*iratc> Court has'jurisduiKm to hear and determine any civi] or criminal 
rase or matter ansini; within the local limits of jurisdiction assigned to it and. where 
there arc no such limits, within the local jurisdiction ol the High Court. In practice, 
however, the determining factor is whether an action or ollence arose within the 
administrative area of the Magistrate. 

A first class Magistniic generally has junsdii tion to try all civil anions where the 
amount in dispute or value of sub|ect matter docs not exceed $10,000.00. A second 
t hues Magistrate can only try actions for debt or liquidated demand payable with or 
without interest not exceeding $.‘>00.00. 

In criminal matters, a first class Magistrate hxs jurisdiction to iry .ill ollences which 
carry the maximum tenn ol imprisonment not exceetimg 10 years, or those which are 
punishable by fine only. However, they can only pa.ss a maximum sentence of 5 
vrars impristmmetii. a line ol SI0.(K>0.()0 and whipping up ui 12 sinikes, A senind 
class .Stagisiraie ran try onniccs carrving a maximum imprisonment of 12 months or 
tho«- which are punishahle by line only, llicir |x>wer of sentencing is luriher limited 
to a miLXimum of 6 months imprisonment and maximum fine ol $1.000,00. 

Sessions Court 

This came into existence when the SulHirdmalc Courts Act I94H was extended to 
Sarawak. 

riie Sessions Cajurt. prvsidetl bv ihe President, tan try all actions and suits ol a civil 
nature if the value ol sulijeti matter does mil exceed $25,000.00. 

In I rimmal maiten it can try all ofl'enccs not punishable by tleath. and it can pass 
all scniences exirpi ihe death sentence. 

The High Court 

riie High Coun constiluied by the Courts of Juditaiure .Act 1964 (Revised 1972) 
has jurisdiction to hear cases not triable by the Subordinate Court.s and may pass any 
sentence allowetl bv law including the deaih [x-n.illv. It also has a cnmmal ap|x-llaic 
lunsdiciion and iherefore hears appeals Irom the Sulxirdmaic Courts. 

In its apjxllaic civil junsdiciion. ihe High Coun hears apjx-als from the lower 
I nuns where the amount in dispute or the value of ihe subjcci mailer is five ihousand 
ringgit or less. 

Its ongmal civil jurisdiction includes; matrimonial matters, banknipit v. Company 
l.uw, guardian.ship ol mlanis. grant of pnibale. 

The Federal Court 

It has exclusive junsdiclinn to hear appe.tls from decisions of a High Coun. 
determination ol validity of laws passed by Parliament anti disputes or quesiums 
Ixriween States, or Ix-iwecn Federation and Slates. 

The ^’ang di Penuan .Agtmg may make arrangcnienis for reference of appeals from 
the Fedcr.al Coun to the judici.al tommiitec of the Privy (.ouncil in Fnglantl. This 
however is only limited to civil cases 

AUDIT DEPARTMENT 

'ITie Sarawak Audit Depanment was established in 1911. (^n lb.9.1965. Malaysia 
Day, ihe tX'panmcni b«amc a branch of the Auditor-General s Ollicc. It is ai 
present headed bv a Director who carries out the duties and responsibilities of the 
Auditor-General in the State. 
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Top, ihc teats of power — the 22-tiorcy State ScenMarun, the I>wan UmJangan Negeri 
(Legislature) at right and the Lapati (ceremonial Itall) in the foreground; and bottom — 
llic Yang di- Pertua Negcri. Tun Datuk Paiinggi Haji Abdul Rahman Ya'kub 
opening a Dewan sitting. 






































B loji, Sarawak'^ first Stale Secretariat on Indepeiuknce, which now houses iltc State's Tirasury; 

anti bottom, the nine-aorey complex which rcpUccd it. Tliu building it now the headquanen of 
(he Sarawak Foundation, which also now houses the head office of the Sarawak Kcommiit 
l^cvclopmenl Corporation and the Kuching Municipal Office. 












SARAWAK FLAC; 



I hr liliir ■ri.iiii’lr in ilir ll.n' si^nitVs a iiniird |>< i*filr nl S.ir.iv..ik 
|>nrMnnk’ ihr iiaiinnal .ispii.iiions S'hr mp h.ilt itf ihr t‘irl<l in 
Rril rrprrsi nls <our.ii'r .mcj (li-U-niiinalinn. .mil ihr IkUH'III h.ill 
III ihr lirlil in Wliiir ri-priM-nis hoin-Nlv aiul ptiriiv 



1 hr i>l(l oiloni.il ll.ii; 





SARAWAK f:RHS I 

Ihe Si.tn- CriAi <il ihc svniUil <il .1 (rrrnioni.il 

Kcny.il.iiik; w,ith iis .»n<l t.iil cath <(iinitriMrit; I'l sin|)cs m 

ri-}jtrsriii )'{ Si.UfS m Malaysia and Kimt’a Kava ap(M-atHii{ imi 
< .11 li lit the tiutcr sides iil tin- let’s 

I he Keits.iiani' M.inds <in a nhlxiri ssiih ihe initim <il "I lulup 
S*-I.ilit Berhidmat” ami Stale ciilnurs nn the chest 








Top. clcciion time — voters at a coastal village queueing up to 
cast their ballot papers ; bottom, a senior citizen being assisted 
by an cicaion ofTtcial at a polling station. 


























Top: Their Majotia the Yang Di*Peituan Agong ami the Raja Pcmiaituri Agong (baking fiands 
whh their subjccu during a Royal Visil to Sarawak; botinm — Daiuk Paiinggi Haji AIxiul Taib 
Mahmud at the swearing'in ceremony. 











Thi: AudU Dcponmcn( is indcpciidcnl body and camo oul Us funnions undrr 
lUe Audil Ac( wilhoul inlcrfcrenre from any minislty or dci^nmom. rhe Audilor- 
Gcncral i. app<,m,cd by .he YanR Di Pennan AKon,. on .he 

MinU.cr af.er consnl.a.U.n wi.h .he Conference of Rulers^ Safe^a.ds m .he Ac. 
ensore .ha. .he AndUor-Gcneraf is in a |>osi..on ... perform h.s du..es .ndepcnden.ly 
and obicciivcly wiihoul fear or favour. 

(fovcmmcni audilinx is to enhance ihc process of financial accouniabihiy and to 
.uakc constructive sugK«l'«ns to continually improve the financial manageintnt of 
govenimcnt and its agencies, l-he functions of the Auditor-Gencral arc laid ‘lown 
under the Audit Act. Under the Act. the accounts of all Ixxlics entrusted «ilh iht 
inanaKcment of public monies arc subject to audit by the IJcpanmcnt. llic 
Department carries out audit examinations to see that there is correct accounting and 
coim)li.mcc with rules and regulations in Government mmistnes. departmenis and 
statutory bodies. It also secs that public funds and assets arc used efTicicntly and 

enectively and that there is no wastage or cxtravsigancc, l- , i 

In Sarawak, the Audit Deiwrtment which acts as a watchdog of the .State Fund, has 
the duty to nixm to the State Legislative Assembly alxiut. among other matters, 
inst-mecs of weaknesses in financial contmls, incfiicicncics. wastages and 
extravagance. -I hcse are usuidly highlighted in the Annual Rqxm of the Auditor- 
General on the Accounts of the State of Sarawak, which is laid l>ciorc tlu State 
la-gislalivc Assembly and examined by the Public Accounts Gommiitce, 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

Slate Public Service Commisiion mi. 

.Sarawak’s first Public Service Commission came into o|H;r:mon on Novcmlx-r 1. 
1961. When the State achieved indejicndcnce through Malaysia, ihe PSG wa.s 
inconmraird into the Constitution of Sarawak. 

Before Merdcka. the PSC’s function was conlincd to an advisory capacity to the 
Governor. The Commission made renimmcndaiions to the Cpovcrnor and the Chiel 
Sei-marv on matters of ap|x)inimem and renewals of contracts, promoiions. acting 
appointiiienis. c.xiension of pensionable serv ice and disc ipline. It alwi lendcrcd atlvicc 
on the selection of candidates for scholarships awarded by the Government or by 
donor countries under the Colombo Plan and on the e.xtonsbn and termination of 
such scholarships and the alteration of course for which their holders asked 

* However, when Sarawak lx-< amc indepc-mleni wiihiii Midaysia. the PSC- assumed 
full executive authority in regard to appointment, timfirmaiion. einplaccmeni on 
iHTinancnt ixiiMonable csiablishmcni. promotion, transfer and exercise ol 
ilisciplinarx- commi over mrmlx-rs of the public sers iee. In addition, the commission 
also deals wiih the seh-clion ol canditlaies lor Govemnuni scholarships and student 

The Slate Public Scrsice Commission consists of aChairman. a Deputy C.hairmari 
and nut less than two or more than four other memlxrrs. each of whom are appointed 
by the Yang di-Periua Ncgcri after consultation with the Chief Minister. Mern^rs 
arc appointetl from mcmlx-rs of the community or retired civil sersants who have 
given distinguished sci% icc lo the State. Their term of oflke lasts lx.-twccn one and five 
years and this may be extended at the pleasure of the \ ang di-Penua Ncgen. 



Since its inception more than 20 >-cars ago. the Commission has Ix-cn scrs-cd by five 
chairmen: 

Mr. R.L.V. Wilkis(l%I-1964) 

Mr. F.R.K. Kino (1964-1966) 

Datuk John Nichol anok Kassim (1967-1971) 

Diituk Dominic Dagok anak Randan (I97l-I97:i) 

Alung Louis Barieng (1974-1977) 

and Datuk luahjnhari bin Haji Bojeng — present chairman 


The Public Services Commission Malaysia, Sarawak 
Branch Secretariat 

The Public Services Commission Malaysia (Sarawak Branch) was established 
under .Anicic 146 B of the Federal Chinsiituiion and is responsible for ap)>ninimcniKlo 
the Civil Service. tcm|x>rary appointments, appointments on coni met, emplacements 
to pertuanent and |)cnsionable posts, tmnsfers, disciplinary action and absor|)tion of 
tetiijxirary stall inio liu- jn-rmanent establishment. 

However, under ihr AftH. 1981 Act. the Public Services Commission Malaysia. 
Sarawak Branch was alMiIished and replaced with the Public Services Commission 
Malaysia. Saniwak Branch Secretariat, with its headquarters in Kuala I.umpur. 

The Commission is divided inio the following units: 

General administnition and finance 

Recruitment 

Service 

Prttmoiion and 
DiHipline and Special Unit. 

At the end of 1981. the Commission advenised 222 vacancies for the various 
federalised dep.inments in die Stale, Applications receivi-d itaalled 2.679. Of this 
numlK-r. I.;i22 were called for interview and 118 were selected. In 1982. 11,063 
applications lor jobs in the federaliscd depanmenis were received for 957 varuncies. 
Of this figure. 4.369 were Citlled for interview and 5l6 were seiccietl. nierc are 52 
Federalised I'H-punments in Sarawak. 

GOVERNMENT STATUTORY BODIES 

In recent years, various new State agencies h.ivc been set up. each designed to look 
after some special aspects t»f development work. These agencies include the Sar.-iwak 
Land Development Board (SLDB). the Sarawak Economic IX-velopmeni 
(.orporaiion (SEIX-), the Sarawak limber Industry Development Corporation 
(SriDC). the Saraw.ik Foundation, the Housing and Development Commission 
(HIXl). the Sarawak I^nd Consolidation and Rehabilitation Authority (SALCRA), 
and more recently, the Sarawak Land Custody and Development Authority 
(I.CD.A). Among the agencies designed to liKtk after special aspects of rievelopmcnt 
work is the Biniulu Development Authority (BDA) which is charged with the 
n-.vponsibiliiy of co>ordinating dcvciopmcni activities in Bimulu, including 
undenaking ihcdc-velopment of commercial and industrial estates and assuming htcaJ 
authority functions. .Several gigantic projects are sited at Bintulu, including the 
Liquefied Natural Gas Plant, the Biniulu Deepwater Port. Crude Oil Terminal, 



L'rca/Arnmonia Plant, the Kidurong Township, the various other mfrastruciura] 
orojms The LNG plant in Biniulu is the biggest single capital investment in the 
industrial project in the country. The S3 billion and six million tons capacity ^r 
annum plant delivered the first shipment of LNG «o Japan - 

1983 when the first tanker •‘TenagaSaiu” despatched the initial shipment ol 130.000 
cubic metres of LNG, 'l-he Malaysian Liquefied Natural Gas (MLNG) 'o 

make 34 shipments of LNG to japan in its first financial year (Apnl to March 1984). 

ANTI CORRUPTION AGENCY . .k 

The Anti Corruption Agency was established in Sarawak in Oiio^r. 1967 with its 
head olTice in Kuching, covering the First and Second Divisions, and branch olficcs in 
Sibu. covering the Thinl, Sixth and Seventh Divisions, and in Mm. covenng the 
Founh and Filth Divisons. 

Some ol the responsibilities and functions of the ACA include widening public 
knowledge and awareness of the danger of all forms of corruption, invesugating and 
prosecuting all cases of corruption and co-operating with Ministries. Government 
Depiirimenis and Agencies to prcvuni corruption. . , , ■ 

To carry out these funciions. the Agency employs several methods, iniludmg 
lonfirming allegations of corrupt ion by surveillance, by investigation, by conduamg 
surprise checks to ascertain that the laws and regulations are adhered to; and by 
larn mg oui ami-comipiion campaigns to create a sociciy which will see the evils ol 

(orrupiion in ihe right |KTS|K-ciive. „ 

To carrv out the responsibilities entrusied to it. the AG.A oflicers have Ixin 
emtK.wered to invesitgute within the framework of ihe various existing laws in the 
Stale. The mosi imixmani law under which the Ageniv operates is the I rcveniion ol 
Corrupiion.Vi. I%1 (Rcvisetl 1971). Fheoiher prcscrilxd lawsare: 1 he Lmcrgemy 
(Fsseniial E»owcrs) Orthname No. 22. 1970; Penal Gixic; Police .\ci. 19b/; Gustoms 
Aci. 1967; Criminal Procedure Code ami .Aim Corruption .Agency ,Aci. 198-. 






The Fint Slate Cabinet 1963 





Second State Cabinet 1966 
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First Coalition Cabinet 1970 
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Barisan Nasional Cabinet 1976 












MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(22.7.63 — 16.6.66) 

No.: Name: 

1 Oaiuk Stephen KaionR Ningkan 

2 Oaitik James Wting Kim Min 

3 Eneik AIkIuI Tail) bin Mahmud 

4 Dneuk Ounstan Endawic ak Enchana 

5 Datuk Teo Kui Seng 

6 Awang Hipni bin Pt-ngiran Annu 

7 Danik Abang Othman bin Abg. Hj. Moasili 

8 Pcnghuhi Francis Umpaii ak Empam 

9 Em ik Tajang Laing 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(17.6.66-7.9.66) 

No.: Name: 

1 [7aiuk Penghulu Tawi Sli 

2 Eneik Abdul Tail) bin .Mahmud 

3 Al>ang Hj. Abdulrahim bin Abg. Hj. Muasili 

4 Awang Hipni bin Pengiran Annu 

3 Penghulu Fritneis Umpau ak Empam 

6 Enc ik Tajang Laing 

7 Datuk Teo Kui Seng 

8 Datuk Ling Beng Siong 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(7.9.66-23.9.66) 

No.: Name: 

1 Datuk Stephen Kaiong Ningkan 

2 Datuk James Wong Kim Min 

3 Datuk Abang Othman bin Abg. Hj. Moasili 

4 Datuk Dunstan Endawic ak Enchana 

5 Eneik Charles Linang 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(24.9.66-6.7.70) 

No.: Name: 

1 Penghulu Tawi Sli 

2 Abg. Hj. Abdulrahim bin Abg. Hj. Moasili 

3 Eneik Abdul Taib bin Mahmud 

4 Awang Hipni bin Pengiran Annu 

5 Penghulu Francis Um|)au .ak Empam 
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6 Encik T;ijanf{ lining 

7 Duiuk Tco Kui Stng 

8 Daiuk Ling Bciig Siong 

1> Abang Ikhwan Zaini 

10 Km ik Sandum ak Nyuak 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(7.7.70-9.9.74) 

No.: Name: 

1 Daiuk Hj. AIxiui Kahiiiaii bin ^’a'kub 

2 F.mik Stephen Yimg Kuri Tze 
Penghulu .Alxik anak Jalin 

4 Fni'ik Simon Deinlxib anak .Maja 
■'> Abang Ikhwan Zaini 
b Km ik .Sirn Kheng Hong 

7 F.ni'ik Nelson Kuniiai Ngareng 

8 Dr Sulainian bin HJ. Daud 

9 Fmik I.conard Linggi ak I an Sn Daiuk Ainar I'emcnggong lugah 
11) Kneik .AlCretl Jabu anak .Nuiiipang 

11 Puan Ajibah binii Abc»l 

12 Km ik Nyipa Baio 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPRE.ME COUNCIL) 

(9.9.74-23.9.79) 

No.: Name 

1 Daiuk Paiinggi Hj Abdul K.dunan bin Ya'kub 

2 D.ituk .Sim Kheng Hong 

3 Kiu ik Alfred Jabu anak Niitnpang 

4 Puan Ajilrah binii AIkiI 
-'i Kmik Nyipa Bam 

fa Kmik Ahmad Zaidi 

7 Dr. Wong .Soon Kai 

8 F.mik Celesiine L'jang anak Jilan 

9 Daiuk Dunsian Kndawie anak Knehana 

10 Kneik l.ro Moggie anak Imk 

11 Km ik Joseph Balan Seling 

.ASSISTANT MINISTERS 

1 Puan Hafsah binie Harun 

2 Knrik Chong Kiun Kong 

3 Knrik Ia) FixiI Kee 

4 Abg. .Ahrmwi Urai bin Daiu Hakiin Abg. Ha}i .Mohideen 
3 I .m ik .Ambrose (miiiitmg ak Jrlian 
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MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

(23.9.79-26.3.81) 

No.: Name: 

1 Uatuk PatiiiRgi Tan Sri Hj. Alxiul Rahman Ya’kub 

2 Datuk Amar Sin: Kheng Hong 

3 Daiuk Amar Dunsian Endawjc ak F-nchana 
•} Dauik Allred Jabu ak Nuinpang 

5 Dr. Wong Soon Kai 

ft Encik Celeslim* Ujang ak Jilan 

7 Encik Joseph Halan Scling 

8 Daiuk Hj. Noor Tah»r 

y F.m ik Daniel Tajem ak Miri 
III Daiuk Amar Hj. Abdul Taib bin Mahmud 
11 Fuan Hafsah ble Haiun 

ASSISTANT MINISTERS 

1 Encik ('hong Kiun Kong 

2 Abg. Hj. Ahmad Urai bin Daiu Hakim Abg. Hj. Mohideen 

3 Encik Ambrose Gramong ak Jelian 
-I Encik Michael Ben ak Panggi 

MEMBERS OF MAJLIS MESYUARAT KERAJAAN NEGERI 
(SUPREME COUNCIL) 

26.3.81-To-dale 
No.: Name: 

1 D.mik Piiimgyi il| Aluliil I .nb i>in M.iluinnl 

2 Daiuk .Amar-Sim Kheng Hong 

3 Encik Daniel Tajem anak Miri 

4 Daiuk Alfred Jabu anak Numjiang 
.“i Daiuk Dr. Wong .Soon Kai 

6- F.mik Joseph Balan Seling 

7 Daiuk Hj. Noor ■I'.-ihir 

8 Puan Hajjah Hafsiih biiiii Harun 

ASSISTANT MINISTERS 

1 Encik Chong Kiun Kong 

2 Abg. Ahmad Urai bin D.iiu Hakim Abg. Hj. Mohideen 
.3 Encik Ambrose Gramong anak [eli.an 

4 Encik Michael Ben anak Panggi 
b Daiuk Chia Chin Shin 

6 Encik Robert Jacob Ridii 

7 Encik Gramong Juna 
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COUNCIL NEGRI MEMBERS 
(Newly constituted Council Negri 1963) 


Name 

1 Dacuk Stephen Kalung Ningkan 

2 Daiuk James Wong Kim Min 

3 Dutuk Amar Abdul Taib Mahmud 

4 Diiiuk Teo Kui Seng 

5 Dniuk Amar D. Endawic 

6 Awang Hipni bin Peng. Annu 

7 Fengarah Storey ak. Ngumbang 

8 l>aiuk Penghulu Tawi ok. Sli 

9 F.ncik Kadam ak. Kiai 

10 Eneik Sim Boon Liang 

11 Daiuk Ling Beng Siong 

12 Lneik Mali Van l.im 

13 Tan Sri Daiuk Ong Kcc Hui 

14 Daiuk Stephen Yong Kurt Tze 

1. 'j F.ncik Chan Siaw Hcc 

16 Encik Chong Kiun Knng 

17 Encik Charles l.inang 

18 Encik I.eong Ho Yuen 

19 Daiuk Abang Oihman bin Abg. Hj. Moasili 

20 Daiuk Dagok ak. Randan 

21 Daiuk Abg Hj. Alxlul Rahim b. Abg. 

Hj. Moasili 

22 Daiuk Penghulu Francis Umpau ak. Empam 

23 Fcnglni]u Jinggui ak. Allan 

24 Encik Saniiom ak. Nyuak 

2. ^ Datiik Pengarah Banvang 

26 F.ncik Fuiong ak. Ningkan 

27 Encik Francis Riijang ak. Manja 

28 Encik Sng Chin Joo 

29 Daiuk Penghulu Abok ak. Jalin 

30 Daiuk Temenggong Oyong I^wai Jau 

31 Penghulu Baya Malang 

32 F.ncik Tajang l.aing 

33 Encik Kambar bin Bubin 

34 Encik Mohd. Fauzi bin Hamdani 

35 Tua Kamixmg Isa bin Hj. Ali 

36 Encik Racha Umong 

37 Penghulu Sibat ak. Semada 

38 Daiuk Amar Sim Kheng Hong 
.39 Encik Abing Nawan 

40 Feng. I^ngi ak. Jilap 

41 Daiuk Amar Tan Sri Jugah ak. Barieng 

42 Daiu Bandar Abg. Hj. Musiapha 


Dale Elected 
Appid. C.N. 

15.7.63 

22.7.63 

22.7.63 

15.7.63 


15.7.63 

15.7.63 

22.7.63 

15.7.63 


20.2.64 

15.7.63 

19.11.68 

15.7.63 

15.7.63 


Dale Ceased 
C.N. 

20.3.69 

23.11.67 

20.3.69 


27.6.68 

20.3.69 
20.3.69 


20.3.69 


12.11.63 

19.2.64 
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COUNCIL NEGRI MEMBERS 
(Newly constituted Council Negri 1970) 


Diiic Elected 



Name 

Appid. C.N. 

1 

Datuk PaiingK* Haji Alxliil RahmanbtnY. 

I'kub 5.7.70 

2 

Oatiik Stephen Yom; Kuei 'I'ze 

5.7.70 

3 

Daiuk Ahang Ikhwan Zaini 

4.7.7(1 

4 

Dr Siilaiman Maji Daud 

28 1.73 

5 

Eneik Sinn>n Dembnb Maja 

5.7.70 


Eiu ik AllVetl Jabu ak. Numpani! 

19.1.74 

7 

Eneik Hennet )am>w 

5,7.70 

8 

Eneik U-i»nar<l Lmsgi 

17.7.71 

9 

Datuk IVnghulu Alx)k ak Jalin 

4 7.70 

1(1 

Datuk Sim Kheng Hong 

5.7.70 

11 

Eneik Nelson Kundai Ngarrng 

4 7 711 

12 

Datuk .Abang Haji Alxlutrahim bin 



.•\bg. Hj. MoaMh 

5.7 70 

13 

I’uan .Ajibah bi .Alxil 

5.7 7(1 

14 

Eneik }oM-|ih Balan Scling 

4.7.70 

I.') 

Eneik Michael Ben ak. Panggi 

4 7 70 

1(> 

Tuan Haji Shahbudelin Y.K. Cheng 

5.7 70 

17 

Abang Abu Bakar bin Datu Baiuiai 



Abg. Ilj SIuMapha 

1.5 12.73 

18 

Eneik Chew Kim I’txm 

5 7 70 

I't 

Datuk Chia Chin Shin 

5.7 70 

20 

Em Ik Chong Kim Mmik 

5.7 70 

21 

E'neik (3iong Kiun Kong 

h 7 70 

22 

Eneik Davitl anak Jcmui 

5.7.70 

23 

Awang Dau<l bin IVngiran MaitiMn 

5 7 70 

24 

Daiuk DunMan Emlawic ak Enehaiia 

5.7.70 

25 

Eneik .Ambrose (•ramong ak Jelian 

4.7.70 

2(i 

Awang Hipni bin IVngiran Anno 

4 7,70 

27 

.Awang Ismail bin IVngiran Zainuddm 

4.7 70 

28 

Eneik Exlwanl Jeli ak. Belayong 

4 7 70 

29 

Eneik Ehomas Kami 

4 7 70 

30 

Eneik Kenneih Kanyan 

4.7.70 

31 

Datuk Khixi IVng taxing 

5.7 70 

32 

Elneik Kihok bin Amai 

5.7.70 

33 

Eneik Kong Chung Sic'v 

4.7.70 

.34 

Eneik Lee i'hiam Kee 

5 7.70 

35 

Eneik Nelson L. Kudu 

4.7.70 

36 

Penghulu Lias ak. Kana 

4 7.70 

37 

Datuk Lmg B<-ng Siong 

4 7 70 

38 

Eneik Enineis Loke 

5.7 70 

39 

Penghulu Mandi anak Sanar 

1 7.70 

-HI 

Eneik Mohamad bin Musa 

4 7.70 

41 

E'neik Stephen Ngelamlxmg ak Bangau 

.5 7.70 


l^iin- Ceased 
C.N. 

Jl.7.74 

31.7.74 
1 12.72 

31.7.74 

2.11.73 

31.7.74 
1.3.H 70 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 
31 7,74 

31.7 74 

31 7.74 

31.7 74 

31.7.74 
31 7.74 

1.12.73 

31 7 74 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 

31.7 74 

31.7.74 
31 7 74 
31 7.74 
31 7,74 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 
,31,7.74 
31 7 74 

31.7 71 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 

31.7.74 
31 7.74 

31.7.74 
31 7.74 
31 7 74 
31 7 74 

31.7.74 
31-7.74 

31.7 74 
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42 

Duiuk Sii'phrn Kalong Ningkan 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 

43 

F.ncik Nyip;i R.ilo 

4.7.70 

31.7.74 

44 

Encik Ong Ah Khin 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 

45 

Kncik Mohd. Fnuzi bin Hamdani 

5.7.70 

31.7.70 

46 

Encik Scgus ak. Ginyai 

30.7.70 

31.7.74 

47 

Encik \’inccnt F. Suyong 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 

48 

Daiuk Pcnghiilti Tawi Sli 

4.7.70 

31.7.74 

4y 

Encik Anihonv T<i) Tiao Gin 

4.7.70 

31.7.74 

50 

Wan AIwi Tuanku Ibrahim 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 

51 

Encik Wong Kah Sing 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 

52 

Daiuk lames Wong Kim Min 

5.7.70 

31.7.74 


COUNCIL NEGRI .MEMBERS 
(Newly constituted Council Negri 1974) 

Name 

Dale Elected 
Appld. C.N. 

Date Ceased 
C.N. 

1 

Oamk Paiinggi Hj. AIxiut Rahman 
bin Va’kub 

28.8.74 

11,8.79 

2 

Oatuk Sim Kheng Hong 

26.8.74 

11.8.79 

3 

Encik Alfred Jabu ak. Nwmpang 

9.9.74 

11.8.79 

4 

Puan Ajibah bi .Mx>l 

26.8.74 

14.6,74 

5 

Puan Hafsah be Harun 

9.8.76 

11,8.79 

6 

Encik Nyipa Baio 

14.9.74 

11.8.79 

7 

Encik Ahmad Zaidi 

14.9.74 

11.8,79 

8 

Dr. Wong Scxin Kai 

26.8.74 

11.8.79 

y 

Encik Cclesline Ujong ak. Jilan 

9.9.74 

11.8.79 

10 

Encik Chong Kim Mcxik 

30.8.74 

11 8.79 

11 

Encik Lee Nyaii Choi 

30.8.74 

11.8.79 

12 

.-Mig. .M)u Bakar bin Daiu Bandar Abg. 

Hj Mustapha 

24.8.74 

11,8.79 

13 

Encik 1.0 Fool Kcc 

24.8.74 

20.1.79 

14 

Ur Chua Kck k Meng 

17.3.79 

11.8.79 

15 

Euan Hj AIkIuI Rahman Hamzah 

29.8.74 

11.8.79 

16 

Encik NIohamad bin Musa 

29.8.74 

17.11.78 

17 

Encik Adennn H). Salem 

20.1,79 

11.8.79 

18 

Encik Chong Kiiin Kong 

2.9.74 

11.8.79 

19 

Encik Scgus ak Ginyai 

2.9.74 

11.8.79 

20 

Encik Anhur .Madeng ak. Jangko 

14.9.74 

11.8.79 

21 

Encik Michael Ben ak. Panggi 

14.9.74 

11.8.79 

22 

F.ncik Mohd. Puteh bin .Mxlutlah ® 
lare Thiam Kcc 

5.9,74 

11.8.79 

23 

Encik Hilary Tawan ak. Maiain 

5.9.74 

11.8.79 

24 

Encik Daniel Tajem ak. Min 

13.9.74 

11.8.79 

25 

F.ncik Hollis ak. Tim 

13.9.74 

11.8.79 

26 

Encik Nadeng ak. Lingoh 

9.9.74 

11.8.79 
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27 Eneik David ak. Jemui 

9.9,74 

11.8.79 

28 Abg. Ahmad Urai bin Daiu Hakim 



Abg. Hj. Mohidecn 

9,9.74 

11.8.79 

29 Daiuk Dunstan Endawie ak. Enchana 

14.9.74 

11.8.79 

30 Eneik Chong Siew Chiang 

28.8.74 

11.8.79 

31 Awg. Hipni bin Pengiran Anno 

3 9.74 

11.8.79 

32 Eneik Anlhony Ten Tiao Gin 

3.9.74 

11.8.79 

33 Eneik Chew Kim Poem 

26.8.74 

11.8.79 

34 Datuk [.ing Beng Siong 

30.8.74 

11.8.79 

35 Eneik Sandah ak. Penghulu Jamiw 

29.8.74 

11.8.79 

36 Tuan Hj. S.illeh bin Jafaruddin 

3.9.74 

14.4.77 

37 Tuan Hj. Wan Habib bin Syed 



Mahmud 

11.6.77 

11.8.79 

38 Eneik Edwarri E.sncn bin Unang 

3.9.74 

11.8,79 

39 Dr. Jawic .Vlasing 

6.9.74 

11.8.79 

40 Eneik Gramong ak. jelian 

6.9.74 

11.8 79 

41 Eneik l.eo Moggie ak. Irok 

4-9.74 

28,7.78 

42 Eneik Gramong Juna 

16.9.78 

11.8.79 

43 Eneik Francis Umpau ak. Empam 

4.9 74 

11.8.79 

44 Eneik Ngelamixing ak. Bangau 

9.9 74 

11.8.79 

45 Eneik Jonathan Salmi ak. Ajing 

9.9.74 

11 8.79 

46 Eneik Peter Gani ak. Kiui 

14.9.74 

11 8.79 

47 Eneik Joseph Mamai S.imuel 

9 9.74 

11.8.79 

4R Eneik .Vlumin bin Kader 

31.8.74 

11.8.79 

49 Daiuk C^hia Chin Shin 

31.8.74 

11.8,79 

50 Eneik Falwanl Jeli ak. Belayong 

11.9 74 

11.8.79 

51 Eneik Joseph Balan Seling 

10.9.74 

11.8.79 

52 Datuk James Wong Kim Min 

8.9.74 

11.8.79 

53 Awg Daud bin Awg. Maiusin 

8.9.74 

11.8.79 


COUNCIL NEGRI MEMBERS 
(Newly Constituted Council Negri 1979) 

No.: Name: 

1 Eneik Chong Kim Mook 

2 Eneik Pairitk Anck Uren 

3 Eneik 'I'an Meng Chong 

4 Tiin Sn Oaiuk Amar Sim Kheng Hong 

5 Puan Haijah Hafsah Haji Harun 

6 Abangjohari bin Tun Daiuk Abang Haji Openg 

7 I*uan ShariJali Moniiah Tuanku Fauzi replaced by Daiiik Paiinggi Haji AIkIuI 
Taib .NLUmiud in 1981 

8 Eneik Adenan bin Haji Salem 

9 Eneik Chong Kiun Kong 

10 Daiuk Amar Sicphcn Yong Kuci Tze 

11 Eneik RolK-n,|acob Ridu 

12 Eneik Michael Ben anak Panggi 
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13 Abang Haji Ahmad Urai bin Datu Hakim Abang Haji Mohidccn 

14 Encik Mohd. Hilar>' Tawan 

15 Encik Daniel Tajem anak Miri 

16 Tuan Haji Zainuddin bin Haji Satem 

17 Datuk Alfred Jabu anak Numpang 

18 Datuk Wan Yusofbin Tun Datuk Patinggi Tuanku Haji Bujang 

19 Datuk Amar Dunsian Endawic anak Enchana 

20 Encik Mohd. Asfta bin Awang Naasar 

21 Tun Datuk Patinggi Haji Abdul Rahman Ya'kub replaced by Abang Ali bin 
Aliang Abdul Rani in 1981 

22 Datuk Dr Wong Soon Kai 

23 Tuan Haji Wan Habib bin Syed Mahmud 

24 Encik Ambrose Gramong anak Jelian 

25 Datuk Tajang Laing 

26 Datuk Cclrsiine Ujang anak Jilan 

27 Encik Joseph Balan Scling 
26 Tuan Haji Sallch Jafaruddin 

29 Datuk Haji Noor bin Haji Tahir 

30 Encik Hollis Tini 

31 Encik Jonathan Narwin anak Jinggong 

32 Encik David anak Jemui 

33 Encik David Teng Lung Chi 

34 Encik Anthony Too 'I'iao Jin 
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Development Plans and 
Economic Growth 


FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

PliintiiriK as an inscrument tor uvctjII a>-«rdmaicd di-vciopmcni efltjris ai ihc 
macro Icvt-I tanw co Sarawak only afirr ihc S«-ri>ml Wtirld War when ihe ihen colony 
was rat«l wiih ihc pressing need lor lon^-icrTn investment lo repair svar dama^es and 
lo make up lor several vears of neglect and genera] deicrioraiion. Ihus. the 
l‘*47- I‘t5() Development and Welfan- Plan was drawn up. Suhseciuently, two other 
sliKhtly overlappini; Plans were formalised for die (KTiiKls ly.ia-iytil) and 1959-19(),}. 
However, due mainly lo rmam lal and institutional constrainis, die aihievemenis ot 
all these plans were somewhai les.s than remarkable. For instance, the 1959- I‘MiJ Plan 
wim h was i oiiu idenially drawing to a dose- at the time ol Sarawak joinini; Malaysia, 
tould onlv at lord an average of $;i!2 million in develo|)meni e.v|Kndiiure per year lor 
die I'lve-vear {X'riod. 

Sarawak Development Plan (1964-1968) 

File Sarawak Development Plan tirawii up immediately lollowini’ the lorination ol 
Malaysia saw a tivmemlous merease in the altfK aiion ol development ex|x-ntliiure (or 
the five vears (1964-lytiK) over the previous Plans In laet. the total limli'et lor the 
191)4-I9i>« Plan was more than tiouble (114%) the iyr)9-196:i Plan — imrea.sini; 
e\|M'ndiiure from SI6(I.2 million to S!i4:i.(l7 million. 

The mam thmsi of the Saravsak Development Plan was aimed at rural economic 
arxl sixial development. Towards tins en<l, the lollowini; broad objcciives were 
emlxKlied in ihe Plan: 

(t) To improve the fanners' livetiluHKi and make ibe lountiy-side a more 
pleasant pljie lo live in; 

(it) To provide emplovmeni lor the State's l.ilxnir lone; 

(iii) To raise the jxt capita output ol the economy and to protect per capita living 
standards ai>ainsi the ailversc ellccts of a probable det iine in rublxT prices; 

(iv) To tliversilv ai^riculiural pnxiucis and broaden the econnmii base ol die 
State; 

(v) To impros-e and expand scxial facdilies and serv tiers in the Slate. 

The sectoral disiribiiiion ol expenditure lor Agriculiure and Rural IX'velopmeni 
increased three-fold over the previous .5-year Plan — from S'27.8 million to 51(18,69 
million. In tenns of its share of the ioi;il Plan alliHaiion. it increased Ironi 17.4% to 
51.7%. On the other hand. alihoiit>h the sh;ire of the Transport Sector vvas somewhat 
reduced from 44.6% to 38%. in absolute terms provision for the sei ior was S.59.13 
million hisher. The most signiticanl feature of the 'I'ranspori Sector which still 
arrounicd for the sini;le lar^si proportion of (he total Plan allixation was the 
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substantia] shift ofcmphuis in favour of feeder road construction and ihcbuildini; up 
of road construction capabilities in the Public Works Department. Similarly, 
although the overall share of the Social Sector as a whole declined by 5.5% (from 20% 
to 14.5%). in absolute terms provision was about 55% higher — increasing from 
$32.1 million to $49.58 million. 

First Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) 

It was the declared intention of the Government that the Sarawak Development 
Plan (1964-1%8) would be absorbed into the First Malaysia Plan with such revision 
as might lx- necessary. Thus, in December, 1965 by virtue of the adoption of the First 
Malaysia Plan by Parliament, the State changed o%-cr from the implcmeniiiiittn of the 
Sarawak Development Plan (1964-1968) to panicipation in an integrated Naliontil 
development plan. 

In terms of development objective for the State, the policies and strategie.s s|k-Ii out 
in the Sarawak Development Plan were largely retained. New emphasis, however, 
was placed on developing the State’s natural restturces, including agriculture, and 
forestry, to provide a base for future industrial development as well as to genenilc the 
employment and income required to lift the economy to a position of self-sustained 
growth. 

'1'he total provision for the State under the First Malaysia Plan was $379.7 million 
which was an increase of $36.63 million over the overlapping 1964-1968 Sarawak 
IX-velopment Plan. 'I’hc increased emphasis on Agriculture and Rural Development 
which started in the Sarawak Development Plan was continued. With an additional 
allocation of $21.49 million (increased from $108.69 million), the $130.1 million for 
Agriculture and Rural Development became the largest scttoral alltxation and 
accounted for 34.2% t»f the loi.il tlevelopmcni expenditure lor the 5-yenr Plan. The 
overall provision for the Stx iul Sector a.s a whole was also very significantly increased 
— from $49.58 million to $81.4 million. In fact, this increase of $31.8 million over the 
('orres|)onding Sarawak Development Plan provision look up almost 90% of the extra 
allocation provided under the Finn Malaysia Plan. TIte sectors that were given 
substantially less allocation due mainly to implementation problems were General 
Administration (reduced from $27.83 million to $14.27 million) and TransjKirt 
(reduced from $130.63 million to $111.91 million), llie decrease in the latter was 
roughly equal to the increase in allocation for Agriculture and Rural Deve]o|)meni. 

Despite the pntblcms assiKiated with Confrontation and the shonage of technical 
manpower, ns well as limitations in implementation capacity prevalent at the time, 
the State managed to achiese a credible 76% of the financial targets. 

Second Malaysia Plan (1971-1975) 

The Second Malaysia Plan was launched in 1971 amidst an over-riding need to 
attain national unity. Whereas the First .Malaysia Plan strived primarily to pnivide 
for the social and economic needs of the country, the Second Malaysia Plan sought to 
furthcraccclcraie the economic growth and at the same time achieve Mxial integration 
and a more erjuiiablc distribution of income and opportunities. The fundamental 
principles underlying the Second Malaysia Plan were exjKuindwl through the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) which incorporates the two-pronged objectives of eradicating 
poverty and restructuring society to reduce and eventually eliminate the identification 
of race with economic functions. 'I'hc Plan itself was the first in a series within the 
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OulHnc Pcnpwtivc Plan (I971-IS>90) aimed ai accelerating economic change 
designed lo bring about a more equitable distribution of economic opportunity, 
income and wealth among the population. 

In pursuing the NRP in Sarawak, the Second Malaysia Plan was tailored louchiex'c 
the following broad objectives: 

(i) To build up and improve the physical infrastructure to permit economic 
tlevrlopmcni. provision of welfare services to all people, clilcicm 
administration and communication between sections of the people; 

(ii) To assist and promote agricultural deselopmcnt as well as improve the level 
of lechnolog)- in agriculture and marine fisheries; 

(iii) To promote the efllcient development of timber resources; 

(iv) To provide facilities and opportunities for the promotion of prtxrssing and 
manufacturing imliisiries and the improvement of scrx'icc industries; 

(v) Ttj give all assistance to the construction of low cost houses in urban and 
rural areas; 

(vi) To maintain thegixid health of the people and improve, diversify and extend 
educational facilities; 

(vii) 11> imimoic interest in s{X)ns and foster good relations between races. 

ITic budget for the Second Malaysia Plan, totalling t8l 5.66 million, was more than 

twice the size nl that of the First Malaysia Plan of $379.7 million. In absolute terms, 
allm-ations lor ail sectors were greatly increased. 'Ilie largest increase was $139.81 
million in the Transpon Sector (fnim $111.91 million lo $251.72 million) which once 
.tgain ovcrtixik the Agriculture and Rural Development Sector to account for the 
biggesi share (30.9%) of the lot.ii development expenditure for the Plan. Although 
the percentage alloc alion for Agriculture and Rural Uevelopmcnl declined, there was 
an increase in provision of some $.30 million for the sector. 

Other significant increasers in the sectoral distribution urdevciopincni cx|>endiiures 
were in Commerce and Industry which grew fnim $2.5 million to $60.31 million; 
Utilities from SI5.+ million to $95.71 million; Communications, from $24.13 million 
10 $67.90 million; and General Administration, from $14.27 million to $62.08 
million. 

In spite of the huge increase in size of the overall Plan, and the serious shonage of 
profession.'il staff, the achievements of lx>th financial and physical targets were highly 
satisfactory. A full financial achievement of 100% and physical achievement of 93% 
were recorderd. 

Third .Malaysia Plan (1976-1980) 

At the National level the Iliird Malaysia Plan which w.-is launched in July. 1976 
was the second lo be iiiipirmentcd in line with the New Economic Policy. In Sarawak, 
the Third Malaysia Plan was guidc^d by the following objectives in addition to the 
implementation of the NEP: 

(■) provide adequate physical infrastructure in both rural and urixin areas in 
order to improve transport and communications, to permit more rapid 
economic development and effect efficient administration; 
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(ii) To provide soci^ infrascruciurc to eater for the welfare of the people and to 
itiiprovc the standard of living and quality of life; 

(tii) To intensify agriculture and rural devrloptiicni in the State; 

(iv) To promote and expand processing and manufacturing industries; 

(v) To esiablisti appropriate growth centres throughout the State in order to 
achieve a more balanced clistribution of development within the Stale. 

During the Third Malaysia Plan period, public devchtpmcnf expenditure actually 
increased by about 184% over that of the Second hlolaysia Plan. In trmts of 
individual sectors, the Transport Sector continued to claim the biggest share (31.1 %) 
of the total TMP alhx aiion as a result of an increase in provisitm of 186% or S467.34 
million to S7 19.06 million. The expenditure on Agriculture and Rural Development 
on the other hand increased by an even greater percentage of 217% or S34.5.8 million 
to $.503.06 million. As a proportion of the total TMP allocation the share of 
Agriculture and Rund Dcvrioptttent expenditure increased by slightly more than 2% 
io2l.8%. 

Towards improving the quality of life the allixaiion for the L'lilities Sector w:is 
increased by a hefty 233% or $222.66 million to $3l8.37 million. The share of the 
Utilities Sector in the total TMP alliKaiion also increased by 2%. The other an-a of 
ver) significant increase was in the S<x ij»l Sector as a whole which improved its share 
of the total Plan itllix ation by more than 5%. In absolute lenns. $326.57 million more 
w.as alIcKated for the S<Kial Sector as a whole in the 'I MP than in the SMP. I his 
represented a growth of about 291 % in development exix-ndiiurc allocation. 

Given the substantially larger targets set under the Thin! Malaysia Plan compared 
with those under the Second Malaysia Plan, achievement iwTfonnatue wxs not 
unex|>ccicdly somewhat lower than in the pn-vious plan period, being 79% and 70% 
in financial anil physical terms rcspcctivcly. 

Fourth Malaysia Plan ((981-1985) 

The Founh Malaysia Plan represents another step towanls the fulfilment of the 
long term Malaysia goals of siKio-eiimumir progress and national unity It 
inaugurates the sri und ilecade of the New Economic Policy It further elaborates and 
refines |K)licy mciLsurrsand programmescmbixhcd in the.Sitond andThinl Malaysia 
Plans (1970-1980) to ensure achievement of the socio-economic objectives of the 
NEP: the pn>moiion of national unity through the iwo-pninged objectives of 
eradicating poverty irrespective of race anil the restructuring of society to eliminate 
the identification of race with economic function. 

The arras of emphasis in the impleinentation of the Fourth Malaysia Plan on 
Sarawak will bo similar to those pursued under the Thini Malaysia Plan. There will 
l>e only minor deviations fn>m the |)olicies that have been found to 1 m- sunessful in 
sustaining the social and economic development of the State during the preceiiing 
lliird Malaysia Plan. 

A total development cxpcntliturr of $3,567.37 million was originally allixaicil lor 
the Fourth Midaysia Plan. Even though the size of the original Fourth Malaysia Plan 
is more than half as large again (54. i %) as the loial alliKaiion for the whole of the 
'lliird Malaysia Plan of $2,315.02 million, by the Mid-Term Review (1983), it i.s 
estimated that 98.3% or $3,505.4 million of the original financial targets will have 
been achieved. 






In umis nt the t>crf<»ntianrrs ol the individual scciore, it is aniicipiiied that all 
vTtors will be achies-ins more than 60% of the oriipnal Femnh MiOaysia Plan 
.illcxaiion in the first three years «>f the I'lan. with several sectors actually 
accomplishing more than the ori^nal Plan provisions, lltcsc sectors include 
I ransport. exceeding by SJ3 million; Commerce and Indu.itry. $37.4-1 million; 
L’tiliiies. S68.89 million and the S<)cial Sector as a whole. $126.49 million. 

The stxtor estimated to account for the largest share of the development 
exjx-ndittire in the first three years of the Kmmh Malaysia Plan is the Transport 
S< ctor (27.99e) with its financial achievement of $979.62 million. The Utilities Sector 
which has been growing consistently over the past several Plans, thanks to the 
accelerated inve.stment on water sup{>lies programmes and huge hydro-elcciririiy 
prpiccts. is estimated to overtake the Agriculture and Rural Dcvclopmcm Scrinr in 
ternw of linancial performance. TTr estimated development expenditure of $866,37 
million on Liilities between 1981-1983 is almost twice that of die Agriculture and 
Rural Development Sector ($450.65 million) over the same peritxl.' It represents 
24 7% of the clcveiopment budget for the three years. 


OCVELOPMtNT tXPEXDITVtf fOB SARAWAK. I»4.|MS 










Development Expenditure 1964-1983 

The level of public sector des-dopment expenditure in Sarawak esiiiiiaied tor the 
3-ycarpcri<Kl ofihe Founh Malaysia Plan Mid-Term Review (1981-83) is impressive 
etimpared to that for the 5-year period of the Saraw’ak Development Plan (1959-63) 
even ailowinn for inllaiion. The extent of the t'rowih Ijciween the two periods 
tnoasurwl in terms of the numltrr of folds public investments in major areas increased 
over the past 20 years is shown in Table 2 below. 


Table 2 


GROWTH or DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE -ISM-tSM 
(1939-1963 * 1) 


Sector 

1981 —I9UJ 

Ai{riiiilturr and Rural Urvrlu|>inrnl 

16.2 

C:ummrr<e anil Inilusirv 

4KI 2 

Tr.innKirl 

13 7 

Gonimuniraiions 

49 3 

Utilities 

72.8 

Eilticaiiiin ami 'I'raininii 

IR 9 

Hc.illh anil rirmtigraphy 

5 7 

StHial and Coininuniiv Sersiers 

45 5 

General Adininior.ninn 

II 1 

Toul 

21 9 


*t \4luitin< Ik Irmt k Inrttn4t Sri urM% 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 

The rate of economic ^r□wlh of Sarawak in the 2 decades smie the State gained 
independence through joining Malaysia has Ix’en Ixith rapid and unpreeedented. 
Owing to a change in the basic methixiology employed in the ctimpuiaiion of the 
Gross Domestic Prcxluct and a shift towards the concept ol measurement ot economic 
growth in real terms, the evaluatitin of the economic jx-rhirtnattces of the Stale over 
the 20 years has been divided into two peritMls. 1963-1972 and 1973-1982. 


Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product (1963-1972) 

While the more widely accepted measure of economic gniwth at present is the 
Gross Domestic Pnxluct by industrial origin or ectinomic activities, this methixl ol 
compulation was not used in the case of Sarawak until 1967. Prior to that maent- 
economic pcrfonnances in the State were only gauged by the exjx-nditurc on Gross 
Domestic Pnxluct. 

In Ixnh absolute and percentage terms the expansion ol the GDP during the period 
1963 to 1972 was remarkable. (Tabic 3.) The State actually tiiore than doubled the 
size of its GDP from $5.50 million in 1963 to $1,165 in 1972. 







Tabic S 

EXPENDITURE ON CROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT {I9M-I972) IN MARKET 
AND CURRENT PRICES 

__ (SMillin) 


Pan iiulars 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Private Cunsumpiiun 
F.xprmliluic 

378 

391 

449 

518 

520 

538 

571 

629 

676 

703 

General Uovernmeni 

Cunsumpiiiin Expendilure 

72 

85 

93 

111 

IIB 

118 

126 

HR 

135 

174 

Gro«(;apiial Fnrmaliun: 

Private 

70 

90 

107 

122 

91 

53 

58 


88 


Public 

41 

42 

55 

56 

49 

93 

98 

94 

91 

95 

Fxpuilx ul GiMidi and Non- 
Factor Services 

397 

437 

484 

519 

540 

638 

692 

737 

818 

661 

l.c» Imports of Goniis and 
Non-F.mor Sen Ues 

4t»8 

450 

505 

558 

591 

637 

670 

730 

745 

567 

Expenditure on Gross Domestic 
Pfixiuil at .Market Prices 

5W 

595 

683 

768 

727 

803 

875 

914 

1.063 

1.165 


Kxprcsscd as an average ol annual increase over ihc 9-ycar period, ihc rale of growth 
was a healthy 8.7% per annum. 

While noting that the mra.suremeni of the CJDP was ni market and in current 
prices. It IS also realised that the movement of price index over the period was 
negligible. Inllaiuin was only a significant factor in the State macro*cconomic 
equation after 1971. '1110 Consumer Price Index (1967 = 100) shot up by 3.5 points 
from 98.7 in 1971 to 102.2 in 1972. 

I he rapid expansion of the State economy during the decade was due largely to the 
extremely favourable performance of the expon sector which, in view of the open 
n.iturc of the economy, is still a vital stimulus to overall economic growth. This sector 
accounted for the largest share of more than 60% of the GDP during the period. The 
total expon of goods and non-factor services grew by an average of 5.8% per annum; 
expanding from S397 million in 1%3 to $661 million in 1972. The main items that 
(ontributed towards this growth were petroleum, timber, pepper and other 
agnculiural pnxlucts. Negative growth in the expon sector was experienced in 1972 
largely a-s a result of the global oil crisis prevailing at that time which decreased the 
demand for crude petroleum and brought down the volume exponed by as much as 


Gross Domestic Product by Industrial Origin (1968-1972) 

.As obsened above, prior to 1976. the Gross Domestic Product was not computed 
by Industrial Origin. As such, therefore, comparative sectoral evaluation of growth is 
not possible. 

In 1968 the Agriculture and Livestock Industry was the biggest contributor 
(20.9%) to the Gross Domestic Pnxiuci. (Sec Table 4.) "This situation continued up 
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lo 1971. but by 1972. the rapid expansion of the Mining and Quarrying Industry has 
outstripped it as the largest GDP contributor. While in absolute terms output from 
the Agriculture and Livestock Industry increased by J24 million between 1968 and 
1972, its share of the GDP over the same period declined to 16.5%. On the other 
hand, the Mining and Quarrying Industry which was contributing a negligible 
1.25% in 1968 had within a period of 5 years accounted for 21.5% of the GDP. T^c 
rcastm for the structural transformation and the sudden upsurge in the contribution 
from Mining and Quarrying Industry was the exploration of the newly discovered 
petroleum deposits off shore from Miri. The crude petmleum production over the 
)>cri(Kl grew almost 22 times from 198.767 long tons to 4.362,455 long tons. 

Other significant structural shifts involved the Forestry and Logging Industry and 
the Manufacturing Industry. While the output of the latter increased marginally from 
$71 mUlionin 1968 to $78 million in 1972, its share of the GDP declined from 9.9% to 
7.4% due to the growth in the size of the economy. In the case of Forestry and 
logging, a reassessment in Gtivemmcnt policy jjertaining to timber and a freeze in 
limljer licensing tluring the FAO For«:st Inventory Survey in the early 1970’s coupled 
with a generally weak timlier market, had actually resulted in a decrea.sr in the output 
fmm $118 million in 1968 to $77 million in 1972. In terms of its share of the GDP. the 
contribution from the Forestry and Ixigging Industry declinetl from 16.4% to 7.3% 
over the same period. 

Table 4 

GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT (1968-1972) BY 
INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN AT FACTOR COST IN CURRENT PRICES 

(S ShUten) 


Industry ' 

1968 

1969 

1971) 

1971 

1972 

, 

AKni'uliurc and l.ivesKMk 

ISO 

186 

I6H 

171 

174 

2 

Forcsirv and laigging 

118 

12b 

133 

103 

77 

3- 

Fuhery 

17 

17 

18 

22 

2.3 

4. 

Minim; and Quarrying 

9 

16 

30 

172 


5. 

Manufacturing 

71 

75 

77 

78 

78 

6 

Building and Coniiruciiim 

39 

42 

45 

49 

56 

7. 

Electricity and Water 

It) 

11 

12 

12 

15 

a. 

Tran>poit and Cummunicaiiuns 

27 

29 

31 

34 

37 

9 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 

IIS 

115 

125 

130 

144 

to. 

Bankini; and Insurance 

9 

12 

13 

M 

14 

II 

Ownership oi Dwellings 

SI 

51 

53 

54 

55 

12. 

1‘ublK Aminisiraiion and Defence 

39 

45 

45 

48 

64 

1.3 

Services 

63 

67 

70 

72 

91 

1 GDP at Factor Con 

718 

792 

B20 

959 

1.0,55 


Wir Annual Bulletin 

Suinirt I)c|wninml. SutauaS 
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Gross Domestic Product by Economic Activity (1973>1982) 

As noted eariicr. inflation was insigniflcani in the State up to 1972. Thereafter, 
howev er, it quickly worsened and between 1973 and 1974 the Consumers Price Index 
(CPI) escalated by 15.8 points. Over this same period the Consumer Price Index for 
fotxl rose by 27 points; clothing and footwear by 13 points; iranspon and 
communications by 20 points; and furniture, furnishings and other household 
equipment by 18 points. In order to be able to measure the real growth rate of the 
economy, the practice of accounting output in current prices was replaced by that of 
using constant prices with 1970 as the base year. 

Fmm 1973 to 1980. the average annual rale of growth of 6.7% is lelatisely lower 
ih.in that of the prcceeding 10 years. (See Table 5.) The relatively slower pace of 
growth particularly during the first half of the 1970 decade was a result of world-wide 
inflation, recession and stagflation bnmghi about largely by the oil crisis and the 
slowing down of the economic activities of the major industrialised nations. The GDP 
in 1970 constant prices for the Stale grew from S909 million in 1971 to $1,122 million 
in 197.5, 'Ihc average annual rate of growth of 5.4% over the four years which 
coincide with the Second Malaysia Plan |>criod (1971-1975) was lower than the 8.3% 
jxrr annum rate of growth during the Third Malaysia Plan period (1976-1980). In 
absolute terms the GDP at 1970 constant prices grew fmm $1,122 million in 1975 to 
$1,668 million in 1980. Tlie relatively lower .nverage rate of gmwth during the 
1971-1975 period may lx- attributed largely to the slower pace of economic expansion 
towards the end of the {xiriod. 


Table S:CBOSS DOMESTIC PBOOUCT <1973-1910) 

By KIND or ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AT CONSTANT PBICE 
(But Year 1970 > 100) 


~V«r 

Economx 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1 Agnculiurr and Uvniork 

133 

163 

163 

181 

172 

183 

197 

192 

7 Fomiry snd Logfing 

94 

81 

72 

124 

138 

169 

212 

236 

3 FiUnng 

43 

39 

74 

83 

94 

88 

93 

77 

4 Mininft and Quarryinf 

186 

163 

181 

234 

223 

189 

203 

193 

3. Manufaciunns 

97 

too 

93 

101 

106 

111 

120 

140 

6. Coniiniciion 

66 

88 

68 

78 

82 

84 

89 

114 

7. Elfcinci()> and Waicr 

17 

20 

23 

26 

26 

30 

34 


B Tranipon and CommunicalHMU 

39 

44 

♦7 

61 

63 

72 

75 


9 Wholnalc and Retail Trade. 









Hoirti and Rmauranii 

114 

122 

124 

136 

143 

132 

169 

183 

10. Financr. Inturancr, Real 









Eiiate and Buuneu Service* 

22 

21 

24 

28 

31 

33 

39 


11. Owner Occupied Owellingi 

49 

31 

31 

32 

33 

33 

36 

39 

IJ.OmTniRieni ServKe* 

112 

127 

137 

138 

178 

183 

200 


13 Other Servtcei 

17 

19 

20 

24 

26 

27 

27 

27 

14- Le«- Impuird Bank Service Charon 

II 

II 

12 

12 

13 

13 

18 

20 

13. Plot. Import Dune* 

38 

69 

37 

63 

61 

S3 



lO.Craaa Domeiix Product at 









Purthaaer's Value 

1.038 

1.118 

1.122 

1.337 

1.387 

.420 

1.539 

1.668 


Anmul Su>m«al ByOriin 
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The year 1976 was a iiimini; point in the recovery of the economy from staipiaiion 
ami marfipnal growth not only for Sarawak and Malaysia as a whole, but also for most 
other nations in the world. ITic GDP m purchaser’s value at constant price grew by 
19% from SI.122 million in 1975 (GDP in current prices was S2.100 million) to 
$1,337 million in 1976 (52,879 million in current pnees). Expons of goods and non¬ 
factor services increased by 56% while expons of the primary conifiioditics, the 
driving force iKhind the State economy, increased by 60% from $1,387 million in 
1975. In terms of earnings and volume, expons of these conimixliiics particularly 
crude petroleum, ttmber. ruhlier and black pepper increased substantially. In 1977, 
there was a drop in the expon earnings of crude petroleum as a result o( a second 
major oil crisis which led to a weakening of exiemitl demand for crude petroleum. 
This was further aggravated by the jictrolcum conservation [xilicy adopted by 
PK TRONAS in 1978 which resulted in the reduction of oil prtKiuciion as well as 
expon volume. Gonsi-quently, the GDP grew at a much lower rate ol 3.7% and 2.5% 
m 1977 and 1978 resjx-ctively. The State economy began to recover a year later with a 
9.8% increase in the GDP at constant price. Kx|xin ot primary ctiminiHliiics 
|ianirularly cnide petroleum, saw logs and |H-p|)cr increased signilicantly Ixith in 
value and volume during the year. 

Although inevitably allected by the sliiggi.sh economic growth ami the high 
inllation and unemployment experienced m the industrialised nations, esjKciallv in 
terms of the demand for its exjKUis. Sarawak’s economy h.is remained relatively 
stable In 1980 and 1981 the GDP was esiimaietl to grow at 7% [x-r year This wa.s 
considered sati.sfaciorv tilihough less impressive than in 1979. Ilie economic growth 
rale in the iiulusintilised nations, by comparison, was very tnui h lower (esiimaied at 
an average of2%)in 1980. As in the previous economic down turn, the slower paie ol 
economic gniwih in the .State during these years was largely ilue to the g'eneral dei line 
in ilemand for cxptms from the Stale. This deienoraiion is reih e led in a lowering ol 
prues ami exjmrt solume for most major primary iommiKliiies for mstanie. the 
average f o.b. prit e of logs dropped from $133 per cubii inciif m 1979 to $ 122 per 
mini metre, and $117 |)er cubic metre in 1980 and 1981 res|X'< livelv, while the 
res enue from exixin of sawn umber decreased b\ 20% over the pi-riiKl — iVorn 510(> 
million m 1979 to $85 million in 1981. 

The weak external demand for agriruhiiral commixliiies was rellecled in die dro)i 
in the volume ex|x>ned The exjHiri s-olume of aihlxT in 1981 lor instance lell by 
20%. white pepper and black pcp|)cr by 11.7% ami coconut oil by 9 4% 

The adverse impact of glolnd economic recession vijxm the cionomv ol the State 
resulted in further deterioration of the overseas demand forexjKins Innii the State It 
is envisaged that this will have further slowed down the economic grnvsih of the Stale 
to an esiimatc'd 6% in real tenns in 1982. .Although the f.o 1> price of cnide ix-uoleum 
ha.s mntinued to decline since February. 1982. its ex|Kin earning h.ns Ix-en stabilised 
ilmuigh the stepping up of the volume exjxineil. 'ITius. the amount earned in 1982 
showed an increase of 1,3% (fnim $2.6‘K) million in 1981). For the medium term, m 
view of possible funher cuts m the pnee of cnide jK-inileiim it is cxpcctc-d that the 
performances of the .Stale economv will Iw funher depressed. The unlavourablc ellect 
expected as a result of the price cut. Iiowever. vvill be paniaily comjKmsaied lor by the 
injection of a new source of revenue — the ex|X)n of I.NG is ex[x*cied to net 
million in foreign exchange lor th« St.or in 1983 




I he ptrlortiiiinces of .nhcr expons jwniculariy the aRriculiural cotimuxliiks 
showctl a derlinc. In I9R2, expon camings and volumes of rublxrdroppi-d bv 58% 
■r ‘-‘nd 32%. black peppe-r by 4.5% and 4,4%. «ico 
Hour bv 1J% and 5%. and ciKcnui oil by 41% and 29% re5|)cctively. 

hxfxin of saw logs, however, increased in value and volume by 55% and 33% 
lesjxMivrly in 1982. Sawn limber <-xjK»n also increased by 19% in vjilueand 13% in 
x olunie Compared lo the pcrioniiance in the previous two years, ihe timber indusirv 
showed a rciiiarkable improvemc-ni. amidst the j)revailing bleak economic conditions'. 
Kx|>on ot logs in panicular inen-ased in volume and v;Uuc and the nverage f.o.b unit 
value increasc-d Innn SI 17 jK-r cubic mein-in 1981 to S137 jier cubic iiwtrr in 1982. 

1 imber consinuced alKiui 27% of the total expon earning of the Stale during this 
(ktkkI, and still remains the second largest cxjKin of the State after crude petroleum. 

At the sec toral level, the relative imjHinance of Muting and Quarrying in lenns of 
us coninbuiion to the loi.il GDP is nou-d. Its share to the GDP at 1970 constant price 
was 17.6 ,< in 197.1 and 11.6% in 1980. iTom 1972 to 1978 it constituted the biggest 
sh.ire in the (iDP followed by Agriculiun- and l-ivesiock. In 1979. however, it was 
overtaken by forc-sirv- and Digging as the largest cuniribuior. As a rc"sull of the 
.iilopiicm of ihc’ National Depletion Polic y aimed at conwrving energy resiiuacs. the 
total erode priKiuiiion from the State was stabilised at 95.(MK) banrls daily comnared 
to 100,(HK) barrels daily in 1979. 

fon strv .md Digging is also Irecommg more im|)onani in tennsofiis value-added 
'c'‘ «»wilh ihe uiiprovemcnt ofihe logs market after 

the 1-F74/I975 recession. I he logs output has inc reased steadily with high prcxluction 
Ircitn the hill lorusis, W hcreas in 1972 prcxJuciion dropped bv 18.8% from 3,904 706 
Cuba metres in the previous year and decre.ised funher to 2.511.341 cubic- metres in 
a/i’t II'the cccinomic rcccnery. the logs output inerrased Mibsiantially to 
4,-ll 1..1/ cubic mc-irc-s and continued lo grow to fi.:i76.657 cubic metres in 1980. 
Dke .ill other primary c ommodiiic-s expons of timlx-r and logs are vulnerable to price 
due 111.11 ions, .uul c hanges m the overseas liiiilM-r markets will inlluence log prcKlutiion 
or h.irscrsiing in the Slate. In fact, the State limljc-r prcKliiciian. es|xvial)v logs, is 
*1985/1986' ''P'»»'‘*"i cap.it ily of 12 million cubit meire.s by 

Agru iiliurt- is still an imporiani economic aciiviiy in the economy ofSarawak as the 
maioniy ol the (xipulaiion are highly tlf|Kmdcni on agriculture lor their livtlihcxKl. 

, i”" . ‘I ' ** in padi fanning; a subsianiial number in low- 

viclclmg hill path planting Die rest are traditionally involved in rubix-r. rxpfxr and. 
more n-c enilv. in t cK cia and oil palm culiivalion. In terms of growth, the valuc-addcci 
ol Agntu lure and Liwm.h k has inc reused at an average rate of 2.1 % per annum 
xtween I96/-IJ/1 rhe average growth rale was 2.7% {xr annum in real terms 
Ixtwren 1971-19/5 and 3.3% Ixiwccn I97(i-1980 with the output at constant price 
salued at $14, million in 1971 and $192 million in 1981). In tennsofiis share in the 
l*DI . .Agrimliurc and I.ivestcxk consliitiicd the highest share up to 1971. 

Pt-pixr IS an im|K>nant source of growth in agnculiure and the third largest foreign 
«xch.ingc earner .liter jxiroleiim and timlxr. A (Konouni ed increase in its stipplv was 
iiH reascd by 75% (or 9.900 tonnes) from 
1.1,262 tonnes in 1966. 'Die drop m the export prices of pepjxr since 1978 following an 
increase in the world supply and subsequent further deterioration of prices has 
icmiinucd to adversely affect the growth of pepper production in the State. 


RubtKt. .-inolher impunanragricukural commodity is rather erratic in (ernis of its 
production. This is partly a result of the inconsistent tapping due to weather 
conditions as well as socio-economic and political reasons. Over a period of two 
decatics, export earnings of rubber dropped from S72.6 million in i%2 to $2-1.2 
million in 1982. Its expon volume dropped from 44,499 tonnes in 1962 to 19,938 
tonnes and 15,919 tonnes in 1972 and 1982 respectively. 

The general decline in production and export volume of rublxrr during the last 
decade is partly due to a shift towards oil palm and cocoa which were introduced in 
1966 under the Agriculture Diversification Programme, and into the land schemes in 
the seventies. Sarawak began contributing to the total Malaysian oil palm ex{M>n only- 
in 1974 when the first harvesting was done on the oil palm land schemes. During that 
year, the production was 525 tonnes valued at $732,000. It increased to about 16,000 
tonnes and 19,000 tonnes in 1978 and 1979 respectively, 'ila- State had been 
importing palm oil and palm kernel since the early seventies, and thus the net ex|x>n 
of palm oil products was only $519,027 in 1974. 'fhis increased to $4.04 million in 
1975 and to $35.2 million in 1979. 'Die ex|xiri of palm oil increased from $732,000 in 
1974 to $32.6 million in 1980 despite fluriuatiuns in the price of the comtiUKliiy. In 
terms of total volume exported over the period, it increased from 523 tonnes to 25,562 
tonnes. In 1981, however, the amount earned dropped by 32% as its f.o.b. price 
decreased. 

While the export eantings of the agricultural commodities, particularly niblx-r, 
pepper and coconut oil has declined since 1979, the amount earned by cocoa beans 
has inerrasrd despite a dmp in its f.o.b. prices (from $6.68 {x-r kilogramme in 1979 to 
$3.47 per kilogramme in 1982). However, cocoa is still a minor cash crop in terms ot 
its value-ad<led share in agriculture, although undoubtedly its im{x>nance as an 
agnculiural export earner is growing. 

Manufacturing, which at one lime cunsiiiuled a larger share in the (iDP than 
Mining and Quarrying, grew at the relatively high rate of 8.5% in real terms during 
the Third Malaysia Plan period (1976-1980) compared to 3.8% in the four years 
Ix-iwecn 1971-75. Tlic emphasis in Manufacturing in the sixties and the early 
seventies was predominantly on import substitution. However, this has Ix-en shifted 
in favour of industrial activities of a more remunerative nature. 'Hie Government 
industrial {xilicy lowanls the developmcm of resource-based industries is encouraging 
and is expected to provide a wider base for the gniwih of Manufacturing in the near 
future. 


IV. Natural Resources 

And Their Development 


As a developing Siaic, Sarawak is well-endowed with natural resources. These 
inclu^ng^^rareas of foresi and varied minerals 


LAND AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 

/rln “"‘I Adminisiraiion in Sarawak has been ihc Land Code 

(Cap-BI) IMS. In 1971 amendments were made to the Land Code (Cap. 81) to mve 
wider definition to the categories of persons pcrmiiled to hold land in areas other than 
. .itivc Area luind in Sarawak and also to permit cenain persons or bodies to hold 
and deal in Native Area Und, The amendments also involved cenain provisions 
which gave greater ncxibiliiy in the matter of alienation of Slate land and the 
cnarging of land and premia. 

In 1974. oihnr nmcndmcni. lo Ihc Code were made one of ihe major of there 
mvolvcd a provision thai on the expiry of 6 weeks after noiiee of the direelion of the 
Minisier to exlinguish Cu.iomary Rights, the land shall reven lo Ihe Stale This 
enables the exlinei.nn of Cuslninary Rights lo be elTeeied independently of the final 
sctticmcm of com|)ensaiion thereto and possession lo l>e taken of the land afrccicd bv 
such rights. ’ 

Another major amendment introduced four new sections to prevent non-citizens 
from manipulating land values m .Sarawak, i.e. there is to be a total prohibition on 
land deJings by non-cuizens who have not been granted permanent residence in 
Sarawak and ^ foreign owned companies and corporations which arc not rcmsicrcd 
m Malaysia This amendment .also requires the consent of the Govcmor-in-Council 
kir knd dcalinip by locally registered companies where the majority voting rights arc 
held by non-citizens and by foreign Governments and sovereigns. The requirement, 
howtser, does not apply lo the federal Unds Commissioner or Fcdci^ or State 
Government or Statutory Ixxlies or agencies. 

One other important amendment provided for the iuuc of grants in perpetuity 
instead of lcas«. free of premium, rents and fees, to Natives in cases where their 
^cupaiion and use of State land, is recognised in accordance with the rights acquired 
by customary tenure amounting to ownership of land for residential or agricultural 
purposes. It also made provision to convert into grams in perpetuity leases of Stale 
land which have already been issued to Natives in similar cases, with the exception of 
those titles the use of which prior to 3rd April 1974 has been changed from 
agricultural purposes lo any other purposes. 

On 8th December. 1974. further amendments to the Code were made to 
give iwwcr to officers of the Department of Lands and Surveys to arrest without 
warrant any person found unlawfully occupying State land. Provisions were made to 
enable officers not below the rank of Superintendenc and with the assistance of police 
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ofTiccn to evict any perwn found committing an ulTcncc of iUcgally removing rock 
materials under S^tion 32A or in unlawful occupation of State land, and to take 
possession of any property used in the commission of an uffcnce. 

There are also a number of other ordinances in Sarawak relating to land. Some of 
these enactments are the Mining Ordinance of 1949, the Land fContntl of Sub¬ 
division) Ordinance of 1954 and the Strata Titles Onlinancc of 1974. 

The Administration of the Land Code (Cap. 81) is entrusted to the Director of 
I.,ands and Surveys. The Land and Survey Department is responsible for a wide 
range of Land Administration duties which cover survey, planning, registration, 
valuation, and general administration of Land Laws and alienated land. 

To facilitate the general administration of land, land in Sarawak has been classified 
under Section 4 of the Land Code (Cap. 81) into the following categories:- 

(a) .Mixed Zone, where lami can be held under title by non-Natives or by 
Natives; 

(b) Native Area [..and, where land can only be held under title by Natives; 

(c) Reserved Land, where land is reserved for Government use; 

(d) Native Customary Land, whore the Natives hold land under cusiotnary 
tenure and includes such land within areas which have been tioclan-ti to be 
Mixed Zone [..and or Native Area Land; 

(c) Interior l-ind Area, which is residue of land not falling under any of the 
aimve four categories. 

'ITic Land Code of 1958 also provides a new system which shmiki enable the 
greater pan of the land in Sarawak to l>e brought on the Register within a reasonable 
|>eri(xl of lime. The adjudication of native customary rights plays an imponant role in 
the proper dcvelopmem of the Stale, especially with the formation of several statutory 
bodies undenaking land development. 


FORESTRY RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
About 75% of the total area of Sarawak or 93.000 sq. km. are at any one lime 
under forest cover. Of this, it is estimated that 33% (nlK)ui 25% of the .State area) are 
under j>ennancni forest. 

Due to its geographical location, impiral rainforest predominates in Sarawak. 'Die 
forest is generally heicrtigcncous in nature with many of the sjx-cies still underscribed 
by botanists. It is estimated that about 10% of Sarawak forest are valuable as 
commercial limlier. 


Forest Classification 

The forests of the State can be broadly classified into the following categories 
de(Knding u|X)n the natural characteristics of the vegrialion: 

(i) Mangrove Swamp 

This occurs in the tidal swamps in sheltered places in the estuaries of the 
larger rivers. 
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(ii) Peat Swamp Forett 

Due to the broadness of the peat swamp which makes up a greater part of ^ 
the cental bell and the varied vegetation thereon, this category is further 
sub-divided into (a) Mixed Swamp Forest, (b) Alan Swamp Forest, and (c) 
Padang Paya Forest. 

(iii) Kcrangas or Health Forest 

lliis occurs in areas of very poor soil and is scattered throughout the Stale. 
State. 


(iv) Riparian Forest 

Ihis category occupies the narrow strips of riverine alluvial soils. 

(v) Other Forest 

Other Forest refers to the remaining forest which is found on less 
defined «>il. It is divided aliiiudinally into (a) Lowland Dipicrocarp Forest, 

(b) Hill Dipterocarp Forest and (c) Moss Forest found on mountain regions. 

Timber Industries And Their Production 

Timber ba.-vcd industries are, alter petroleum, the second most important 
contributor to the State ex|>on earnings and cmploymcni. The total value of forest 
products cxfHined grew from about ICO million in 1«JC3 to almost $1,000 million in 
1981, An employment sursey conduciwl by the Forest Depanmeni for 1977 revealed 
that the timljcr sector olTcrcd direct employment for 28,000 perstins and indirect 
i iiiploymeni lor an additional l7.n(K) persons. 


Timber Harvesting 

I he log harvesting industry in Sarawak has advanced considerably since it became 
the liarkiwnc of timber production. 

, 1963 period to 1981. log production has followed quite on irregular patlem. 

This is because of: 

(a) influences of the licensing of large tracts of State land hill forest in late 
1960's: 

(b) sharply fluctuating inicmational demand for logs; 

(c) transition period in the Government policy when the issue of licences was 
temporarily curtailed in late 1960s to early 1970s; 

(d) licensing of Forest Industries Development Project areas commencing from 
1964. 

Sawmilling Industry 

This industry made its beginning under an FAO Sawmill Engineer in the cariy 
sixties. Use of circular saws were soon changed to bandsaws. The contribution of 
this industry in terms of total output, value of expons, revenue and employment has 
been significant. 

Ramin b one of the most significant timbers. 
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Veoecr and Plywood 

This is quite a new industry as it started only in 1975. The United States is the 
main market for Sarawak veneer and plywood. 

Mouldings/DoweU 

This industry is a thriving high-value producer and is labour intensive. It uses 
basically Ramin olT-cuts as raw materials. Due to the shonage of Ramin, attempts 
have been initialed to make use of other species. 

Other Smaller Industries 

These include the production of laminated board, and wood chips. 

Timber Revenue 

Forest revenue accruing to the public sector is mainly derived from the following 
sources; 

(a) Timltcr Royalty; 

(b) Premia; 

(c) Fees and Services; 

(d) Expun Duties; 

(e) Timber Cess (Sarawak Foundation Trust Fund); 

(f) Timber Development Premium 

(g) Timber Grading Fees. 

0\’er the 1963-1982 period, the total revenue collection by the public sector from 
limber increased steadily except for the period between 1972 and 1975 when it 
lluctuated. In 1981 the total revenue collected was S212.5 million. 

The biggest source of revenue comes from the Timber Royally which in 1981 was 
1124 million — a very great increase from 1963 when only ateui $6 million was 
collected. 

Timber Grading Fees and Timber Development Premium were collected and 
credited to the Sarawak Timber Industry Development Corporation’s fund. 

The other important source of revenue is the Export Duties imposed on the 
exportation of timber to other countries. Due to the relatively small population in the 
State, the output of limber based industries is mainly exported. On the other hand, 
there is also a small amount of limber being imponed into the Stale annually. 

Timber Exports 

Besides its importance as a source of Government or public sector revenue, the 
timber industry is also a v-itally important private sector activity and a major 
contributor to the State GDP. The viability and essence of the State timber industry, 
however, lie in the availability ofexpon markets of which the most important are for 
logs and sawn timber. Logs arc exported mainly to Japan, Taiwan and South Korea. 

Ramin is the main species of sawn timber exported. Thus, due to a decline in 
Ramin log production over the years, the export of sawn limber has also followed a 
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downhill trend. The major importer? of Ramin sawn timber are countries in Weiiem 
tumpe such as West Germany, Britain, Italy and the Netherlands. 

Agencies Responsible For Timber Resources Development 

1. Forest Department 

The Forest E>epanmcni is broadly divided into six main branches. These are:* 

(a) Forest Administration;. 

(b) Amenities and Conservation; 

(c) Protection and Legislation: 

(d) Forest Operations; 

(e) Forest Industrial Development Research; 

(0 Forest Research. 

In looking after forest of the State the main objectives of the Department are:* 

(a) Research on afTorcstation: 

(b) Forest regeneration; 

(c) Forest protection; 

(d) Maximising the utilization of the forest resources; 

(*■) I"** preserve sufficient land for timber production in perpetuity; 

(0 Environmental protection and the conservation of flora and fauna; 

(r) The Department also performs police duties such as enforcing the Forest 
Ordinance, Wildlife Protection Ordinance and controls all forestry 
operations covered under the terms of a forest licence; 

(h) Iljc Dcpnnmcnt holds the responsibility of collecting revenues and other 
such fees; 

(i) The Forest Department also performs the role of managing the forest, 
paniculariy managing the Permanent Forests, and maintaining the principal 
of 'sustained yield” for timber production and environmental protection. 

2. Sarawak Timber Industry Development Corporation 

'Ihc Sarawak Timber Industry Development Corporation (STIDC) was 
established in May 1973 under the Sarawak Timber Industry Corporation 
(Ferbjidanan Perusahaan Kemajuan Kayu Sarawak) Ordinance, 1973, 

The mam function of STIDC is to stimulate by all possible means the planned 
expansion of wood-based industries throughout the State at a rate consistent with the 
over^ interest of the economy, the availability of capita] and technical expenise and 
the effective management of the forest resources. 

3. The Ministry of Forestry 

A central body that co-ordinates the administration of the Forest Department and 
the STIDC IS the Ministry of Forestry. The Ministry of Forestry was formed as a 
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sc|>aralc cniiiy in 1980 when it was separated from the combined Ministries of 
Forestry, Lands and Mineral Resources which was earlier still called the Ministry of 
Lan<i and Forests. 

The n'siKinsibilitics of the Ministry of Fon-siry are policy formulation and decision 
making on matters ]>crtaining to exploitation and conservation of forests as well as the 
development of timber industry. 

Apart from the above, the Ministry also co-ordinates the operation of the following 
oniinanecs: 

(a) Forest Ordinance; 

(b) National Parks Ordinance; and 

(c) The Protection of Wildlife Ordinance. 


MINERAL RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 

Sarawak has l)ecn endowed with varied and reasonably rich mineral resources. For 
more than a century, minerals have been important to the life of Sarawak and today 
they still play a prominent pan in the economy. Gold and antimony were the first to 
be mined, after which mercury, coal, then oil and bauxite, and more recently silica 
sand have been workcxl. 

The discovery and development of dilTcrent minerals has made a subsianiiul 
contribution to the economy of Sarawak at various times, with occasional periods of 
exceptional pnisperity. The maximum production of antimony was 1872. of mercury 
in 1877, of cool in 1898, of gold in 1907. of oil in 1929 and 1976, and ofliauxite in 
1961. Recent discoveries of silica sand, kaolinitic day and gas have resulted in new 
mineral industries. Fur example, the natural gas off-shore from Bintulu is in the 
production stage and plans arc in hand for mining the kaolinitic clay. Pms|xx{s for 
the resumption of coal mining are gixxl, with increased attention iKing paid to the 
possibilities of exploiting coal in the various major deposits in Sarawak. 

Tlic mining sector has been contributing significantly to the economic growth of 
the State especially in the early 1970’s largely due to the increase in the volume of 
export and the favourable prices of petroleum. Present trends in the sector indicate a 
continuation of the predominance of oil and natural gus in view of the exploitation 
of the vast natural gas deposits off the coast of Rintulu. This will supply the 
requirements of the liquefied natural gas plant in Bintulu. 

The total output of major minerals in the State between 1963-1981 were worth 
more than $14,000 million. 

Petroleum 

Petroleum is by far the most important mineral in terms of its contribution as 
revenue earner to the State. Petroleum royalty to the state government in the form of 
cosh payments amounted to alxiui $161 million in 1982 compared with $135 
million in 1980 and $37 million in 1975. Upstream |>eirolcum investments in 
Sarawak registered $1.3 billion in 1982 compared with $0.5 billion in 1980 and $0.2 
billion in 1975. 

The Petroleum industry in Sarawak started in 1910 when oil was first produced 
from the Miri field; oil production then was confined to the land areas. 
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The urnial production level of the Miri field was only 83 Urreb per d.y It 
rubrequendy renched ils peak production of 15,211 barred, per day In 1929. Since 
then pn^uciion from this Held continued to decline over Ihe yean and the avcraec 
production fcH to only 263 barrels a day in 1972. 

With the exhaustion of reserves on-shore, exploration for petroleum resources 
Ixgan to shift olT-shorc in 1968. It was not until 1971 that the industry actually made 
a signil^ant impact on the State economy through the marked increase in production 
Irom oU-shore oil field. 

Pniduciion of crude oU was slightly more than 373.000 barrels in 1963 and this 
dcchnerl to .nbout 328.000 barrels in 1%7. However the year 1968 marked a new era 
in the oil mdustn- with the discovery of a new oilfield off-shore Miri which went into 
pnxluction ‘n July 1968. As a result of this discovery, production increased to more 
‘ particular year. 3.387 million barrels in 1969. and 

6.559 million liarrels in 1970. By 1971. the level of production was more than 25 
million barrels and in 1981. well over 35.5 million barrels. The production of crude 
pcirolrum reached its peak in 1976. when a total of 42.4 million barrels were 
pniduccd. 


Initially the production in Sarawak was solely operatctl by Sarawak Shell Bcrhad. 
\\ ah the formation of the National Oil Corporation (PETRONAS) the Government 
took over the responsibility of developing the peimleum resources of the state. 

In terms of cx|x>rt, petroleum has been ihc single largest earner of foreign 
exchange for the ptist 20 years. It accounted for 56% of the lotal expon camintt in 
1962, 53% in 1972 and 62% in the periotl 1982. 

Hie exjion earnings from petroleum and petroleum products were valued at 
$226.2 million in 1962. By 1972 this value had increased by 42% to aboul 1321.1 
million. In 1976, liecausc of higher unit prices and output, the export earnings from 
l«'tmlcum was v.dued at $1,532.2 million. In 1978. there was however, a drop of 
28% from the previous year in export earnings from crude petroleum largely due to 
tile reduction in its f.o.b. value. {‘Ixpon earnings however recovered a year later and 
in 1981 the value stood at $3,018.5 million. Today, crude petroleum alone accounts 
for 55% of the .State’s total export earnings. 


Natural Gas 

During the late 1960s and cariy 1970s when Sarawak Shell Bcrhad was prospecting 
for oil along the Contincnial Shelf of Sarawak natural gas was encountered in most of 
ihcir drillings in addition to the discovery of oil reserves in the off-shore fields. 
Subscqucni investigations revealed that a number of the wells contained gas in 
Kimmcrcial quantities. 

Huge reserves of unasstKiaied gas were found off-shore Biniulu in 1971. 

Hiis discovery of natural gas off the coast of Sarawak was to mark the beginning of 
an important era in the economic history of Sarawak. In October 1971 Shell and 
Mitsubishi Corporation of Japan propos^ the liquefied natural gas project to the 
Malaysian Government, after which period between 1971-1973 Shell and Mitsubishi 
Coqxiration carried out a feasibility study for the exploration of the gas resources. A 
joint venture agreement was signed on 31si March, 1978 between Shell, Mitsubishi 
and PETRONAS. and in June the same year, the Malaysia LNG Sdn. Bhd. was 
incorporated. 

The $3,000 million LNG plant is the single largest investment to date in Malaysia 
and signifies an important landmark in the development of the gas industry in the 
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State and in the country as a whole. The first export shipment of liquefied natural ^as 
to Japan was in January, 1983. 

Sarawak state will also be entitled to royalties as a result of the produaion of gas 
from this project. It is estimated that the royalties, in the form of cash payments, due 
to Sarawiik for the years 1983 to 1986 will be as follows; 


Sarawak: Cath payments accruing from gas production 
Unit; M$ Million 

Year Cash Payments 

1983 49 

1984 84 

1985 123 

19B6 176 


Petronai 

The Petroleum Nasional Berhad or PETRONAS was formed in 1974 with the 
enactment of the Petroleum Development Act. Under the Act, the entire ownership 
and exclusive rights of exploring and extracting petroleum and gas both on-shore and 
off-shore arc vested in PETRONAS. The formation of PETRONAS, therefore, 
spelled the end of the concession system, whereby oil companies were totally 
responsible for the exploration and exploitation of petroleum resources in the 
country. 

In 1975, the Sarawak Government signed an agreement with PETRONAS, under 
which the State Government will be paid a fixed 5% of the gross production by value 
of oil and gas produced in the Stale in exchange for the entire ownership and ronircil 
of pctmleum ami gas resources which became vested in PETRONAS. 

Petronas’ Activities in Sarawak 

Petronas’ activities in Sarawak arc guided by its corporate objectives which arc to: 

(a) explore, produce and properly manage the pcinilcum rrsourres of the 
country: 

(b) ensure that the country is pmvidcii with petroleum and petrochemical 
products at fair prices: 

(c) offer the government advice on petroleum and pctnichemiral matters: 

(d) ensure that Malaysians arc in control and are actively involved in its 
activities and 

(c) encourage the establishment of petroleum-based industries locally. 

Petronas' activities in Sarawak arc centred at Miri, where the Lutong refinery and 
crude oil terminal are located and at Bintulu where the LNG plant is situated. 

Further Petronas has since 1976 with the signing of the PSC, continued to ensure 
uninterrupted gas supplies at relatively subsidised rates to the Sarawak Electridty 
Supply Corporation (SESCO). Presently about three million standard cubic feet per 
day of gas from the West Lutong and Baram oil fields flow to Scsco, Miri. while an 
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^ million standard cubic feel per day commenced in May 1983 
The major petroleum projects under implementation in Sarawak arc as follows: 


LNG Project 

(a) The LNG project was first conceived in 1971 with the discovery of 
substantial volumes of natural gas in the Central Luconia gas fields, offshore 
Sarawak. Following the discovery of the gas reserves, a number of studies 
were made and the results indicated that an LNG plant to liquefy the gas for 
expon would be viable. The proposal to establish the LNG projea was 
submitted in 1973 to the Federal Government which directed Petronas in 
1974 to undertake the initial coKirdination of the project. 

(b) The LNG plant in Tanjong Kidurong. Biniulu. which was completed in 
ITccember 1982. is currently producing 1.7 million tonnes per annum of 
LNG for export to Tokyo FJearic Co. and Tokyo Gas Co. in Japan. The 
first shipment of 57.000 tonnes of LNG left Sarawak for Japan on January 
29 1983. When the plant becomes fullyopcralional in 1986. it is expected to 
pnxiuce six million tonnes of LNG per annum. The plant is jointly owned 
and operated by Petronas. Shell and Mitsubishi. Petronas’ equity share in 
the project is 65 per cent while Shell and Mitsubishi hold at 17.5 per cent 
stake each. 


Asean Bintulu Fertiliser Plant 

(a) .Another ix.-tri.leum project in the State is the Asean Bintulu fertiliser (ABF) 
|il.ini. I'hc prtijrct was first conceived at the seventh meeting of the Asean 
Fx-onomic Ministers held in Kuala Lumpur in December 1978. At the 
mating, it was agreed in principle that the Malaysian ammonia-urea plant 
will be one of the Asean industrial projects. The Malaysian Government 
ap|x.inicd Petronas to implement the project which will be operational at 
Bintulu, Sarawak, with feedstork gas from the Central Luconia area. 

(b) This Asean joint-venture plant, which is targetied for completion in 
mid-1985. has a capacity to produce 1.000 tonnes of ammonia and 1.500 
tonnes of urea per day. 

(c) In keeping with the other Asean industrial projects where the host country 
holds a larger equity share. Malaysia, through Petronas, has a 60 per cent 
equity shareholding. Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand each hold a 13 
per cent share while Singapore has a nominal one per cent share. 

PetronM* retail marketing network in Sarawak continues to be strengthened. 
Petronas first commenced Us retail marketing activities in Sarawak in early 1981 with 
a dic^ and kerosene skid tank station at Bintulu. Two additioital stations were 
est^lished in Kuching by August. 1982. in order to meet the growing demand for 
middle distillates i.e. diesel and kerosene. 

Besidw the skid tank stations, an aviation depot was established at the Kuching 
AiiT»rt in ^y 1982 and plans to provide aviation refueling facilities at the Sibu, 
Mm and Biniulu Airports are underway. 
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Pctronu’ future development in Sarawak 

(a) iO pciml nations by 1985: 

(b) A bulk petroleum product depot at Kuching with pnKluri delivery centres at 
a few other smaller towns by end of 1984: and 

(c) A phased LPG market entry commencing from April 1983 and the 
appointment of LPG dealers to assist Petronas in the marketing of this 
pr^uct. 

Gold 

Gold has probably l>cen mined in West Sarawak for several centuries and is known 
to lx- widely distributed in small quantities elsewhere in the State. Most of the 
recoitled output has come from the Bau Mining District where nearly a million 
ounces were pnxiuced between 1899 and 1921. Since then, small-scale mining has 
met with varying success. 

Over the hist decade, the production of gold has slowly declined from about 1,400 
ounces in 1971 toalxnit 67 ounces in 1981. The sharp dn>p in prtxiuction isaresult of 
the closure of the few imiM>rtant operating mines on expiry of their mining licences 
since 1979. 

Investigations carried out by the Geological Sur\'cy Department reveal that there is 
little prospect for large-scale mining in the Bau area in the future. 

Antimony 

Antitnony was diKovered in the Bau area in 1823, and since then a total of about 
90,172 tonnes have been produced mostly in the l.ntter pan of the last century. The 
principal mines were near Gunong Pangga. Jambusiin. Bidi and Buan Bidi. all in the 
Bau Mining District. Small amounts of ore have been mined at irregular intervals 
during the present century, and although regular mining was resumed in 1964, 
production has Ixren small. In 1970 when the world antimony price reached its 
highest level, prospecting was very active and the numlwr of mines in operation 
increased. Several of the old workings in the Bau area were mined but the on- 
exploited was of low grade. 

Large-scale antimony ore mining appears unlikely as the known deposits arc of low 
grade and uneconomic size. Prospects for small-scale mining, however, appear gotxl 
for a number of years. 

Bauxite 

Bauxite was mined from 1958 to 1%5 by the Scmaian Bauxite Ltd. at Munggu 
Belinn, Sematan in West Sarawak. During this period, a total of approximately 1.52 
million tonnes was mined and cx}K)ncd mainly to Japan. For scvei^ years, bauxite 
was Sarawak's main mineral product. 

Bauxite has also been found at a number of other places in West Sarawak, the only 
imponant deposit, however, being at Bukit Gebong where it is estimated that about 
1.5 million long tons of washed bauxite may be available from an area of about 265 
hectares. The grade, however, is poorer than that at Munggu Belian. 

A regional reconnaissance survey for bauxite deposits in West Sarawak undenaken 
by the Geological Survey Department in 1981-1982 suggests that the deposits at Tg. 
Scrabang and Bukit Bniu may justify detailed evaluation of their economic potential. 
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v,oai 

Saraw^ has widespread and abundant occurrences of coal. The largest coal 
deposits known to have some economic potential arc located in Silanick, Bintulu, 
Miikah-B^in^aii and the Merit Pila area. Coal is also kno%s-n to occur in the Sadong, 
Menangkm. Hose Mountains and the Usun Apau areas. The total potential for coal 
in the State is estimated to be around 500 million tonnes. 

c quality of the deposits is concerned, the Bintulu coal and pan of the 

Silantek deposit are of coking propenies and suitable for use in mctallunncal 
processes, l^c Mcnt*Pila, Mukah-Balingian and Sadong are of lignitic variety and 
the mam industrial use will lx: as a fuel for power generation. 

The Silantek coal deposit, located in the Silantck-Abok area, about 130 km from 
Kuching was known as early as 1869. Since then the coal has been investigated on 
several occasions by both the Geological Survey Depanment as well as private 
companies. The latest exploration was carried out in 1981 to determine the feasibility 
of developing pan of the deposit. 

Drilling has proven the existence of about 7.4 million tonnes of coal, comprising 2 
million tonnes of coking coal and 5.4 million tonnes of anthracitic coal. Further 
inferred reserves of 50 million tonnes may be available between 123-136 km and 
further south to the Kalimantan border. So far. the Silanick coal deposit has not been 
worked 


The Mcril-Fila dejxisit is located in the upper reaches of Batang Rajang about 75 
km up-sircain of Kapit in the Seventh Division, l-lxtensivc prospecting work was done 
between 1974-1977. Thirc major zones have been identified as the coal areas, 
namely, (1) Manga Merit area where 2 major coal zones designated as Bclawai- 
Mcijun and Mcrii-Tcbulan arc found; (ii) the Pila river area; and (iii) the Long Hills 
aiea. Prospecting work has indicated that a total potential reserve in the region of 250 
million tonnes is available in the Mcrit-Pila basin. At present, a private concern has 
l>ccn awiirtlcd the Mining Ixrasc in pan of the Manga Merit and Ixmg Hills areas for 
exploration. 

Coal deposits in the Bintulu area have been known since the early 1900s. Modcsi- 
.-iizcd deposits of coal are found scattered in several localities near Bintulu. Extensive 
exploration wa.s carried out Ix'iwecn 1974-1977. At the present stage of development, 
a Cfcneral Prospecting Licence has been issued over the area. Based on the results 
available so far, it is considered unlikely that very thick coal seams with great lateral 
extcnl cxi.si ill the Bintulu area. The occurrence of a single large deposit of coal is 
imlikdy. 

l-irgr coal deposits also occur in the low-lying area Ix-iwccn the Mukah and 
B.ilingian rivers. The Mukah-Balingian coal deposits have been investigated by the 
Givilogical Survey Department and more recently by private interests in 1974-1975. 
By far the greatest potential for coal lies in the eastern pan of the area in the 
Pengareh. Lamai and Rawon areas, where conservative estimates pul the reserve at 
alxiut 100 million tonnes. In the central area, the limited drilling carried out has 
shown a potential rcser\-e of about 30 million tonnes. 


Constructional Materials 

Constructional materials produced in Sarawak consist of stone, gravel, sand and 
structural clay pnxlucts which are mainly bricks, tiles, and sub-soil pipes. The 
prtxluction of stone during the period 1963-1980 was 11.5 million cubic metre* 
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valued al about $88 million; and that of f^vd 727,000 cubic metres valued at about 
$4.17 million. In the period 1963-1981 about 349.9 million bricks valued at about 
$49.59 million were produced. 

Most of the stone and gravel produced was used for road construction and 
maintenance, and as concrete aggregates in building construction. Operating 
quarries in West Sarawak are producing quality stones, llicse indude the quarries at 
Stapok, Slabar, Semenggo, Sligang and Sibanyis. The Sebuyau quarry is producing 
excellent quality granite stone; and the Stebun and Ensabang quarries are producing 
good quality stone from basalt and andesite. Limestone is fairly widespread in First 
Division and at present, there are 3 quarries producing limestone in the area. 


Kaolinitic Clay 

Deposits of kaolinitic day suitable for use in the paper industry, and for ceramics 
and refactory purposes arc found near Halai Ringin, and Silantek. Similar day also 
occurs at Srinatan, Tanah Futch, Muara Tuang, Kuching, Sibu Uiiil anil 
Saniubong. 

Glass Sand 

Deposits of silica sand suitable for glass manufacture have been located north of 
Hintulu and in the Haram Valley both in the Fourth Division; in Lundu, Sematan 
and Santubong in the First Division; and near Koban in Second Division. So far only 
the reserve near Bintulu has been mined. Mining of the reserve in Bintulu started in 
1976 and up to 1981 a total of ulxiut 425.000 tonnes of glass sand has been produced. 


Other Minerals 

The other minerals which arc found in small quantities include dolnmiic, iron ore, 
lead, copper, nickel, mercury and phosphate. 

Dolomite was discovered in 1981 in part of the Mclinau Gorge. However, 
exploration may not be possible as a result of the gazetting of the Mclinau area as a 
national park. 

Iron ore occurs at various places in West Sarawak and parts of the Rajang and 
Biiram Valleys. However, the deposits are not of economic significance. 

Nickel, associated with copper and cobalt, was discovered in 1961 near Rukii 
Gebong, West Sarawak during routine mapping by (he Geological Survey 
Dc|)artincni. .Subsequent pmspecting faileil to locate the mineral in any commercial 
quantities. 

Mercury mining and smelting at Tegora and Gading constituted an important 
industry in West Sarawak in the nineteenth century', but production has been sm.i]l 
and intermittent since 1898. In 1962, some prospecting was done at Tegora but 
further prospecting operation work was held up for security reasons in 1964. Further 
investigations in 1968, 1%9 and 1970 indicated that there arc reserves of about 
21,000 tonnes. 

Guano and rock phosphate arc found in limestone caves in Sarawak notably in the 
Niah, Setabar, Lobong Batu and Siaai eaves. A total reserves of about 20,000 tonnes 
is estimated. Production is done on a small scale in order to avoid disturbing swjfilcts 
nesting in (he eaves. 
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Agencies Responsible For Mineral Resources Dcvelopmco( 

Mines Department 

The Mines Department was pan of the Gct^ogical Survey Depanment, Borneo 
Territories before Sarawak joined Malaysia. In 1964, a separate, independent 
Depanment of Mines was formed. The Depanment was first administered by the 
Director of Geological Survey. Borneo Region, who was gazetted as the Inspector of 
Mines for Sarawak and Sabah. In 1969, the responsibilities for the administration of 
the Dc|)anineni was transferred to the Mines Depanment. Malaysia, in Kuala 
l.uinpur. The Chief Inspector of Mines, Malaysia became the overall authority and 
an Inspector of Miners from Peninsular Malaysia was sent over to take charge of the 
administration of the Mines Department, ^rawak and the Mines Depanment, 
Sabah. At present, the activities of the depanment in Sarawak and Sabah are under 
the Dtrpuiy Director of Mines, the Director's post being vacant since 1974. 

The Depanment of Mines is essentially a mining law-enforcement and industry* 
incmiloring Ixidy responsiblr for the orderly development of mineral resources, and 
the inspection of fossicking, mining and mineral processing activities. It plays an 
important role in advising the State and Federal Governments on technical aspects 
and policies pertaining to the industry such as with regard to mining, mineral 
exploration, mineral proccuing, foreign investment in mining and other related 
matters. 

The role the IX*p;inment is playing in the development of the Mining and 
Quarrying industry may Ixrst be seen in the functions it is performing. These include: 

(i) Law enfmerment and administration of the mining rules and ordinance; 

(ii) Advising the Slate Government on all technical aspects and policies relating 
to the mining industry; on the issuing and renewal of prospecting licences 
and mining Icitscs; 

(iii) Gompiling statistics related to the mining industry; 

(iv) Fnimoiing greater bumiputcra participation in the mining industry in terms 
of ownership.'! .md employment; 

(v) Promfiiing the growth and development of the mining industry; 

(vi) Conducting exploration and c\-nluation work which cannot be undertaken 
by the private sector; 

(vii) Delineating potential mining areas with a view to cnciHiragc private sector 
investment; 

(viii) Conducting research on improved mcthcxls of mining and mineral 
Ix:ncficialion; 

(ix) Conserving the State's mineral resources by eiuuring that the exploitations 
of such resources are carried out in orderly, safe and erficicni manner; 

(x) Ensuring chat safe, orderly and skilful practices arc adopted in all mining 
operations so as not to cause danger to life and property; 

(xi) Site investigation of quarries; 
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(xii) Siic invcstii'aiion and approval ol explosive magazine for quarries, mininx 
and civil cn^inccrin;; works: 

(xiii) Providing a lechnu'iti advisors- service lo the industry; 

(xiv) Pmifcting natural environment as far as jxissibie by ensuring that adetiuaie 
anii'iwlluiion measures arc taken in the course of prospecting and mining 
operation; 

(xv) {-'valuation of feasibility studies and prosjH-t ting reports. 

Geological Survey E>cpartnicnt 

The Gcttlogical Surscy Office in Kuching was the hcadquaiers of a combined 
Department established in 1949 for Sarawak and Sabah, then known as the 
Geological Surv-cy De{>anmrni. British Territories in Borneo. With the formation of 
Midaysia on 31st August. 1963, the Department became a branch of ihc Geological 
Surs-ey IVpartmcnt Malaysia, h was known as the Geological Survey Department, 
Hontco Region, Malaysia. This was eventually integrated with the Geological Survey 
Department, Malaysia under one Director-General with the Federal headquarters in 
l|M>h when Malayanisation of the Geological staff in Sarawak was completed in mid 
1968. 

'I'hc Geological Surs-ey Department is the rcsean-h orgatiisation responsible for the 
collection imd dissemination of information on the geology and mineral resources of 
the country, and for the application of this information to ecunomir and cultural 
development, Ixith hy departmental action and by provision of advisory services. 

'I'hc Department in the past two derudes has iK-cn geared towards carrying out 
systematic geological mapping, economic mineral investigations, and research and 
utulcrlnking publication. From performing the essential reconnaissance work, the 
Department has moved to the more active exploration prtyccts with specific economic 
objectives. This change of emphasis has been adopted with the jtrimary objective of 
stimulating and accelerating exploration and exploitation of mincnil rrsouncs in the 
State. Resides these the Department is also engaged in the exploration and 
development of underground water to solve the water sujtply problems in the coastal 
arejis of Sarawak. 

AGRICULTURE DEVELOPMENT 

.Sarawak is primarily an agricultural economy with 79% of her population living in 
the rural areas. According to the 1977 Agriculture Census, it was estimated that 
about 69% of her economically active labour force were engaged in various 
agrinihurol activities. In terms of land area, it was estimatrtl that about 2.8 million 
hectares in the State had been brought under cultivation. However, of this only 11 % 
is intensively used for horticulture, perennial cropping and wet padi cultivation. The 
other 89% is or has once l>cen used for shifting cultivation. 

Most of the farms operating in the State arc small-holdings. There are very few 
estates in existence. Since the early 1960s, the important crops grown in Sarawak 
have been padi, rubber, pepper, coconut and sago. However, oil palm and cocoa 
have become increasingly imponant since the late 1970s. To reduce an over- 
dependence on a particular crop and to generate extra income, the Department of 
Agriculture has encouraged smallholders to diversify their agricultural aaivities by 
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cultivating other emps. Under it, crop diveniHcation programme, cultivation of 
(K-irnniaJ crops includmg cofTec, nutmeg and cashew has been encouraged 

Agnculiure is an cs^ntial economic activity in the State with a large proportion of 
the |K,pulaiion depending on it for their livelihood. It is also a signific^t rouroc of 
T agriculture commodities earned 

about *250 t^hon m foreign exchange for the State. The main agricultural expons 
since the 196^ were pepper, rubber, palm oil. sago llour and coconut oil. With 
regard to padi production, the State has consistently met about 40% of its 
requirement for the past twenty years. Effons are being made to mcrea«r this 
percentage. ® 

The Agnruhural Sector remains a low productivity sector despite progress made 
o^r the ptLsi t^rmy years. Poveny still prevails among various agricullu^ groups. 
Dt^clopmeni of the sector continues to emphasise not only the achievement of the 
objective orcradicaimg rural poverty, but also the generation of greater employment 
optxirtumiics and the improvement of opponuniiics for agro-basetl industries. The 
t.o\emmcni s main urget m agricultural development is to improve the living 


Crop Development 

The main crop, cpllivalcd in ihc Stale from 1963 lo 1982 were padi robber 
[icpjicr, cix-onut, sago and oil palm. 

(i) Padi 

By 1979 the total area under padi cultivation was estimated lobe 135,374 
hectares of which 69.789 hectares were cultivated with wet padi and 65,585 
hci-iares with hill padi. In terms of production, the average annual padi 

However, by the btc 

I Jws, the annual padi production had increased to between 112,000 tonnes 
and 150.000 tonnes. In 1979. the padi protluction was 184.872 tonnes. The 
production was rsiimaicd to lie over IW.OOO tonnes in 1980. 

Shifting cultivation has continued to be a significant feature of padi 
prwluc-iion m Sarawak. Inspitc of improvement brought about through 
•subsidised ammophos fcniliser, the yield for hill padi has remained low at 
■''i!! pad' production on the other hand is 

about 2.000 kg./hcciare and has. therefore, received more attention in 
rcsfwi of improving produaion techniques. Results of double-cropping 
trials using shon-icrm padi varieties under drainage and irrigation arc 
encouraging. This system was first introduced in 1974, and by 1980 about 
818 hectares had been implemented. 

TTie Assistance lo Padi Planters Scheme was introduced to promote padi 
production and to assist padi farmers in the State. The Scheme includes 
noTOd Assistance to Padi Planien. Hill-Padi Fcniliser (Ammophos) 
Subsidy, and Wei-Padi Fcniliser Subsidy Scheme, doublc-cropping and 
wci-padi production competition. Normal Assistance to Padi Planters 
Scheme has been implemented since 1958 to encourage opening of new 
swamp land for padi cultivation and to improve the standard ofcultivation of 
land already farmed, generally on a Iwo-lo-ihrce year cycle. Wcl-padi fer¬ 
tiliser sulwidy scheme was introduced in 1974 with a view to increasing 
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padi pnxluciion in onlcr to achieve rice sufficiency. Between 1963 and 
1982. over 55,000 hectares of wet padi were develnpetl under the Assis¬ 
tance to Path Planters Scheme. 

(ii) Rubber 

Between 1963 and 1982 an estimated area of 200,000 hectares of rubber 
were cultivated. Of this, about 46% were planted with the hish yielding 
trees. Most of this rubber was planted in the First, Second, Third, Sixth and 
Seventh Divisions. 

Most of the rubber produced in the State is cx|x>rte<l to foreign countries. 
Between 1963 and 1982. the annual expon of rubber, mainly in the form of 
smoked sheets, fluctuated between 20,000 tonnes and 45,000 tonnes. The 
lowest annual export canting from rubber was recordtrd in 1972 when only 
about $14 million was realised. However, exports ntse after that and reached 
a |>cak of $88 million in 1980. 'Die annual expon earning of rubber averaged 
about 22% of the total agricultural expon earnings. 

'Ilic Government encourages rubber planting. In 1956. a subsidised 
Rubber Planting Scheme was introduced to promote nibbcT cultivation. The 
scheme caters for new planting and replanting with high yielding rubber for 
smallholders. Tlie scheme was suspcndrtl in 1972 due to the depressed 
rubl>er prices and was re-intnxluccd in 1976. When the scheme was newly 
implemented, subsidies were given at the rate of $200 per 0.4 hectare for new 
planting and $450 per 0.4 hectare of replanting. Since 1981, the rates have 
been revised to $950 and $1,000 per 0.4 hectare for new planting and 
replanting respectively. Under this scheme, an estimated area of 73,000 
hectares were cultivated with rubber. Rubber land development schemes 
were also implemented between 1964 and 1970. 

(iii) Pepper 

An estimated area of 11.960 hectares were cultivated with pepper by 1980. 
The pepper farms are mainly found in the First. Thinl, Fourth and Sixth 
Divisions. The average pepper holding is about 0.22 hectare with around 200 
to 400 j)cppcr vines. 

In the 1960s export earnings from pepper averaged less than $50 million 
annually. After 1970, pepper exports rose quickly until the early 19805 when 
pnxiuciion staned to decline due to foiling market prices. Pepper exports 
increased from 11.763 tonnes in 1962 to 28.096 tonnes in 1981. I..ikcwise. the 
export earnings from pepper also rose steadily from $23.9 million in 1962 to 
$81.6 million in 1981. Pepper production reached its peak in 1979 when 
36.118 tonnes were pnxiuced for export at a value of $136.4 million. 

The pepper subsidy scheme was not introduced until the year 1973. From 
1973 to 1982. a total of 9.028 hectares of pepper had been cultivated under 
the scheme. The Subsidy Scheme provides assistance for the control and 
prevention of foot-rot disease in established gardens, for the maintenance of 
immature gardens during the period before bearing and also for the 
establishment of new gardens. 

(iv) Coconut 

The total area under coconut cultivation increased from 12.700 hectares in 
the early 1960s to 53.400 hectares in 1978. Most of the coconut gardens arc 
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(V) 


coastal fnngcsofihc First and Second Divisions. From 1963 to 
lyai. the annu^ export earnings from coconut and coconut products 
S7o"^r million, thus giving a total expon earning of more than 


Under the Coconut Planting Scheme imnxluccd in 1959. the cumulative 
area of coconut planted in the period 1963-1982 was 38.180 hectares The 

annual area planted were highest during the Third Malaysia Flan vears 


Sago 

human and animal consumption nrcun in Ova Dalai 
and Muk^i in Third Division as well as Bcl.idin and Pusa in the Second 
Division. The total area under sago is estimated at around 60,000 hectares. 
Its exact acreage is difllcull to gauge as sago |>alm mostly grows semi-wild in 
{K-ai swamps. 

Sago flour expons over the past 20 years averaged over 31.000 tonnes per 
year. As a whole, its volume has declined though with improsed processing 
techniques its quality has improved. 


Oil Palm 

By 1980, the total area planted with oil palm in the State was estimated to 
be about 23,000 hectares. The crop was first introduced to Sarawak with an 
area of 195 h«iares planted by Sarawak Oil Palm Sdn. Bhd. in 1969 in the 
hounh Division. By the early 1970s. the Dejunment of Agriculture had 
introduced this crop for planting under its crop diversification programme. 
Since then, the Sarawak l-ind Development Board and SALCRA have 
undertaken various oil palm schemes in the Second. 'Fhird and Founh 
Divisions. 

The palm oil exports from Saraw.ik had increased from a mere 500 tonnes 
in 1974 to alxiut 26.000.tonnes in 1980 valued at $32.6 million. 


Livestock Development 

In the early 1960s Sarawak was still dependent on im]>ons for much of its livestock 
and livestock product requirements. By the early 1980s. however, though still 
imponing ducklings and cattle products annually, the State was self-sulTicicnt in 
surplus for export to Sabah and Brunei 
Die livestock population in Sarawak over the |>ast 20 years, though fluctuating, has 
increased considerably. In 1963 the State cattle population was below 11.000- buITalo 
below 7,000; pigs aboui 300,000 and goats about 10,000. By 1981. the population had 
increased to 17.000 for cattle. 8.000 for buffalo, about 400,000 for pigs and about 
20.000 for goats. 

The Government introduced the livestock development subsidy scheme in 1967. 
The mam objectives of the scheme were to help alleviate protein hunger especially in 
rural areas; to introduce improved animal breeds, and to introduce sound husbandry 
^ctices to the farmers in order to increase animal productivity and farm efficiency, 
^e three components of the livestock development subsidy scheme arc Animal 
Husbandry- Improxcmcni Scheme. Auistance to Pig Improvement Scheme and 
1 oultry Improvement Scheme. Animal Husbandry Development Subsidy Scheme 
scr\-cs to stitnulaie interest in catilc/buffalo/goat farming among smallholders by 
providing animal husbandry and technical scr>-ices and assistance in the form of 
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maierials in order to improve their production. With regard to the Assisi^ce t.i Pi^ 
Improvement Scheme, it has been designed to promote and improve pig husbandry 
standards and practices so as to improve the quantity and quaJity of pork, then ly 
increasing income for pig farmers. The Poultry- Impmvement Scheme aims to assist 
poultry fanners keeping around 200 to 250 chickens. 

To supplement its subsidy schemes, the Depanmeni of Agncullure has used its 
agricultural stations at Semongok. Tarai. Temudok and Kabuloh as hvcsirx 
breeding stations, h has also established a livestock station at Karabungun m the 
Fourth Division. The improved livestock breeds resulting from research and 
development have l>ecn distributed from these stations to farmers through subsidy 
schemes or sale. In addition, a pilot dairy cattle project and an artificial inscmmaiion 
sers'ice were also siancd in Tarai in 1974. 


Agricultural Development Agenciei 

1. Agriculture Department . . c. u i - .i 

Government efforts in agricultural development in the hialc as desenb^ m tin 
foregoing are mainly umlertafccn by the Depanmeni of Agnt ulturc. In 1963. the 
Depanmeni had four branches charged with the various aspects of agnculiurc 
development. Ihcsc were cmp. livestock, fisheries and research. By 1982, there are 
riv, miin branch.r, wiil.in Ihc ni.i.icly. rescar, h, auncullare cxrcnsi.m. 

education, veterinary and inland fisheries. 


2. Agriculture Marketing Agencies 

'Ihrce agencies arc charged with the responsibility of monitoring and generally 
pmmoting the down-stream sucecs.s of sperifu- agricultural activities and 
pnigrammes. TJicsc agencies arc;- 

(i) National Rice and Padi Board . 

’Ihc two aspects of the functions of the National Rice and 1 adi Board 
(LPN) that arc specifically aimed at pnimoiing padi cultivation are: 

(a) to ensure a fair and stable price of padi for fanners, anil 

(b) to make recommendations to the Government on jKilicies designed to 
promote the development of the padi and rice industry. This includes the 
institution and management of the system of subsidy for the pnxiuction 
of padi and that of Government — supfxirled prices in the marketing ol 
the same. 

(ii) Pepper Marketing Board 

In addition to the grading scheme which promotes the cxjwrt and 
marketing of pepper through standardising the quality of the pepix-r 
marketed, the Pepper Marketing Board has also instituted a licensing scheme 
for all pepper dealers designed to give a better deal to pep|x.T farmers for their 
sale of pepper. 

(in) Federal Agriculture Marketing Authority . . ■ „ , 

While the National Padi and Rice Board and the Pepper Marketing Boanl 
were set up to specifically to monitor and promote the marketing and general 
development of padi and pepper, the Federal Agriculture Marketing 



Auihorily is charged with the same rrspunsibiliiy for a selected series of other 
crops and agnculiural produce as well os encouraging the processing of these 
crops to facilitate marketing and increase the value added to the crops 
marketed. Some of these crops include coffee, groundnuts, cocoa and copra. 

:i. Drainage and Irrigation Department 

The development of agricultural infrastructure is mainly undenaken bv the 
Drainage anti Irrigation Department. Drainage and irrigation schemes implemented 
by the I^panmcnt as described earlier arc to increase farm productivity, particularly 
for padi, as well as to reclaim more land for agriculture. 

Dniinage and irrigation plays an important role in increasing the productivity of 
the Agricultural Sector. The main objective of drainage and irrigation is to provide 
the necessary engineering services beyond the capacity of individual farmers for the 
onieriy dcvciopmcni. management and control of water as an integral pan of the 
Agncultural Development Programme. Drainage and irrigation seeks to motlify the 
natural environment, and create physical conditions suitable to plant growth. By 
providing drainage and irrigation facilities, more new land for agricultural 
development can be reclaimed, thereby creating employment opportunities, 
providing means for relieving the populaiion pressure in over-crowded farming 
nr^s, and at the same lime |)ermnting increase of food and crop production. 

The (irst carefully planned drainage and irrigation project, the Kabong/Nyabor 
Drainage Scheme Stage 1, was launched in 19W by the Department of Drainage and 
Irrigation. Die implementation of this project was followed by investigation and 
planning of other schemes. Between 1964 and 1980, there wasaiotal of 28 drainage 
schemes completed covering a total area of 16.930 hectares. The total expenditure 
.miounicd to $42,814 million. 

During the Fourth Malaysia Plan period, emphasis is being pul on the 
implementation of Asian Development Bank financed projects of which there arc 10 
under various stages of implcmentaiion. The introduction of the Asian Development 
Bank financed projects has changed the strategy of the Drainage and Irrigation 
Df|Mnment from the development of small areas simply for agricultural purposes to 
integrated area development which includes not only drainage and irrigation 
infrastructure, but aiso roads, bridges, aquaculture, resettlement of rural population 
.ind other social amenities. The Samarahan River Basin Study and the 
Kalaka/Saribas Feasibility Study currently being undertaken, are exercises leading 
towards the integrated area development concept. 

4. Sarawak Land Development Board (SLDB) 

When the Board was established in 1972, it inherited 7 Rubber Schemes and one 
partially developed Oil Palm Scheme from its predecessor, the then Sarawak 
Dcvciopmcni Finance Corporation (SDFC). Since taking over from the SDFC the 
SLDB has been largely concentrating its effons on developing oil palm schemes and 
to a lesser extent cocoa schemes. 

(a) Rubber Schemes 

The Board inherited seven rubber schemes totalling about 5,668 hcciarci 
from the SDFC. The schemes were opened up as far back as 1964 and are now 
fully matured except for a few lots in Lubai Tengah. Since 1972 there was no 
funher expansion to the present hcctaragc under rubber. Out of a total of 
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1,400 lo(a. aboul 1,175 have been given away lo the settlers with each settler 
having 3.2 hectares of rubber. 0.8 hectare of other crops and a house on a 0.2 
hectare housing lot in the village. The total current population of settlers 
(including dependants) is about 7,050. 

Production in the rubber Kheme lots is relatively low, due to poor farm practices 
such as irregularity in tapping, absenteeism, adverse road condition, non application 
of fertilisers, etc. To supplement their income, enterprising settlers grow cash crops 
such as pepper, fruit trees, vegetables, etc. Furthermore, the setders enjoy the benefit 
from better public amenities. 

(b) Oil Palm Scheme 

Oil palm planting by a Government agency in Sarawak was fint undertaken 
by the SEDC in 1970 when it opened up the Bukit Peninjau Oil Palm Scheme 
with a planted area of 672 hectares. Like the rubber scheme this scheme was 
also handed to the SLDB in 1972. 

By the end of the Second Malaysia Plan period (1971-1975), the Board had 
succeeded in planting an area of 9.219 hectares of oil palm. The total perimeter 
area completed was 17.097 hectares. This included a new development of 611 
hectares in the Mukah area. 

During the Third Malaysia Plan period (1976-1980). the Board developed 
another four new schemes; two in Suai and another two in Mukah. By the end 
oftheTMP, a total of 15,522 hectares were planted. The perimeter hcctaragc 
completed was 28,777 hectares. 

In the Fourth Malaysia Plan period (1981-1985). the Board is continuing 
with the implementation of its projects. By end of 1982, the SLDB had planted 
16,287 hectares of oil palm in 12 schemes. The area of matured oil palm is 
around 10,490 hectares for all the schemes except for Buai! and li. 

'ITic first oil palm scheme that came into production was Bukit Peninjau 
Scheme in 1974. The Fresh Fruit Bunches (FFB) harvested were first sent to 
the Sarawak Oil Palm Sdn. Berhad mill for processing. With the completion 
and commissioning of SLDB Niah Palm Oil Mill in 1978, all the FFB 
harvested in the region are sent to this mill for processing. The FFB harvested 
at Mukah/Balingian Schemes are processed at the Mukah Palm Oil Mill 
which was commissioned in 1981. 

The produaion of FFB for 1974 was 1,186 tonnes for all the 9 schemes. It 
increased significantly for the subsequent years. From a figure of 1.186 tonnes, 
it reached to 20,646 tonnes in 1977 and 47,286 tonnes in 1978. The production 
in 1978 was doubled that of 1977. In 1981 the figure was 96,681 tonnes. 

(c) Cocoa Scheme 

In line with the Government policy on diversification, the SLDB started a 
4.45-hcctarc rxjKTirncmal plot of cocoa irj Sungai Tangii Oil Palm Scheme 
in 1973 to assess the suitability of cocoa to Sarawak. 

A number of hybrid crosses were planted and observation on gnmih and 
other factors were carefully studied. From this small plot another larger trial 
plot of 211 hectares were developed in 1974 in the area between [..adang 1 iga 

and Subis Complex on what is commonly known as I-adang Koko. 

Tlte actual field planting was started in 1975. The results Irom this trial 
proved very encouraging as the plant came into bearing only after 18 months 
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of planting. The first harvest began in October 1977. By end of 1982, a total of 
828 planted hectares have been established in Ladang Koko. 

For processing the cocoa beans the Board set upaonC'ton>capacity Samoan 
drver m 1977. Due to the increase in the planted hcctaragc, another new 
d^mg and fermenting factorv- was constructed in the scheme. The factor)- 
which was operational in 1979 is able to process cocoa beans at the rate of 4 
tons drv' beans per dav. 

5. Sarawak Land Consolidation and Rehabilitation Authority (SALCRA) 

SALCR A was fonned in 1976 and entrusted with the fundamental responsibility of 
developing and managing native customar)- rights land, it was felt that the objectives 
of the New Fxronomic Policy could be more easily achieved within the environment in 
Sarawak by introducing an agency which could develop land belonging to the natives 

Ihe Authonty was therefore diarged with the responsibility of eonstilidating. 
n-habihiating and developing land in Sarawak for agricultural purposes. 'I'his 
includes native and non-native lands. ’Ihe approach adopted for the development of 
land by the Authority is essentially an 'in-situ' one. 

SALCRA has been largely concentrating its cITons on oil palm and cocoa projects 
although it started a tea project in 1981. 

(a) Oil Palm Scheme 

SALC^RA sianed its first project in 1976. 'Ihc Lemanak Oil Palm Scheme 
vvhich is situated at Lubok Antu (Second Division) commcncc-d oixrralion in 
September. 1976. Under the Third Malaysia I’tan. 1.422 hectares were 
planted, and by 1982 the total target hectarage of 1.800 were implemented. 

Planting in the Baiu Kaya Oil Palm Scheme stance! in 1977. 'I'hc planted 
area achievc^d in the INIP was 970 hectares, 'nic targcttcxl area is 
appro.<(imatdy 1,000 hectares. 

The Pakii/Undop Scheme only stance! in 1980. 'ITic total largcttc-d area is 
approximately 1.J20 hectares. A total of 1.124 hectares were planted in 1981 
with the balance to be completed by end of 1982. 

The total number of panicii>ant$ in the three schemes is 757 from 29 
longhouses. 

The Authority is constructing a palm oil mill in Lcinanak with a capacilv of 
20 tons/fIb per hour which is expected to be operational in 1984. i*hc 
construction of a bulking installation in Kuching it expected to sian in 1983. 

(b) Cocoa Scheme 

Under the original Founh Malaysia Plan (1981-1985) allocation. SALCRA 
was allocated $14.2 million to undenake three cocoa schemes, namely. 
Paku/I^yar Cocoa Scheme, Taec/Serian Cocoa Scheme and Kampong 
Bajo/Pandan Blungai Cocoa Scheme. The physical target under the Plan 
(x-riod is 2.428 hectares for the three schemes. 

The Paku/Layar Scheme staned in 1981 with a target planted area of 1.214 
hectares. ’Ilic Kampong Taee/Serian Scheme also staned in 1981 with a target 
planted area of 809 hectares. Both these projects will have their field plantinirs 
ready by 1983. ^ * 

The Kpg. Bajo/Lundu Scheme is expected to commence In 1983. 'ITic target 
planted area is 405 hectares. 
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(c) Tea Scheme 

SALCRA has also irnplcmemed the first tea project in the State. The 202 
hectare-scheme at Kampon^ Mayang Tembawang (Scrian) started in 1981. 
By the end of 1982. 50 hectares had been cleared and planted with tea 
seedlings. 'ITic project also involves the construction of a prtxessing factory by 
1984. 

(d) Balang Ai Resettlement Scheme 

SALCRA is also resjtonsibic for agricultural development at the Batang Ai 
Hydro-electricity project Resettlement Scheme. 

’llie project, which encompasses about 4.000 hectares, is to accommodate 
.some 600 Iban families from 24 longhouses directly or indirectly afTccteil by 
the H.E.F. project. 

Agricultural activities arc phased out in two stages. Intake of settlers started 
in 1982. The major agricultunil components involved in the pnyeci are the 
cultivation of cash crops of cocon and rublxrr. 

The Authority has also earmarked several areas for development in the 
futun-. 

6. Land Custody and Development Authority (LCDA) 

Wliile both SLDB and SALCRA have o|x:ned up and developed substantial area 
of land for agriculture schemes, both of them have donc so purely with public funds 
and without any partici|)ation from the private sector which tends to shy away from 
investing in a State with a peculiar land tenure system and a relatively sparse rural 
{Ktpulation that is indicative of possible labour supply problems. On the other hand 
rural land ownen are unable to embark on large-scale development on their own for 
tuck of fmaticc and expertise. LCDA was. therefore, established to forge land 
development by bringing together the two parties so that mutual benefits arc gained. 

The Authority was formetl in September, 1981 and actually commenced operation 
in 1982. Tlic Authority deals with both commercial and agricultural development. 


FISHERIES DEVELOP.MENT 

Fisheries development in the State is undertaken by three Govemment 
departments/agencies. The Department of Agriculture is entrusted with the 
responsibility of promoting inland fisheries.while the Department of Marine Fisheries 
concentrates on the development of coastal fishing. The Lembaga Kemajunn Ikan 
Malaysia or Majuikan, however, caters for both coastal and inland fisheries. 

Inland Fisheries 

In Sarawak, inland fish production comes mainly from riverine fishing and 
freshwater pond culture. Brackish water pond culture is still at its infant stage. While 
riverine fishing is an important means of livelihood for people living along the major 
river systems, freshwater fish farming is a popular practice in the inland rural and 
sub-urban areas especially where fre^ fish are not readily available. I hc produce 
from fishing and aquaculture activities is usually for home consumption and only the 
surplus or highly priced species are sold in the local markets. 

The Department of Agriculture has established a fisheries section since 1957 to look 
into the fishery development in the State. With its establishment, freshwater fish 
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brewing stations were set up at Batu Lintang. Semongok and Tarai in the First 
Division to prt^ure fish fo' for distribution to fanners through the Fish Pond Subsidy 
^heme. By 1981 the Department was maintaining 24 fishcr>' staiions. Inland 
lishcnes r^arch activities were staned in 1971 to look into the possibility ofculturinff 
?y*‘" and estuanne species like fish and prawn in the brackish water swamps. Since 
1976. studies have been undertaken on fry production, giant fresh water prawn and 
marine prawn culture. 

An Inland Fisheries Development Scheme was introduced by the Government to 
encourage rural farmers to produce their own supply of fish as an extra source of 
animal proicin as well as a source of cash income. The components of the Inland 
l-ishenw Development Scheme are: Fresh Waterfish Pond Subsidy Scheme; Brackish 
Water Fish Pond Subsidy Scheme; Fish Pond Renovation Subsidy Scheme; Oyster 
Culture Subsidy Scheme and Cage Culture Subsidy Scheme. Since its inception 
iiiore than 18,000 ponds covering more than 1,800 hectares have been constructed. 
Ihe yearly distribution of fish fry ranges from 400,000 to 2.300,000. 


Marine Fisheries 

Fishing has of course, alw.iys been a way of life for the coastal and estuarine people 
In 1982 It was estimated that there were about 12,175 coastal fishermen in the Slate. 

Coastal lishmg development m the Slate is undertaken by the Department of 
Marine Fisheries. The main objectives of the Department arc to eradicate poverty 
among the fishing community by increasing the productivity and income of fishermen 
and lo raise ihc siandnrd of living and the quality of life of fishermen through ihc 
implementaiion of stKio-economic development projects. To meet these objectives, 
Ihc Depanmeni has provided training and education for ihc fishermen 

The Department has trained no less than 1.200 fishermen in the Ileitis of engine 
driving, gear technology, post-harvest technologies, fishing techniques and shon 
modular couws m engine inainicnance and repairs. Besides, the Departineni 
organises r.-wlio programmes, exhibilions, dialogue sessions, demonstrations film 
shows, study tours and wt.rkshop for the fishermen. ‘ITic Department also has a 
(canning and implementaiion of fisheries development projects in the Stale. Among 
these pnijecis arc the construction offish landing jellies at various fishing ccnircs, and 
Ihc building of fisheries complexes, ice plants, cold storage plants, slipways, repair 
>^nh. fuel depots, etc. for Majuikan. In respect of its research programmes, the 
Depanment undertakes lo survey the demersd and pclagir fish stocks in Sarawak 
waters, .ind to study water pollution caused by induslriafand agrieuliurnl wastes. 


Majuikan 

IFic Umlwga Kemajuan Ikan Malaysia or Majuikan has Ijccn established in 
Sarawak since 1973. The objeciivcs of the Board arc to uplift the socio-economic 
status of the fishennen; and to encourage the growth and development of the fishing 
industry in the State. Since its inception. Majuikan has launched several development 
projects m the State. It has introduced, under a hire-purchase scheme, 90 units of 
mulii-purpose fishing vessels to IticaJ fishermen. 'Fhe programme was first launched 
in 1980 whereby 40 units of mulii-purposc fishing boats were eomplctcd. each fully 
equipped wiih modem fishing gear. In 1981 and 1982,- another 50 units were 
eomplctcd. The boats were hired to selected participants from the Fishermen's 
Associations. 
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Majuikan had also hclpciJ in (he formalion and resistration of 10 Fishermen's 
Associations with a loial membership of around 3.000 fishermen. The main purpose 
of forming the various Fishermen’s Associations is to eradicate poverty among 
fishermen by uniting and organising them under a single organisation » that 
Government projects can be channelled thmugh these Fishermen's Aswxiiations. 
Apart from that, (hey can have collective )>argaining power over the middlemen. 
Thniugh these Fishermen's Associations, Majuikan has launched 6 diesel projects, 1 
spare juirt project, 2 fish marketing projects and 12 unitsofcold-nxims. Majuikan has 
also provided a fish landing complex at Bininwa, Kuching together with marketing 
serN'ices, The landing complex can accommodate around 120 landings totalling 470 
tonnes of fish. Other facilities provided at Bintawa include 6 cold-rtHtms for storage 
purposes. 






















Top. driniuK for od on onf of the off-ihore rig* in Sarawak's Fourth 
DivUUin; and botioni. an oil refinerry at Lutong near Miri. 
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An aerial viov of the Bintulu dccpsca port. 
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Top, finali-timc fUhoincn from a coastal village inipcaing 
trap: and bottom, a cattle farm in Sarawak's Founh Division. 















V. Trade and Industries 


Sarawak s economy has been marked by growing divcrsificaiion in ihc last two 
decades. The industrial sector, though small, is growing rapidly and is being given 
special emphasis in the development strategy. 

Mcanw’hile the State s timber and agricultural sectors have continued to provide a 
finn base for its prosperity. 

TRADE 

Exports 

In 1962 Sarawak cxptincd goods worth $407.2 million only. By 1972 this had 
grown to $007.1 million thus giving the Stale an average annual rate of growth of 
exports of only 4.9% during the |>eriod. Over the following tlrcadc, however, exports 
increased to $4,967.1 million, representing an average increase of exports of some 
71.8% per annum over the ten-year pcricxi. Even allowing for inflation this average 
rate of growth was extremely impressive. 

The major expon items from Sarawak arc petroleum and petroleum products, 
forestry products and agricultural products. Crude petroleum together with 
petroleum prtxlurts has been the largest earner of foreign exchange for the State since 
the 19605 It accounted for 56 % of the total export earning in 1962, 53% in 1972 and 
62% in 1982. Tlie expxirt of crude petroleum from Sarawak included re-exports from 
Bninci up to 1977. Prior to 1967, |xrtroIeum products formed the largest contributor 
to the total .Stair export value. After 1967. the discovery of new oil wells resulted in a 
big increase in crude oil production and the expon value of crude (xtrolctim 
amounted to more than that earned from expon of petroleum products. 

In 1978. there was a substantial drop 0128% in the crude |>ciroleum earning, lliis 
was largely due to the reduction in its f.o.b. value and expon volume as a result of the 
oil crisis prevailing at the time as well as the conservation move adopted by 
PETRONAS in the same year which resulted in a restriction on crude petroleum 
prixlurtion. 

Timber, saw logs and sawn timber paniculariy. has become the second largest 
expon earner since 1964. In that year, it accounted for 15.5% of the total expon 
earning while rubber accounted for 15.0%. In 1972, limber accounted for 22% of the 
total expon value, and this fiinhcr increased to 27% in 1982. 

The l^avourable growth ofexpons in relation loimpons paniculariy since 1968 was 
largely due to the fine performances of the primary expon commodities brought 
about by increases in their expon volumes or average f.o.b. values or Ixnh. For 
instance in 1968. the increase in the total expon value by 20% or $101 million (from 
$503 million in 1%7) which was the biggest increase in the i960s, was largely due to 
the rise in the expon value of crude petroleum by 30% or $35 million (from $133 
million in 1967) and saw logs by 39% or $39 million (from SlOO million in 1967). In 
terms of volume, expon of crude petroleum had increased by 29% or 809,117 metric 
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Kwncs (from 2.759.493 mccric lonncs in 1967) and ««vv logs by 33% or 744.274 cu. 
metres (from 2.240.853 cu. metres in 1967). in 1973. an increase in the avcraRC f.o.b. 
value for crude petroleum, saw lofis. while ix:p|>cr and mblK-r coninbmed to an 
increase or37% or S227 million (from S607 million in 1972) of the total exptms, 

‘ITicre was an increase of more than 60% in the total value of exports in the 1970s 
with especially k<hk 1 |>crformances in 1974. 1976 and 1979 when there was a general 
Ixxtm in prices of the primary comnKxJiiies. In 1974. the toual export earning had 
inrreas«-d frotn S834 million in the previous year to $1,386 million. This was largely 
attributable to the increases in the average f.o.b. value of fx-tn)leum and |H'p{x:r. In 
terms of volume, crude petroleum rx|K>ns had decreased by 15%, from 4,313,303 
tonnes in 1973, while the export volume of jxppcr had increased. In 1976. an increase 
in the average f.o.b. value and volume exported for crude petntlcum. saw logs, black 
IH-pjier and rublx-r contributed to the favourable growth of exports during the year. 
Crutle pi-iroleum alone constituted 63% of the total exjxiri earning, while timber 
coniribuleti 16%. pepper 6%. and rubber 3% . By 1979. there was .an increaw-in the 
amoiml earnetl from iheex|Mjn of crude |xrtroleuin. sawn timlx-r and rublx-r Itroiighl 
alx>ut by an increase in their average f.tt.b. values while the expon v..lumes c.xcept lor 
erutle |K*irolcum hntl tle< reased 

'Fhe increase in the total rx|x>ri earning was Itmcr in 1980 (31 %) and 1981 (12%) 
due to the tlrop in the average f.o.b. prices tir ex}X)ri volumes or lx)th. The decline in 
the average f.o.b. prices of pepper since 1977, and that of palm oil. ttx-oa, saw logs 
anti luiwn limlxr and the tleclining volume exported for rublx-r contributed to the 
lower increase in the total exjxin earnings during the two years. In terms of volume, 
white p<-p[x r tiropfxrd by 24% in 1980 (frum 10.59.5 tonnes in 1979) and the lower 
prices resulted in a low amount earned in 1981 despite an increase of 8% in the 
volume exjxincd. Black |M-p|H*r exports have continued to decline in volume since 
1979. Despite the increase in the volume of saw logs exjxmcd the amount earned was 
still lower lx-< ausc* of the drop in the average f.o.b. pric es ol .saw logs in 1980 and 1981. 

The overall decline in the exjxjn earning of the above commtxlities has however 
Ixrcn more than compensated for by the increase in the amount earned by |x-iroleum 
and ix iroleum products, lltc expon earning of petroleum had increased by 58% or 
$837 million (fnmi $1,450 million in 1979) in 1980 and a further 18% to $2,690 
million in 1981 due to an increase in the f.o.b. pricc-s fn>m $351 per tonne to $584 per 
tonne in 1980 and $661 |)cr tonne in 1981. The negative gntwth rates of exports in 
1963. 1972. 1978 and 1979 werr largely due to a drop in the expon earning of crude 
(Kirolcum brought alx>ul bv lower ex|x>n volume or lower f.o.b. prices ancl volumes 
rs[*ccially in 1977 and 1978. In 1982 the total export earning increased to $4,967 
million (an increase of 10% from $4,517 million in 1981). The export earning of 
crude petroleum wjisonly $2,725 million, a slightly more than 1 % increase from 1981 
which was as a result of the increase in the ex|x»n volume of petroleum while its 
average f.o.b. price had declimxl. Agricultural pnxluels dropped in terms of volume 
and the amount earned. 'ITic export earning of rubber dropped by .58% white pcpjx-r 
(41%). bl.ack pepper (5%). sicgo (13%) and coconut oil (41%). However the overall 
drop in earnings by agricultural comnuxlitics was more than com|Knsaicd for by the 
increase in the amount earned by tiinlx-r. The export earning of saw logs had 
increased by 33% in volume (from 6.923,075 cu. metres in 1981) and 55% (from 
$812 million in 1981). Sawn timber increased by 12% in volume and 19% in export 
value. 
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fmxJ. Twiay. machinery and iranspon cquipmcni remains as ihc leading impon 
scfiitin accounting for 40% of the imal im^xm value in 198'2 followed by 
manufactured goods. 22% and AkkI, J3%. Ntachincry and iranspon ec)ui|)mfnc are 
confined largely to machinery specialised for panicular industries, jxjwer generation 
and electrical apparatus and appliances. 

Balance ofTradc 

During the period 196.3 to 1967. Sarawak experienced a deficit in its external trade. 
I bis has improved since 1968. In 1968. the trade surplus was S29.3 million and this 
increased substantially to $1.653.3 million in 1982. The favourable balance of trade 
-since 1968 was mainly due to tirnlx-r, panicularly saw logs in the early years, and 
|x-irolrum, the price of which was given a boost after the oil crisis in 1973. Sarawak for 
the first limecxpenenced a billion-tlollnr surplus in 1976 at arounti Sl.153.4 millitm. 

The change to a favourable balance in ihr State's external trade had Ix-en largely 
due to the favourable pcrforanance of the expon brought alxnii by improvement or 
increase in the ex|xin jirices or the demand for the primars' comrntxiities. particularly 
limber and [x-irolcum For example, the gixxl (x-rformance of petroleum conirihuicd 
III the favourable trade surplus es]M-ci.illy in the second ejuarter tif 1970's up to 1977. 
Kxjxin earnings of crude |x-trt>leiim conimued to increase from S307 million in 1973 
to as high a.s SI .310 million in 1977 due to improvement in f.o.b. prices ol petroleum 
duritig the [x riixl which increased from $71 |>er tonne in 1973 to S262 per lonnc in 
1977. The trade surplus increa.setl substantially in 1976. 1979 and 1980 as a result of 
higher increase m the ex|xirt earnings of petroleum in 1976 and 1980 and the overall 
increase in the exjxin earnings of petroleum, timlx-r and agricultural prtxJucts in 
1979. 

The decline in the trade surplus in some years wa.\ brought alxmt by the drop or 
lower increase in the exixin earnings ol the prini.irv comrnixlities. For example, in 
1970, im|xirts grew by 14% while ex]Mins grew at a lower raic of .5% resulting in a 
srnatier external tratle suqilus. The years 1977. 1978 and 1981 also saw a fall in the 
trade surplus; the lower surplus m 1978 was due to the jxxir fxrrformancc ol |K'troleiim 
with its ex|xiri earnings declining by 25%. In 1981. there was a drop in the ex|x)n 
value of limlxT by 3% and agricultural pnxlucis by 24% while the cxjxirt earnings ot 
(X’lrolrum increased by 20%. 

I he trade surplus in 1982 was $1,653.3 million which is higher bv alxiui 9% than 
in 1981. This is due to the favourable cxjxirt position ol saw logs and sawn iimlxT — 
the increase m their total ex|K>n earnings have more than olTsei the decline in the 
export earnings of the agricultural coiiiniixiilie.s panicularly rubber and ix'pjxT. 
Inspiie of a 8% increase in die cx{xin volume for crude petroleum (fnim 4 1 million 
tonnes to 4 4 million tonnes) the lower average f.o.b. unit value recorded in 1982 
($618 per tonne as against $661 per tonne m 1981) resulted in a slightly more ilian 1% 
inemise in its expon earnings, 'nir decline in the f.o.b. prices of fx-pjx-r and rubber 
whirh iKgan in the second half of 1981 continued up to the end of 1982 resulting in a 
dnip of the expon earnings of pepper and rubber by 35% or $+9 2 million. 

IVspitc the drop in the expon prices of crude petnileum in early 1982. (from $661 
per lonnc in 1981 to $618 per Uinne in 1982) petnileum still remains as the mnsi 
utiponani contributor to the Slate's foreign exchange. It is expexted that petroleum 
will continue to dominate the State's trade surplus. New resource-based projects in 
the Stale such as the l.NG plant when lully implemented arc expected to provide for 
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an acldiiinnaJ source of ^rowih and ensure perpetuation of the favourable position of 
the Stale's external trade in the future. 

Trading Partners 

During the 1960s and the first pan of the 1970s. between 30% and 45% of 
Sarawak s expons were to Singapore. Since 1977, Ja|Mn h.ts become the largest 
trading panner accounting for 2.3% of the State's expons and 18% of its im{>ons. 
Japan accotinterl for the biggest share of the Stale’s expiins since 1976 (replacing 
Singapore) and of its impons since 1977 (rcplaring the State of Brunei). ’I’he State’s 
substantial imports fn>m Rntnei are represented by crude pctntluem. 

In terms of value, the State’s cxfions lojapan expandctl from $52 million in 1%2 to 
$111.2 million and $1.083 million in 1972 .and 1981 respectively. In 1982, the expon 
value was Si.213 million which is about 12% higher than in 1981. 'Hte Stale’s 
impons from Japan also increased during the decades but by a rmich lower rale than 
exjxtns. resulting in a trade surplus since l%3 ($40 million) which increased lo $198 
million in 1974. A substanii.il trade suqtlus with |ap.in was recortled in 1976 and in 
1979. largely due to the favourable perfonnance of logs expons to Japan during the 
years. 

Japan mainly impons .viw logs and cnide |>rinileum from Sarawak. These 
accounted for 28% and 15% respeciively of the State’s expons tojapan in 1963, 78% 
and 9% in 1970 and 34% and 60% in 1980. In 1982 they accounted for 54% and 
42% respectively. The main State im)Hm items from Ja]>:m are machinery and 
irans|>ort equipment anti manufactured goods. 

Sar.iwak's trade suqilus with the other ASklAN countries l>csides Peninsular 
Malaysia and .Saliah have incre.iscd during the |>ast two decades from $116.1 million 
m 1962 to $247.5 million in 1972 and $642.6 million in 1981. In 1982 there was a 
higher iratir surplus reconled at $777.3 million. 

However. Sarawak’s trading with the KW’ rouniries ami China has sulTrnxJ 
(ieficiis during the decades. Sarawak's trade with the KKC counirics has not been 
favourable except for some years in the early and mid 1970s. Its iratle with China has 
not Ixi n lavotirablc except for 1980. Its trade with the UniirtI .Slates improved in the 
1970s except for 1975. but again sulTered a deficit in 1982 of as high os $259,4 million. 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND INVESTMENT 

The Industrial Sector plays a relatively small role in the overall economy of the 
Slate. In 1982. it acctHinled Ibr only 7.5% of the total Gn>ss Domestic Pnxlucl in the 
State. However, the sector is growing rapidly and has good |xiieiilial for further 
expansion es[x-(ially in {x‘ln>-chemical, and resouirc'lsased industries. 'Die 
Covcrnmrni is giving s|x-cial em|>hasis to this senor. 

rhe indusiriiilisalion strategy of Sarawak is lo meet the twin objectives of the New 
Fxonomic Policy of eratiiraling jxivcrly. esjx-cially urban jxivcrty, and of 
restructuring of society. Industri.il development will contribute directly towards 
inerea.sing the (x-r capita income of the population, creating employment and business 
opportunities, establishing infrasiruciuraJ facilities and developing uitdcvclu|>cd 
areas, llie government promotes Rumipuira participation in commerce and industry 
in line with the National objectives of restructuring society. 

In the 1960s, must of the industrial activity in the State was carried out by the 
private sector. By the 1970s, the Government had strp|xiJ up its activity in the 


promotion of industrial drvrlopmvnt in the State with the establishment ul various 
relonnt Government depanments/agenctes. 'Fhr main (Jovemment btKlies directly 
involved in the indusinul develttpmenl arc the Industry Division ol the Ministry oi 
I'ratle and Industry (set up in Sarawak in 1972). the Malaysia Industrial 
Development Authority (MIDA) (set up in Sarawak in 1974), Sarawak Economic 
lievelopmcni Corporation (SKIXl) (tonned in 1972). Sarawak TimlxT Industry 
Development CoqKiration (STIDC) (formed in 1975), the Industrial Coordination 
Committee (formed in 1976) and Bintulu Develupmcnt Authority (BUA) (formed in 
1978). MARA, a Falcral Agency established to pnimoie Bumiputra participation in 
Cnmmefte ami Industry, has had an office in Kuching since 196.5. ’Die Industry 
Division of ihc Ministry of Trade and Commerce (Sarawak Branch), the Malaysia 
Industrial Development Authority (Sarawak Branch) and the Intlusirial 
CtHirdinalion Committee are entrusted with the res|Mmsil>iiiiy of promoting and 
ciMirdinaiing the induMriai development in Sarawak in line ssiih the .National 
Imiusinal Policy as set out in the New haimumic Policy. 'ITie State Ageni ies such as 
the SKIXl, S'l'IDC and BDA have Iteen able to promote industrial growth in the State 
by developing new policies and strategies, and providing industrial facilities, while 
SKIK: has iKTn involved direedy m the establishment ol various major imlusirial 
projects 

Prom 1963 to 1978. the main indu.strial eMablislimenis in the Stale were 
(oiuentraied in the three main towns of Kuching. Sibu and Miti. Howeser. since 
1979. Biniulu is developing as a major indusinal centre not only in the conteM ol 
Sarawak. Inn the country us a whole. The countrv’s largest single project, the 
I.iiiuelied Nalur.il G.is (I.NG) plant, tosling .ilxnit S3.3 billion, is siiu.ited in Hiniulu 
I'he fitsi shipment ol I..\G to Japan was made in Jaiuiarv. 1983, Oilier imporiam 
indusinal msesimeni m Bintulu imlmlcs the SWk) million deepsvaier {xin, the SHH) 
million Crude Oill'erimtul. the S737 million L‘rca/.-\mmonia Plant and the Palm Oil 
I'aiiks. The implementation of Asean's Urea/.Ammonia Project has started and it has 
the capacity to produce l,5(K) tonnes of urea and I.IHX) tonnes of ammonia daily. 
These major projects will create the foundation for rapid indusiri.il gniwih in the aiea. 

Industrial Growth 

Due to the unavailability of data, ii is nut |>ussiblc to analyse the state ol industrial 
growth before the vear 1*8)8. Howevei. In'lween 1968 and 1982. the rate ol industrial 
(leseliipmenl in the State was from moderate to rapid. .At tonling to the data pros ided 
by the Malaysia Intlusirial Development Authority, there were 3 industrial piojecls 
.ipprosed m 1968 with a capii.it inve.simeni ofalxuii S2.5 million. By June. 1982. the 
total aieumulutivc numixr of projects approved Mixxl at 276 with a total capital 
investment of alxmi S3.895 million. I'he paid-up capital of each project approved is 
5250.00(1 or more. 





1 he I able Mow shows ihe capital invcsimcm ami employment structure toccthcr 
vith the numticr ol project approved, durini* the i»eriod 1%8 to 1982:- 


Vijr 

No of Ptojeci 
.Approv rtl 

invesimeni 

(S'lNNl) 

No (il Person 
F.miiliisrd 

I'fliN 

3 

S 2.4Hb 

431 

IW» 

3 

4.IIM) 

363 

1-*'" 

♦ 

8.913 

3K4 


11 

12.65.5 

917 

I'tJJ 

14 

1(1.329 

738 


l‘l 

51.670 

1.203 


23 

92.540 

1.486 

i‘i7,y 

29 

23.722 

1.5‘W 

1'I7I) 

38 

73.267 

2.560 

i‘i7: 

21 

26.882 

816 

I'.I7« 

34 

32.048 

1.673 

l'*7'i 

32 

2.637.761 

1.831 

I'Wil 

211 

118.136 

1.473 


17 

68.264 

674 

(.luiic 

ti-m.») 

K 

708.325 

879 


hroiii the Tabic, it is noted that there were fluctuations in the trend of projects 
approved. From 1970, there was an incrcasini{ trend of projects approved until 1976 
which rccortlcd 38 projects approved. In 1977. the number dnipped to 21 and went 
up attain to 34 in 1978, From 1979 to 1981. there were less projects ^'ranted approval 

In terms of investment, the year 1979 was noted for its record capital investment of 
alKiui $2,658 million. For the years 1980 and the first half of 1982, a sum of $118 
million arul $708 million were recorded respectively, ‘nicse were the result of major 
industrial projects taking place in Bintulii. 

Industry-wise. (iO appnived projects were granted to the wocxl and wood prixlurts 
industry, followed by 55 in food industry, 25 in chemical and chemical prcKlucis, and 
24 projects in non-nietalHc products. 
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'I'hc Tabic below shows ihe various ivpc of indusir>' approved between 1968 
and 1982:- 


N«i 

Type of Indusir)' 

App 

oval 

No 

% 

1, 

FimmI Industry 

55 

19-9 

2. 

Hrvrrai(rs and Toharro 

4 

1.4 

3 

Tralile and Textile Prududs 

5 

1 A 

4. 

laraiher and Leather Prtxlutls 

1 

0 4 

5. 

Wood and Wootl Produrii 

60 

21 7 

6 

Fiirniiurr and Fixiurn 

7 

2 5 

7 

P.iper an<l Printing and Publishing 

in 

3 6 

8 

Chemical and Chemical Pmduui 

25 

9.1 

9 

Peimlriim and Coal 

1 

0 4 

lU 

Kublier Products 

A 

2 9 

it. 

Plastic Prudutls 

II 

4 0 

12. 

Ncm-metallic PrtKiuris 

24 

8 7 

13 

Kasic Metal PcimIucis 

10 

3 6 

14 

Fabricated Metal Prtxlucis 

23 

8 3 

15. 

Machinery and Lquipmeni 

3 

11 

16 

FUrcirical and FUectronic Products 

7 

2 5 

17 

rranipun Fa|uipmrni 

6 

2.2 

18. 

FFoiel and Tounsi Complexes 

11 

4.0 

19 

MiKclIanrous 

5 

1 A 


Most of the industrial projects in the State are located in the main urban centres. Of 
the 276 projects granted appnival, 136 prtijccis are liKaled within the industrial 
estates of Kuching. Sibu. Miri and Bintulu while 140 projects arc located outside the 
industrial estates. 
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The Table bdow shows ihc discribution of induslriaj projecjs in the Sjatc:- 


No. 

Indusirial Eiiaies/Town/Diiirict 

Approval 

No. 

% 

I. 

Kuching (in Pending Industrial Bsuie) 

>04 

37.7 

2. 

Kuching (outside Industrial Estate) 

59 

21.3 

3. 

Sibu (in Upper Lanang Industrial Estate) 

11 

3.9 

4, 

Sibu (outside Industrial Estate) 

35 

12.7 

5. 

.Miri (in Piasau Industrial Estate) 

17 

6.2 

6. 

.Miri {outside Industrial Estate) 

9 

3.3 

7. 

Biniulu (in Kidurong Service 




Industrial Estate) 

3 

>.l 

R 

Bintulu (in Biniulu Sers'ice 




Industrial Estate) 

1 

0.4 

9. 

Biniulu (ouiside Indusinal Estate) 

12 

4.3 

10 

Sarikei 

9 

3.3 

11 

Other areas 

lb 

5.8 


Total 

276 

100 


Bumipucra panicipaiion in Indusir)’ and Commerce has also been encouraged 
during this peri(xl. From 1968 to June 1982. the total paid-up capital for all approved 
projects was about $1,082 million, out of which $650.47 million or 60.1% was 
reserved for Bumipuira pantcipation. The big volume of reservation for Bumiputra 
participation was mainly the result of approval of Malaysia LNG Sdn. Bhd. and 
Asean Biniulu Fertiliser Sdn. Bhd, The total paid-up capital of these 2 projects was 
$820 million of which $510 million was Bumipuira capital. Of the 276 projects 
approved, 57 were Bumipuira projects, with the term ‘Bumiputra project' reserved 
for a pityect having 51% or more of the proposed called up capital reserved for 
Bumiputra participation. 

Besides the 276 projects issued with licences by the Malaysia Industrial 
Development Authority, there were also 260 smaller projects approved by the State 
Industrial Coordination Committee during the period 1976 and 1982 in the various 
fields of industry. The paid-up capital of each project approved in this case docs not 
exceed the sum of $250,000. The Industrial Coordination Committee is chaired by 
the Slate Financial Secretary with members consisted of heads of relevant 
M inistry/Departmcni/Agcncy. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sarawak Economic Development Corporation (SEDC) 

The role of SEDC in the industrial development of the State has been in the 
development of industrial facilities as well as its investment in the industrial sector 
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citluT on iis «>wn or in joini-wniun-s. I'hc Corporaiiun is also entr\isii‘<l wiih ihv 
rrsiMinsibility of pronKilin^ Bumipuini panirifution in t iHumcrcc iirnl imliiMrv in 
line with the ol>|citivcs of the New Kconomir I’olicv 

I he SKIK^ is ihc mam aifencv enimstetl with (he responsibility of iimii-rtakiiii; the 
(U'velopinent of industrial estates throut^houi the State except in lliniiilii The 
IViuJiiiK Indnsirial Kstale in Kiichini;, covering an area of IB7.B5 hctiares has f>een 
lolly (X'liipird. During the Founh M.ilavsia Plan |>eniHl, tin- (a>r|><>raiion is to 
develop another industrial estate m Petra Java. In Sihu, (he k piKT lainanv’ Industrial 
I'lstatc is to Ik- drvelopetl in 5 staijcs. SiaRe 1 to J>tai{e III covering an area of tj().7 
heitares have Ix-rn «citnpletetl. Siaije I\'. lonsistimj ot 103.11 hectares is to Ix' 
dcvelo|x-d during the Kounh Malaysia Plan perirxl In the Piasaii IndiiMiial Kstale, 
Min, all the liJ.h hectares of indusirnd land have Ixen sold for industrial 
uiideriakini(s. In (he Koorth Malaysia Plan {xriixl, die pro|>osal is to develop an 
additional area of f>0 7 hectares to mi'et (he inrreasint; demand liir |ini|K'i itulusinal 
sites Smaller industrial estates m Sri Aiuan. S.irikei and Hetoni; will also lx- 
devrlu|X'd by the (tot]M)rali<m under the Kounh M.ilavsia Plan. 

Amoni{ the indiisines that the SKDf: has hel|)e<l to establish in the St.ite sinie its 
form.It ion in I07;i are Clement .Mamdaiturers Saraw ak Sdn. Bhd . Kin him; 1 Imels 
Siln Bhd . Sarawak Motor liidiistnes Bhd , linnie Indusiiies Sdn Bhd. and 
Perlx-na Sdn. Bhd 'Hie Sarawak Motor liidiisiries Sdn Bhd.. Mliiated at I'anah 
Pmeh. Kinhiin; was established in 1071 to .issemble llino tniiks anil other 
seliiiles- linrne Indusiries is a joinl-iennin- project sei up in 1073 to pnxluie 
reinloiied contrete pi[K's and pre-sttesseil loiureie pnxiinis 1 he Kin him; HoieK 
.Sdn. Bhd. is a joini-veiilute prujeii Ix’lwcvn SKIMI and lti<h(a|H' Bhil,, wliiili has 
resulted in the seiiim; up ol an liiternaiion.il standard hotel, the 1 lohdai Inn. whu it 
ii|K-ned lor business m I't7(> PerlM-na .Sdn. Bhd is a wholly owned subsidiarv ot 
SKIXI with (he objeilivt's ot paitii ip.ilion in lonsiruilion .ind Re.tllv Kstale 
Deieinpmeni The cement ilinker plant ol fa-meni Manulai Hirers Sarawak Sdn 
Bhd. is situated at Pendini; Indiistrial Kstate and owned |omiK with the S.ib.ih 
Kionomie Deveiopiiieni (:or|x>ratuin. Hus protec t's total cost was S-l I million and 
the produclioii is to c.iter lor ln>lh .Sarawak and Sabah maikeis. 

Bumiputra involvement is encourai;cd and facilitated by SKIK). particularly in its 
own projects. ihrimi;h various measures ituludiin; iraininx pioKrammes. adoption 
schemes and extension services. Over the years, the Caiqxiraiion ha.s sold its shares in 
companies such as Sarawak Motor Industries Bhd to capable Bumiputra 
Orf^anisaiions in the State. 

Sarawak Timber Industry Development Corporation (STIDC) 

'11115 ('.oqxiratton was set up in PJ?! to promote oixlerly development ol timix-r and 
timlx'r-lMsed industries. The mam fiini tion ol S'l'IIX. is to stimulate bv all possible 
means the planncxJ expansion ol wiKxl-based industries ihrouKhoui Sarawak at a rate 
consistent with the overall interests ol the economv. the availability of capital and 
technical ex|X'rtise. and the rfleclive mana(;emrni of the Icirc’st resources. Hence, one 
of the fjasic objcrctivcs of the Corporation is to develop new policies, plans and 
.strategies Kiwanis more active pitmioiion and developtneni ol (he limlx-r iiiduMr)- 
and (he markctini; of hi^h ()uality nmlxrr-lxised pnMiucts suitable for Ixnh overseas 
unci domestic markets. 





In .)r<Icr to encourage timber and limbcr-liasrd indusirics in the State, the STllX: 
has prepared the Timber Industry Dcvch.pmem Flan (TIDP) which is included as a 
schedule within the long term forest licences. The TIUF m|uifrs the licensee to 
establish iKiMc wood processing activities on a scheduled basis whereby the onler. 
romi and magnitude of the log inpui is specified. The forest o|)eniior is given time to 
establish log production initially for expon an<l must then submit plans supixincd by 
feasibilny siiuhes for the pnigrcssive development of a manufaciuring complex. 

Hie m.ijor inyestmcni that has been made by the Corporation since its formation 
was the acquisition of 100% shares in Forcscom Plywood Bhd. in December, 1980. 
.Since the takeover. S IIIX^ has suriessfullv managed its oix-raiion des[»iie the iMKir 
world market lor plywixxl and the prohmged work! economic retcssiiin. l lie S TIIX: 
has also invesutl in several limber ojxrations where it holds only nominal shares. 'I he 
ventures are mainly for the puqxise of holding shares in trust lc>r Bumiputra. 

Bintulu Development Authority (BDA) 

In anticipaiion of the rapid induMri.ilisaiion inking place in the Bintulu area, the 
Bmiulu Development Aiiihority was fonned in The BDA undertakes to 

develnj) industrial sites, cnnsiruci low-cost houses and co-ordinaic the 
implemeniaiion of infrastructure and utilities nctessars- for rapid industrial growth. 

In order to supplement the activities of iiwjor industries in Bintulu. the BDA it 
pros icling siics for various service indusirirs Ixiih at Kidunmg and Bintulu. Phase I of 
the Bintulu Scrs ice Industrial Lsiuie has been fully taken up. 'llic site pre|>aratinn for 
ihe second imiusirial estate for light industry. the Kidurong Service Iiulusirial ICsiatc. 
covering an area of 91 33 hectares. ha.s lieen completed. Hir estate will Ik able to 
accommodate warehouse facilities, garages, shownxmis and various light industries. 
In ortler to encourage Bumiputra panicipation in industry, the BDA will allocate at 
least 30% ot its industrial lots to Bumiputra enireprcncurs. 


MARA 

A MARA oBicc was rsiablishetl in .Sarawak as early as Manh. 1965 in onler to 
promote Bumiputra (Kinicipaiiun in ccimmerre and industry. 'I'o achieve this 
ohjectis-e, MARA Sarawak has been carrying out pnignimmes tin entrepreneurial 
tievciopment to encourage Bumiputra panicipation in commercial and industrial 
activities- ‘Diesc programmes include identifying and creating projects, providing 
guidance, advi.sory services and technical skills, promoting and marketing products, 
and organising courses and seminars. Under its loan scheme. MARA has provided 
credit finance for Bumiputra entrepreneurs to enter into commerre and industry. 
During the 1966-1982 period, loans totalling Sl.094,620 were provided for 
Bumiputras to take up 203 small manufaciuring projects. 

INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

In onler to promote private investment in the country, various investment 
incentives such as Pioneer Status, Labour Utilisation Relief. I^xaiional Incentive. 
Investment Tax Credit, and ihc increased Capital Allowance arc provided. Tliese 
incentives are designed to grant tax relief to cumi>anirs selling up new enterprises or 
expanding existing ones. Companies enjoying lax relief arc exempted from payment 
of 4% company tax. 5% development tax and an excess profit lax. 
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lop, her imaginaiioD and skill with « bruiii has made Sarawak'* 
vases (he favourite souvenirs among lourisu. There are several 
vase-making factories along the highway to the old airpon, and 
-----— of ihr Petwline irwiituriil Mint^ ift ifjc 








1. Pioneer Siaius 

(;<itii|>anics whicii intend to produce (><Mids which are not yet nianiifat iumJ on a 
commercial scale suitable to ilic economic requirement of the country «ir whose 
establishment is vital to the public interest can apply for pioneer status. 
Companies which intend to mantifartcire pniducis wholly for export arc also 
elif'ible to apply for pioneer status and they are allowed an initial t:LX relief {K'riod 
of two years lieifinninK on prcxlurtion day. 

2. Labour Utilisation Relief 

'Ilie l.^lxiur Utilisation Relief provides for exempiinn of income tax and 
development lax based u|xm the number of full-time paid employees rnt'ai'ed in 
the project. This incentive t.s desiKiic-d to e^cnura^l: industrial ventures which will 
tjencraic ftreaier employment op}>oniiniiic*s in the: i ciiintiy. 

.3. LcKaliunal Incentive 

This incentive is dc-signed to encourage the dis|K-rsal ol industries away from the 
exislint; industrial conccniraiions in the urban areas. 

4. Investment Tax Credit 

An Investment Tax Credit is an alieniaiive concession Kfaniccl to companies 
which do not qualify for pioneer status. 'lice amount of laxcn-clit ^Ken will not be 
less than 25% of the total capital cxjicndiiurc incurred by the project. 'I'he lax 
credit is ^iven for the year of asscsstiiriii in the basis pcricxl in which the 
expenditure was incurred and for not mon- than .5 vears after the lK-i;innin!{ of the 
basis |>cri<xl in which the pencxl was ap|mived. 

5. Increased Capital Allowance 

In order to encourage existing factories to mcxlernise their prcxiuclion 
trehniejues and to set up mcxiemisexi factonc*s, the CKivernment has designed a lax 
incentive Cidlcd Incrcascrd Capital Allowance which can be granted to projects 
which the Govcmmcni deems to be desirable in the national interest but which 
cannot be grained laxrxrmpiion under Pioneer Status, lailxiur Utilisation Relief, 
lax-ational Incentive or Investment Tax Cn-dii. 

Out of 276 projects granted approval from 1968 to I9H2 by the Malaysia 
Imlusirial IX'velopmeni Auilioriiy. 12b pnijecis were granic-d inve-simeni 
incentives while the other 156 pnijecis were approved without tax incentives. 'I'hc 
approved pntjccts with incentive included H7 with Pioneer Staiii.s, 20 with 
Invesimrni 'Pax Credit. 2 with I.jilKnir Utilisation Relief, 6 with Ixxaiional 
Incentive and 2 with Increased Capital Allowance Incentive. 

TOURISM 

Kver since the early days of Brixjkc rule. Sarawak has been visited by travellers, 
scientists and rcrscarchcrs, lured by the romantic history, the scenic Ix-auiy and the 
natural resources of the State. 

It is only recently however that serious attention has been given to building up tbe 
lourisi industry. 

Tourism in the State, has until vcr\' recently, beren promoicrd almost entirely by the 
private sector. Private tour operators would select a few specific' uiiraeiions and 
advertise them in brochures, while hoteliers sensing the high demand lor 
accummexialiun by the tourist industry were encouraged to build tourist class hotels. 







To organiso and co-ordinalc ihrsc activiiirs, ihc Sarawak ToutUi Asnxiiaiion wa. 
set up in iytj5 with one of us functions also Iwing to provide infomiaiion and 
assistance to inicmaiional tourists. 

Realising the imponani role tourism can play in boosting the economic growth of 
a country-, 'hf K-deraJ Government later set up the Tourist Development 
(.■orporation (TDC). and a regional office was established in Kuching in 1978. 

llie Siaie Government is also fully aware of tourism as a fast growing industry, and 
to coordinate and look into the general affairs of this matter in the State, ii has set up 
the Sarawak 1 ounst Development Commiitee within the Ministry of Culture, Youth 
and Spons. and under the Cliairmansliipof the Ministry's Pennaneni .Secretary. The 
Sarawak Tourist IX-velopment Committee is rw|>onsiblc for working wiih the TDC 
m the iniplemeniaiion ol the national tourism policy and Ixnh recommending ixilicics 
and measures on tourism mailers to the Stale Govcrnmrnl. as well as advising the 
IIX’ on the formation of national tourism policies and measuies. after taking into 
consideniiion the sjiei ial features of Sarawak's case. 

Despite the lact that tourism is a fairly new industrv. the many service industries 
involved provule a good deal of emplovmrni. 


Hotels 

Besides tourist class hotels, there are a few hotels ol inieniaiional standard, namely 
the Holiday Inn, Kuching, the Aurora Beach Hotel, Hiniulu and the Hilton. 
Kuching, (umler construe liim). Holiday Inn is also undeigoing subsiantial extension. 
Several oiher inicrn.itiimal class hotels are planmxi for die fuiure. 

Tourist Attractions 

i;hr main murisi destination at the present time is Kuching and its iminediale 
environs. Noi only is Kuching most readily accessible to the inlernaiional traveller, 
but It has a combination of inicresiing feaiurrs. fmm a riverine selling and diverse 
cultural hfc-siylcs to its romantu liisior>- as the seat of Bixxikc rule. Its museum is 
ac knowledged to l>e one of the Iksi in the region. 

Outside Kuching, the aiiraciions include the famous longhou.scs. Naiional Parks 
the Niah Caves, (the site of sume-age sellirmeni) and fine Ix-achcs. 'I'he now world- 
famous .Mulu National Park is likely lo be a tourist ailraciion of major imtMinancc in 
the iuiure. 


Future Role of Tourism 

Kffons arc being made to upgrade the standard of tourist guides in Sarawak. With 
the TDC (Cenificaiion and Control of Guides) Regulations. 1976 in Sarawak, 
enforcement ull'icrn from the I DC regional office make regular checks on guides. 

Ii is hoped that similar checks on the Travel Agencies aiuJ Tour 0|>cralors can Ik‘ 
enforc^ w ith the impicmcniaiion of the TDC (Registration and Coninil of Tourist 
Agencies) Regulations, 1978, to ensure that tour operators, in their anxiety to attract 
tourists to the country, do not undertake practices dctrimcnia) to the travel trade and 
the interests of the people of the Slate. 

It is heartening to note that local councils arc making efforts to educate the public to 
help make the various (owns attractive, which in itself will enhance the iKaulv of 
Sarawak as a tourist desiination. 
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The Ministry of Culture, Youth and Spons is considering a cultural centre project 
in Kuching. 'Iliis is to enable the various ethnic groups to perform and display their 
culture and arts, both for local people and tourists. One of the functions of this 
cultural centre will be to encourage the younger and future generations of the various 
communities to learn about their ancestor's way of life, dancing and handicrafts. 

Future tourism in Sarawak is likely to concentrate on dcsclopment of the State s 
romantic history, cultural variety and undisturbed natural beauty. 

Domestic Tourism 

Apart from the promotion of tourism for international tourists, efforts arc also 
Ixring made to encourage domestic travel within the State and Mtdaysia, to encourage 
Malaysians to learn more about their own country and to encourage national unity. 
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The Sarawak Branch of ihc Bank Negara Malaysia in Kuching 







VI. Finance and Banking 


One ofclie vit.il resources m ihe|irrK e.ssc»f economic develnpiiirni anil growth is the 
ac ailabilily of funds from Iroih the puhtu and private sectors. Ike an eleraiion ol the 
dfsi lopmem tem|)o ol the country luxessiiatcs the piihlit and prtvate m-i tors to play 
a complementary n>le m order lo achieve the ma.’omum public giKHl. Ike fiscal and 
miirieiary fKilu les ol the Government should l>c aligned to ta]) all available restmrees 
to finance its activities aiul development programmes but they should not Ik- kmi 
restrictive as to inhibit expansion ol piivaic sector activities. I he compatibility of 
piiblii sc-itot |M)li(ies and piiv.iie set tor activities is thus of vital im|H»rtance in the 
llnaiii lal m-c lor of ilu- economy iiearmi; in mind the narrow revenue base of the State 
Governmetii 

STATE REVENUE 

Prior to .Saraw.ik joining M.ilaysia in 14f>:i. all items of revenue acemed to the 
Slate The bav. however, wiis very narrow 

After l%!5. the resenue base was restrui lured into I'ederal and State subjects. St.iic 
tevenue is now derived from some 72 Hems. Ikese. however, may lx- broadly 
classilled into three categories i.c. revenue deris-ed from State subjects, assigned 
retenur Iroiii the I'ederal Government and Statutory' Grams as pnivided under the 
'fenih Si'hedulr ol the l-'ederal Clonsiiiution. 

Revenue from State subjects are:- 

(i) revenue fnim lands, mines and forests; 

(it) riiiertainmeni duty: 

(iii) fees, tliu-.s and forfeitures in Courts other than Kederal Ctiiins; 

(iv) resenue from licences including trade licences; 

(v) interest on Stale balances and investment; 

(vi) receipts Irom l.md s.ilcs and sates of .Stale proix-riy; 

(vii) fees and dues from Stale ixirts and haibours; and 

(viii) rents on State projK-rlv. 

'Ike items of revenue assigned to the State under Pan \’ of the Tenih Sc hedule of 
the Federal Gonsliluiioii are:- 

(i) imjMiri duly and excise duty on petroleum pnxlucis; 

(ii) cx|XHt duty on limlx-r and other forest pnHiuce; 

(iii) rx}xin duty on minerals (up to a joint royalty and oxpon duty of 10% ad. 
valorem); and 





(iv) revenue Ironi motor vehicles and driver’s licences. 

The third category- of revenue of which the Stale is in receipt consists of the 
following grants from the Federal Govcmmeni;- 

(i) a Capitation (,‘iant as for each State of the Fixleration. It is payable to each 
State in resjiec-i of a financial year and is calculated acconling to yearly 
population projeiiiion of the State. 

(ii) a Slat/ Road Grant which rate is regularly reviewed m resjtcci of all roads in 
Sarawak of 14 feet wide or more maintained by the State Government or 
Local Authorities. 

(iii) an F.ua/aling Giant which is a spe-rad grant provided under the Federal 
Constitution. The amounts payable are fixed lor 5-ycar |)eriod.s and are 
subject to review- under Article 11'JU of the Federal Constitution. 

(iv) a Revenue Growth Grant whereby the amount given varies and de{)ends on 
the growth of Federal revenue in any financial year as compared to the 
previous year. ITic amount allcxatcd is ap|>onioned between the thirteen 
Stales in Malaysia. 

I Dial Slate revenue nveived in 1963 was $91.6 iiullion and this has steadily gmwn 
over the years to S.'>:16,3 million in 1982. an increase ttf 618%. 

Between 1964 and 1974. revenue received from the Fedend Government as 
statutory grants and fr«>m items tif revenue assigned to the State made up nearly half 
of the total amount of Slate revenue for each year. For example, in 1968. they 
amounted to S49.3I4 million or 51.5% t>f the lot.-il Slate revenue of $95,685 million. 
Of the revenue t ollecicd from State subjects, the biggest contribution is fmm royalties 
and iieiiniisfrnm Forest. In 1968, this amounted to $18,473 million or 19.3% ofioiaJ 
Stale revenue. By 1982. revenue Irom this soiirte was estimated around $100 million. 
The second biggest item under this category is imcrcsi earned Irom bank deposits and 
invcsinients. 

Rtiyallies on oil became the largest contribution iti State rrs-enue fmm 1975 
onwards Rc-venoe from royalties on oil in 1975 ainouniod to $109,290 million, 
reprcscniing 53,0%- of loi.il State revenue. In 1977. it contributed $.52,578 million 
and in 1982. it contributed an e.siimated $150 million. In 1975, the Government of 
the State of Sarawak entereti into .m Agreement with Petronas whereby the entire 
ownership in. and the exclusive rights, powers. iilK-nies and privileges of exploring, 
exploiting, winning and obtaining |H-iroleiim whether lying onslmrc or offshore is 
vested in Petronas. In return for the ownership and the rights in resjx-ci of petroleum 
vested by the Government in Petronas. Petronas shall make to the Guvcrninciii cash 
payment ecjuiv.-dent to 5% ol the value of the petroleum won and saved fmm areas in 
S.irawak annually. 

Royalties on oil will continue to lx* an imponaiii coniribuiion to Stale revenue. In 
addition, myalties from gas will enhance the State revenue in future. 'Fhc first 
shipment of gas from the Biniulu LNC plant in January 1983 signidlcd the potcnii.d 
revenue generation from this source. When m full pnxiuction in 1986, revenue from 
this .source should match that fmm crude oil 

Sarawak is fortunate to lie endowed with several natural resources from which she 
can lap her revenue. 'ITie dependence on income from natural resources and primary 



cammodiiics and ihc openness of iis economy make it imperative for the State to 
diversify its revenue base. Towards this end. the Government has embarked on 
several programmes to diversify the economy so that it becomes more resilient in the 
wake of (luciuations in the demand for primary conunodities. However, it must be 
noted that apart from these resources, the revenue base is rather small and narrow. 
Moreover, the fmancial position of the State may l>e further jeopitrdised by the 
flurtuaiions in the demand and prites of her major ex|)on tommtxlities such as oil, 
limlxT and agricultural produce. 

STATE EXPENDITURE 

'I'he expendiiiirr paiteni of the Government may lx- tlivided into two sections 
namely operating expenditure and development expenditure. 

Operating Expenditure 

Ilir Slate Opemiing Ex|x:ndilurc can l>e ila.ssiftetl under three categories namely 
rx|>en<lilure in respect of Personal Kmolumcnis. Other Gharges Annually Recurrent 
and Other Charges S|)ecial Expenditure. 

(a) Personal Emoluments 

I’his IS payment in respect of stall sakines and stall Employees Provident 
Eiind (EPF) coniribuiions, acting allowances and tiihcr allowance.s like 
housing. All salaries in rcspeci of|K'nsi«inablcand non'i>ensionable oHiccrsare 
met fnim this vtMe. 

(b) Other Charges Annually Recurrent 

This inclutic.s all charges that arc annually iiiurrcni in nature, tor example, 
replaiemcni of plant anti etjuipmeni. mainienante ol roads ant! briiiges, 
ex|>cnses connected with oirue administration ami stall travelling anti 
irnns|Kin charges. 

(c) Other Charges Special Expenditure 

'Iliis IS lor items the acquisition of 'vhuh is not letpiired annually, for 
example, olEicc fumilim- and equipment, purchase of safes ami rvplacemcnt of 
Items like vehicles. 


0|>erating ex|>cnditurc has been growing rapidly during the periiKl 1963 to 1982. 
’Hic table Ix-low indicates the revenue and operating expenditure for the iH-riixl under 
review, 



1%.I 

I9(>t 

I‘»b5 

|9i>b 

I9b7 

1968 

1969 

1970 


(Im) 

(Sm) 

iSin) 

(tin) 

iSni) 

(Sin) 

($ml 

dm) 

Revenue 

'll t> 

53.3 

liO 4 

70; 

79.8 

95.7 

76.2 

82 A 

0|>erdling flxpemlilure 

82 7 

42 5 

43 7 

4H 5 

65 3 

.58 3 

.54.2 

56.7 

Suqjlus/([>rrini) 

R 9 

10 A 

lb 7 

22 2 

14 5 

37.4 

22.0 

26 1 


I'.t7l 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

I97A 


(Jm) 

(Jm) 

($ni) 

(Sm) 

(Jm) 

($m) 

dm) 

dm) 

Revenue 

90 2 

HA 2 

97 2 

105 4 

1114 

243.3 

201 2 

238.8 

Operaling Expenditure 

5b 7 

78 7 

92.5 

1119 

132 t) 

IIW 0 

134 6 

182.6 

Surplus/! Dericii) 

33 5 

9 5 

4 7 

(b.3) 

(20 6) 

134.3 

66 6 

36.2 
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1979 1980 1981 1982 (Rcv.scd) 

(Im) ($m) (Sm) (|m) 

Revenue 266.8 <92.1 416.9 536.3 

Operating Eixpendiiurc 173.6 199 6 251.9 274.3 

Surplus 93.2 292.5 165.0 262 0 

.bavr I'livuHul Suirmrnit. Sijir nlS^rawiV 

The ordinnn-expenditure for 1963 was rrlalively high as ii included expenditure on 
Federal subjects such os Police. Fducaiion. Medical, Post and Telegraphs. From 
1964. the operating expenditure which excluded these items was very much reduced. 
Between 1964 to 1971, the operating expenditure increased only marginally, lliis was 
due lu the limited revenue available. However, from 1972 onwards, operating 
expenditure has increased substantially. It rose fmm S78.7 million in 1972 to S327.9 
million in 1982. an increase or316.6%. 

The rapid increase in operating expenditure was due to a variety of reasons. In 
pan, it was due to the rapid expansion of the pulilic scr\'ires including ihc creation of 
new Ministries, depaniiienis. division.s and districts and the implementation of cenain 
pnigrammes not earlier considered. In pan. the rapid increase in operating 
expenditure is also due to the implementation of new terms and conditions of service 
as. for instance, the SufTian S.alary Re|Min in 1972 and the Cabinet Committee 
Re|X)n in 1978. Tlic trend in the rapid increase in operating expenditure is expected 
to continue as the Government embarks on its numerous development programmes 
in order to meet the objectives of the New Economic Poliry. 

lliis rapid growth trend in the operating expenditure can be easily appreciated by 


the illustration below:- 


1964 

1972 

1982 

(Revised Est.) 


(Im) 

(Im) 

(Im) 

Public Wiirks Orpjniiicni 

4-256 

8.700 

47.274 

Public Works Drpanmcni 

5.059 

14.649 

56.740 

Lands and Surveys 

4 804 

9.766 

32.370 

Agriculture 

4.051 

10 006 

36.957 

Ailiiiinisirancin 

3.114 

5.505 

19.095 

Chief Ntinisier's Ofticc 

1.270 

5.062 

21.394 

Attcncics: 

Poresirv 

1.418 

3.281 

19.459 

Drainage and Irrigalion 

0.143 

1.167 

7.752 


Swtr Fmwcial Stairmrnn. Sniff of Sjiook 


Development Expenditure 

Sarawak was in the midst of implementing the programmes put forward under its 
own State Development Plan (1964 — 1968) when in December 1965, the State Plan 
was enlarged and assimilated into the First Malaysia Plan (1966 — 1970). The major 
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rniphasis on development expenditure was in areas of economic activities that were 
income and employment qrncrattnR. The Second Malaysia Plan (1971 — 1975) was 
launched in 1971 amidst an over-riding need to attain national unity. 'Ilic Plar 
sought to further economic growth and, at the same lime, achieve sixial integration 
•U)d a more equitable distribution of income and opportunities. These aims were 
emlMKlied in the New Economic Policy which sought to eradicate poverty and 
restructure society. The Third Malaysia Plan (1976 — 1980) launched in July 1976 
was the second phase in the implementation of the New Economic Policy. The Fourth 
Malaysia Plan (1981 — 1965) will further enhance the fulfilment of the Malaysian 
long-term goals of socio-economic pn>grrss ami national unity It is within the 
framework of these Development Plans that the growth in development expenditure 
can l>e discerned. 

Development projects in the State arc financed from Ixtih State and Federal Funds. 
Under Federal Fund, there are three categories of Development Ex|>enditure, namely 
Federal Grant. Federal Loan and Direct Federal Expenditure. 

Federal Grant 

Federal Grant can be classified into Reimbursable Grant and Direct Grant. 
Expenditure provideil umirr Reimbursable Grant will Ik paid by the State 
Government first and reimbursed by the Federal Government. Subjects under this 
taiegor)- air Drainage and Irrigation. Agricullur.al Rest-anh, .Animal Hu.sbantlrv' 
and Rural Roads. Examples of Direct Fetleral CJrant for the State arc the gr.mi for 
Rubber Replanting adiiiinisirrcd by the Agriculture Dcparinieni ami matihiiig 
grams given to certain Statutory Bodies which are for sjkh ilic pur{>ose$. The Sarawak 
Land l)evelopmeni Board (SLDB) received Federal Grants for the development ol 
the Nanga .Sekuau Scheme while Sarawak Eh-ctriciiy Supply Corporation (SESCo) 
and the Kuching Water Boani received grants for the miplemeniaiion of the mral 
electrification progrumme an<l the rural water supply programme respectively. 

Federal Loans 

According to the Development Fund Act. 1967. all loans raised Inim sources 
outside Sarawak for the purptisc of development arc cla.s.sifird under Federal taians. 
Besides institutions like the Asian Development Bank (ADB) and the World Bank, 
the Federal Government also provides loans to the Stale for relcnding to the Statutory 
Bodies for housing, land development, |X)rt development and water supjily. 


Direct Federal Expenditure 

’Dus cxpendiiurc item is in resjiect of subjects listetl under the Ninth Schedule of 
the Federal Camsiituiion. These include, for example, defence, medical exjx-nses, 
educ.-ition, telegraph and communication. The funds re<)uired are financed direct 
from Federal revenue and implemented by the Federal Agencies concerned. 

Development Expenditure 
State Fund 

For the years 196-1 to 1970, only a small proportion of the State rcs'cnuc was 
contributed to the Development Fund Account. The main reason was that the bulk of 
the revenue collected was utilised to mcci the Stale's operating expenditure, leaving a 
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small surplus for contribution to the Development Fund Account. Howc\’cr, with 
cfrcci from 1971. the situation had improved tremendous])'. The table below 
illustrates the growth in contribution from Slate Revenue to the Des’clopment Fund 
Account. 


1965 1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1982 

Rocnuc($ million) 60.4 79.8 76.2 90.2 93.8 206,3 201.2 266.8 516,9 536.3 

Contribulinn in 
Devrlcipmrnl 

Fund (S million) 2.0 5.0 5.0 45.0 33.0 132.3 33.0 88.8 160.6 209.0 

Xatnr KitumuJ Soimirnlt. of 


Thf total Stale and Federal Junds available to the Stale for development ate highlighted in the 
Table below. 


Development Expenditure 


1966 

($m) 

Slate Funds 2.346 

Federal (Iranis 22.376 

Frderiil l.cuns 0.947 

Toial 25.669 

Dircti Fcsicral* 32.558 

Grand 'I'liial 58 227 


* Lsttu<Jmi( Rotal MataMis Ttilirr arwt KtaljssMn Armrtl r<irTr% 
.SiMitt/ lirunc uil Siairrnrnis. Sratr (if SmiMaS 


1972 
{»m) 
42 267 
17 531 
8-059 
67.857 
25.978 
93 835 


(Revised Esi.) 
1982 
(Im) 
293.043 
33.813 
218.080 
544.936 
484.963 
1029.899 


In addition to the development programmes carried out by the various Ministries 
and Government Dcpanmrnis, s'urious Staiulory Bodies like the Sarawak Economic 
Development Cnrjxiraiion (SEDC). Housing and Development Commission 
(HDC), Sarawak Land Dcsclopmcni Board (SLDB), Sarawak Land Consolidation 
and Rehabilitation Authority (SALCRA) and i^nd Custody and Development 
Authority (LCDA) have been established to can)’ out specific functions to achieve the 
objcciiscs set by the New Economic Policy. 

The financing of Statutory Bodies' operating expenditure is mainly from their own 
generated revenue supplemented by State Grants. However, their development 
funds are mainly from Federal Loans and loans from other financial institutions like 
the Asian Development Bank. 



Overall Financial Position (1963 — 1982) 

The Tabic Ixrlnw indicates the overall fmanrial position of the State over the years 
under review . 


Financial Position of the Stale of Sarawak 


Kornur 

Ks|>ciuhturr (Im tutlin^ 
Ccintriliuiion to Siaiuiorv 
Fumli) 

Surplus/! Dr fi< III 
Con.oli.|jir(l Rrvrnur 

Atcouni 

Ovrriill Surplus/!Dr(>ril| 


l%t I96B 1972 

!tm) iSm) (Sm) 

53.3 9-5.7 «8 2 

70 3 ti3 5 12B 7 

(17 (I) 32 2 (40 5) 

31 0 49 4 I<I5.8 

14 <1 HI b bj 3 


(Revisnl 

f:m.) 

I97b 1980 1982 

($in) (Sm) ($m) 

243.3 402 I 5.36 3 

157.3 2t>(l.b 552-3 

85 H 1415 (16 0) 

(53.0) JHb 

32 a IfaO I 247.5 


h'nim ihe Table, ii tan Ix' oh.srrvtxl that the overfill ari iiinvilaied siiqthis increased 
fn)m SI4.0 niilliun >n 1964 lu $247.3 million in 1982. ThnaiRhnut this |H-ri(Kl. the 
State experienced overall deficit in respect of 2 years only, that is. in 1974 and 1975. 
In 1974, there was a shonlall in revenue as royalties on oil (Mvable in 1974 were not 
paid until 1975. 

Front I97() onwards, the mcrensc in revenue Irom limber and oil resulted in a 
substantial increase in accumulated surplus, risinir from $32.8 million in 1976 to an 
expected overall surplus of $247.5 million in 1982. However, in the lii;ht of the world 
economic recession and the low prices obtained lor the Slate's primary romimxliiies 
such as limber, pepfier and rubber, there is cvcr\- indication that the suqtius enjtiyetl 
by the State will be eroded. The situation is funher aggravated by the existing glut in 
the oil murkel uml the weakening in the prices of petroleum will greatly alTed the 
revenue of the State. Although the State has another (xacntial revenue earner in 
LNG, (hr present depressed economic conditions and the fact that Sarawak is still 
very much onrnialcd towards an expon economy. wiU make the task of baluncing 
State revenue against operating an<l tlevclopment expenditures more difficult. 


BANKING SYSTEM 

The financial sector in Sarawak is dominated by the commercial Iwnks and the 
finance companies. 'Fhe commercial Itanks form ihc largest and most imponant 
group of financial institutions in Sarawak. At (he time of achieving inde|Mrndcnce in 
1963. Sarawak was served by 9 commercial banks with a network of 18 branches, con¬ 
centrated mainly in the larger towns. Like all licensed banks in Malaysia, these banks 
came under the supervision of Bank Negara Malaysia through the Banking Or¬ 
dinance. 1958. which was subsequently amended to Ixrcome the Banking Act. 1973. 
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The second lai^cst group of deposit-taking financial insiituiions in Sarawak arc the 
finance companies. Prior to 1969. these companies operated mainly as unlicensed 
deposit-taking companies, which were subsequently brought under the supervision of 
the Central Bank with the coming into effect of the Borrowing Companies Act, 1969. 
In 1969, there were 9 finance companies with a network of 17 offices in Sarawak. The 
Borrowing Companies Act, 1%9, was subsequently renamed the Finance Companies 
Act. 1969 in 1979 so that only licensed borrowing companies would be known os 
finance companies, to distinguish them from other financial institutions which were 
not licensed to undertake finance company business. The unlicensed companies were 
thencefonh no lunger allowed to use the term "finance company" (or its derivative) 
in their company names. 

The past two decades saw a rapid expansion in the branch network of both the com¬ 
mercial banks and finance companies in Sarawak, mainly in the smaller towns and 
rural areas. By the end of 1982, the number of commercial banks in the State increas¬ 
ed to 13 with a total of 46 branch offices, while the number of finance companies in¬ 
creased to 11 with 24 offices (Appendices I and V. Maps 1 and If). 

Bank Negara Malaysia 
Monetary Policy 

As the nation’s munetaiy authority. Bank Negara is n-s|X)nsible to the Government 
for promoting monctaiy stability and a sound financial structure, and to influence the 
credit situation to help achieve the naiion’s overall economic objectives. Specifically, 
the Bank is obliged to ensure that the increase in the supply of money and the volume 
of credit are consistent with the growing needs of a rapidly expanding economy 
without creating undue pressure on resources. The Bank regulates the volume of 
money and the generation of credit by commercial banks and finance companies 
through a range of instruments, including quantitative and qualitative controls. 

'nic Central Bank has relied mainly on variations in the statutory reserves and 
liquidity requirements ns the main instruments of monetary management. These 
have been supplemented by discounting arrangements and whenever appropriate, 
credit control and the provisionofliquidity swaps as well os the issue of selective credit 
gui<lclines and the use of mural |>rrsuasiun. In addition, the Central Bank uses 
selective measures such as credit guidelines and ceiling interest rates to influence the 
availability and cost of credit to priority sectors of the economy to help the nation's 
twin economic goals of eradication of poverty and the restructuring of society as laid 
down in the New Economic Policy. 

Uclibcraic monetary management in Malaysia only began with the establishment 
of Bank Negara Malaysia in January 1959. Prior to this, the structure of nature of 
operations ohhe Currency Board precluded any active role for monetary policy as the 
financial system then was relatively undeveloped. The monetary and banking 
structure which the Centra] Bank inherited when it commenced operations was 
orientated primarily to service international trade and payments, and the banking 
scene was dominated by foreign banks, 'fhcrc were only rudimentary money and 
capital markets and the Central Bank did nut assume currency issuing powers until 
June 1%7. I'hus, the initial cfTons of the Bank during the 19Ms were concentrated 
mainly on establishing the necessary basic conditions for the effective implementation 
of the louls of monetary policy. Its first priority was to encourage the establishment of 
domestic banks and the expansion of the banking network, especially to smaller towns 



where banking facilities were inadequate or non-existent. Other financial institutions 
were established alongside the development of commercial banks, namely, the Stock 
hjcchange of Malaya and Singapore. Malaysian Industrial Development Finance, 
Pilgrims Management and Fund Board, the Agricultural Bank of Malaysia, discount 
houses and mcrehani banks. In 1969, the finance companies were brought within the 
purview of the Central Bank. 

By the end of the 1960s. the monetary and Iwnking environment in Malaysia had 
undergone a radical transformation, resulting in a well developed financial system, 
oflcring a wide range of financial services and consequently an improvement in the 
transmission mechanism of monet.Try |Jolicy. National develupiiieni reached a 
turning point m 1971 with the implementation of the New Kconomk Policy which 
called for the eradication of |K>veny irrespective of race and the rcstructunng of 
society to reduce and eventually eliminate the identification of race with economic 
function in the process of nation building. Within this new environment, central 
banking policy in the 1970s sought to maintain iminetar> stability and a sinmg and 
stable currency: to funher the growth and development of sound financial 
intermediation; and to promote ecuniimic growth, with increasing empha.sis on the 
cmdicaiion of |K)verty and on the restructuring of society. Ellorts were tonceniniicd 
during the 197Us on iuiisoli<laiing the growth of banking and the aiiivities ol min- 
bank finaiuial insiuuiions and in fostering integrity and protessionalism in financial 
rnanagrineni. 

In the 1980s the Central Bank will continue lo maintain moneiar\- measures to 
expand and strengthen the basic infrastructure ol the various financial insiiiuiions in 
the country. The conduct ofinonclaiy policy svill remain flexible, with the objective of 
inainiuining economic growth with price stability, pniieciing the naiion s balance ol 
luyments and maintaining onlerly conditions in the financial sysiem as well as 
ensuring that the priority sectors of the economy have reatly access to bank credit at 
reasonable cost. 

Exchange Control 

Another of Bank .Negara’s rcsjxmsibilities as the monciars- authority of the nation is 
to administer the Exchange Control Act. 1953. on Ix-half of the Covernmcni. The 
Governor of the Bank is the Controller of Foreign Exchange ("ihe Coniroller'’V In 
line with the liberal exchange coniml system of .Malaysia, the Controller has, with 
cfleci frtitn April 14. 1983 delegated to the commcreial banks increased authority for 
giving exchange control appnivals. The banks arc permitted to apprtive any amount 
of remittance outside ihccounirs- without referemr to iheConiniller provided that, il 
the payment is for the purchase of shares or immovable propeny. whether in or 
outside Malaysia, the payment is not financed with funds borrowed in ringgit in 
Malaysia. Borrowings of$ 100,000 or more fmm non-residents require the permission 
of the Controller, but repayments of principal and interest on approved loans may lx- 
permitted by the authorised banks. I'hc permission of the Controller is required for 
borrowing in Malaysia exceeding MS500.000 in aggregate by companies which arc 
cuninilled by non-residents. 

Currency Issue 

’ITic Central Bank sianed issuing us own currency on June 12. 1967, thereby 
replacing the Currency Board as the sole currency issuing auihoriiy in Malaysia. 'I'hc 
unit of currency was the Nfal.'iysian dollar which was divided into 100 cents. Under 
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Ihe Ma]a>sian Cum-ncy (Rinssil) An. 1975, thy Mal.iyiian dollar and com wore 
rrnamed ringgit and “sen respectively. The siaiuton.-rcquircmcnis governing 
the issue uUhe new Malaysian currenev- are set out in Pan'lll ofthc Ccntriil Bank of 
Malaysia Ordinance, 1958. The ojirencs- is required under the law lo have a 
minimum cover 80.59 per rent in gold and foreign exchange. In practice, the 
coverage exceeds the minimum requirement significantly (cover as at cm! of 1982: 
Id 2.-1 percent). Upon assuming the currrnc) issuing |K>wcr. the Central Banklxrgan 
retleemmg the old Malayan currency- issued by the Currency Bmird. The legal tender 
status ot the Malayan currency was terminated on januarv 16, 1969. but the Central 
Bank comimietl to redeem the currency until the end ol i976. 

Since 1967, there ha.s mii been any change in the basic design of the Malaysian 
ringgit. The denominations issuetl at that lime vtcre $1. $5. $10. $5()and SIOU. Abtjui 
a year later, the S1.000 note was introduced. On Scptentlxr 1, 1982. the Bunk issued 
two nesv demumnations ol S20 and 5500 notes as legal tender lo add to the existing 
ilennminations already in circulation. The two new denominations were intnxluccd 
U) provide imennediary denominations iK-lween $10 and 550 notes, and SlUO ami 
Sl.OUO mites respectively. The new notes are entirely Malaysian character, the 
gcncr.d design being based on traditional Malaysian ornaments. w<x>dcarving ami 
other cralis. and (Itira Irom various jwns of the ixjuntry. including Sabah and 
Sarawak. 1 he watermark ol a "ligcr head” in the existing scries of notes has Ix’cn 
icpiat ed ssiih a watermark (xinrait ol the first ^'ang I)i Fertuan Agong. On the same 
dale, the Bank also issued a scries ol three sjx'cial coins to commemorate the 2r)ih 
Anniversary of the Independence of Malaysia. The series, which Ix-ar the {xirtrait of 
the lirsi Prime Minister, Y.T.M, Tunku Abtlul Rahman Puna Al-Haj. holding a 
kri.s against the bai kground of a crescent and a founccn-sidcd star on the obverse side 
and the nation s coai'ofarms on the reverse side of each coin, consisted of a 5(K) 
ringgit goltl coin, a 25 ringgit silver coin and a one ringgit cupru-nickcl min. 

Bank Negara Malaysia. Kuching Branch 

In line with the Central Bank’s ultimate objmiive of establishing a branch ollicc in 
every state ihruughtiut Malaysia, the Kuching Branch, the fifth i>ramh set up, was 
established in 1967. 

.y the lime of its estabiishmeni. ihe Branch Ollicc was situated at the old Tn-asury 
Building at Jalan Tun Abang Haji Openg and it was officially dctlarcd open on 
June 3. 1967. In the first few years of its operations, the old premise- was sulfieicni to 
co[H- with the demands of the public. However, with the rapid progre-ss and 
development ol the State, there svas a need for a bigger ollue to cater lor the 
increasing numlx-r of customers, Thcrefiin-. in November 1972. the Bank obtained 
Irom the State Government a piece of land at Jalan Saiok for a new building. 
C'onsiruciion wjirk on the new building Ix-gan in March 1976 and was completed in 
SeptemlM-r 1977. The building was officially declared open on May 27. 1978 by the 
Yang Di Feriua Negeri uf Sarawak. 

Functions of the Kuching Branch 

The main functions of the Kuching Branch arc: 

(i) To provide banking and advisory services lo the State Government and 
Statutory Authorities in Sarawak, i.e. to serve as banker to the Government 
or related institutions and agencies in the State: 
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(ii) To provide Clearing House Facilities for commercial banks operating in 
Kuching and to serve as banker to the commercial banks: 

(iii) To supply the currency (cash) needs of its customers, banks and members of 
the public: and 

(iv) To administer the Exchange Control Regulations on Ijehalf of the Exchange 
Control Department in Kuala Lumpur. 


Since the Branch was established, the number of stalT has grown from only 20 in 
1967 to 76 at the end of 1982. O'er the last 20 years, an increasing number of 
statutory Ixxlics and Covemment agencies in the State now maintain their accounts 
at the Branch. 

Clearing House Facilities and Currency Supply 

Prior to the opening of the Kuching Branch, there was no centre for commercial 
banks to clear their cheques. Instead, each bank maintained clearing accounts with 
other banks and the clearing of cheques was done on a bank-to-bank basis, \\hen 
Bank Negara opened its Kuching Branch in 1967, a Clearing House was set up within 
its premises for the convenience of the commercial banks and also to expedite the 
clearing of cheques. The Branch also sersed to supply currency to the commercial 
banks since its establishment (pnor to this, commercial banks obtained their currency 
supply frtim Treasury). 

Commercial Banks 

The imixinanceofthc commercial banks stems mainly from their provision of cur¬ 
rent account facilities to mrmlK-rs of the public which ensure that receipts and 
payments can l>e cdected readily thniugh cheques drawn on such accounts. The pro¬ 
vision of wide-ranging deposits and other I'mancial services enable the commercial 
banks to mobilise cITectively idle funds and the savings of the private sector and toelli- 
t iently channel these resources through credit facilities to enterprises for the produc¬ 
tion of gutxis and services. 

Prior to the formation of Malaysia in 1%3, the operations of the commercial banks 
in Sarawak were governed by the Companies Ordinance. 1948. The banking system 
then was tlotninaied by foreign banks and several small Icxally-owncd banks which 
were involved primarily in the financing of external trade, transactions in foreign ex¬ 
change and trading in commercial bills, in particular import bills. The growth ol the 
banking business was slow as the mobilisation of domestic savings was constrained by 
the relatively undeveloped state of transport and communications in the State, Up to 
1949, banking facilities were available in only two towns, namely Kuching and Sibu. 
By 1962, the facilities were extended to Miri, Snrikri and Simanggang. 

When Sarawak joined Malaysia in 1963, the activities of the commercial banks in 
the State were bniught under the supervision of the Central Bank through the 
Banking Ordinance. 1958. which was subsequently amended to become the Banking 
Act 1973. The Act stipulates, among other things, the legal and financial 
requirements with which the commercial banks have to comply including provisions 
to facilitate rfrcctivc supervision and control of the banks in order to promote a sound 
banking structure in the country. To enable the Central Bank to effectively supervise 
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banking activities, the Act also covers the issue of banking licences; the fmanciul 
rcquircmcnis and duties of hanks; the protection of depositors; the operational |>olicv 
of banks: ownership; control and management of batiks; loans to directors: and 
advances for shares and loans for immovable properties. With the consolidation of the 
activities of the commercial banks under the Act, the banks in Sarawak began to play 
a more significant role in economic development in the State. The banks were 
encouraged to finance diversified economic activities, particularly those in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors, lliis brought alxiut the establishment of new 
indigenous banks and the expansion of basic linking infrastructure in the State. The 
range of financial senices expanded not only geographically but in depth, with 
increasing linkage to the nation's money and capital market in Kuala Lumpur. Uy the 
end of 1982. the banking network had spread to 12 towns in Sarawak, with the sjm-ad 
of the banking habit and increasing competition to meet the demand for lianking 


Growth of Deposits and Loans 

Parallel to the expansion of the banking network was the greater attention paitl to 
faciliialing receipts and payments in mail b.iiiking. A.s a result, much of the 
tlevelopiiicm in commercial banking in Sarawak over the last two decades was centred 
on dc[Kisii mobilisation and credit operations, in response to the rapid growth in 
income and business upponunilics in the country. During the vcoml half of the 
1960s. de|H>siis placed with the banking system rose at an aver.ige annual rate of 11 
(x*r cent while bank loans and advances increased at a slower average annual rale ol 
9.2 per cent. In the 197(ls. the gniwih momentum aicclcraicd; deposits rose by 20.2 
per cent a year on the aserage, with bank eredil expanding at an average rate of 22.9 
per cent a year This continued into the period 1980-1982 when defiosits and Icwnsof 
the cominerriai banks averaged 28.7 cent |x*r annum and 29.1 per cent (kt 
annum respectively. 'I'hc relatively faster growth in bank loans from the lU7Us 
onwards was rellei ted in the loans-(lc|M)\ilN ratio of ihecoiiimercial banks which grew 
steadily from 48 8 per cent in 1965 to 57,7 {x;r cent in 1982. relleciing an incrcMsing 
use of the banks' resources for lending purposes. 


Deposits 

i'he giowth in the deposit base of the commercial banks reflected the expanding 
network of bank branches as well as the trend towards rising savings in the rorin of 
fairly liquid but sate inicrcsi'bcaring financial assets by households as their incomes 
increase over time. 'lOtal deposits placed with the commercial banks in Sarawak 
increased at an average annuij rate of 19.4 |xrr cent fnim $123.6 million in 1965 to 
$2.508.9 miiliun at the end of 1982. A large proportion of the increase in deposits was 
derived from the non-bank private sector, including statutory authorities. 

Over the period 1965-1982. there was a noticeable shift in the liquidity preference 
of depositors towards fixed deposits as a result of the relatively more attractive returns 
from such de^xisiis. ’ITiis was reflected by the declining share of demand deposits in 
total deposits from 40.5 per cent in 1965 to 22.3 per cent in 1982 while the share of 
fixed deposits increased from 44.4 per cent in 1%5 to 64.2 per cent in 1982. the 
national average being 21.9 per cent and 64 per cent respectively at the end of 1982. 
Fixed deposits increased at an average annual raicor22 percent from $54.9 million in 
1965 to $1,609.9 million at the end of 1982, faster than the average rate of increase ol 
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demand deposits of 15.3 per cent per annum over the same period. Savings deposits 
increased at an average annual rate of 18.7 percent from SI 8.5 million at the end of 
1965 to S340.6 million at the end of 1982. Their percentage share of total deposits 
outstanding rose over the 10*ycar period from 15 per cent in 1965 to 23 per cent in 
1975 but declined subsequently to 13.6 per cent at the end of 1982 (Appendix III). 

Direction of Commercial Bank Lending 

Commercial bank credit in Sarawak increased at an average annual rate of 20.6 per 
cent from S60.3 million at the end of 1965 to SI.446.9 million at the end of 1982. 
'Iltroughout the period, the concentration was on loans for general commerce 
activities which amounted to $390.6 million or 27 per cent of total loans outstanding 
at the end of 1982, although its share had declined from 37.6 per cent in 1965, 
reHcrting the divergence of Isank lending into other economic sectors in more recent 
years. 

Rcllccting the diversification in the State economy, and growth in other sectors, 
lending to the building and construction sector and the mining and quarrying sector 
expanded significantly, laians extended to the building and construction sector rose at 
an average annual rate of 25.6 per cent over the period 1965-1980. with its share of 
total Ixink loans outstanding rising steadily from 6.6 per cent in 1965 to 14.9 |)er rent 
in 1980. By the end of 1982, however, the share of the building sector declined to 10.6 
[>cr cent of total loans outstanding as lending to other sectors expanded. In contrast, 
the mining and quarrying sector, which accounted for only 0.1 per cent of total loans 
outstanding at the end of 1965. increased its share significantly to 9 }>rr rent of total 
lo.inv oulvlaiiding at llu- end ol 1982. n.'lleiling mainly deM-l<i|inii-iil> in llie |M'irnleiim 
iiKlusir> in tlic .State. .Another area of gniwih in nxent years was the financial, 
insurant e. real e.state and business serv ices sector which accounted for Si85.3 ttiillion 
or a share of 12.8 |>cr cent of total bank loans outstanding at the end of 1982. 

Bank lending to the agriculture and manufacturing sectors increased moderaicly 
over the past two decades, with their share of total loans uuisianding rising from 5.9 
|>cr cent and 6.8 per cent rcs|}cctively in 19ti5 lo 10,8 jht cent and 10.6 per cent 
rcs|)cctivelv at the end of 1982. relleiling the relatively mtxlest growth ol 
maiml.K luring in the State. 

Bank Lending to Special Groups 

I’rior to the 1970s. bank Icniiing tended to concentrate on the more imifitnble 
commercial sector an<l the large business concerns which were able to provide 
sufficient coll.iieral or guarantee for their loans. This pattern of lending was reflective 
of the trend in the industry as a whole and if unchecked, would have IwJ to reduced 
access to credit by the other sectors of the economy, such as small-scale enterprises, 
and the Bumipuiera community. Consequently, the Central Bank urged the 
commercial banks to step up their lending to the priority sectors of the economy, 
namely the Bumipuiera community, small-scale cnter^iriscs. housing, agricultural 
I(xk1 production and manufacturing. These effons culminated in the introduction, in 
(Xiober 1976, of specific priority sector lending guidelines whereby all commercial 
banks, including Sarawak banks, were required to extend certain percentages of their 
total loans outstanding to the various priority sectors. The underlying rationale for 
setting guidelines on the direction of bank credit stemmed from the recognition that 
small-scale enterprises, housing and agricultural food pnxiuciion. because of their 
wide domestic linkages and significant income multiplier cITccis, could provide a 





siabir base upon which suscainnl economic ^owthcouItJ be built, while lending to the 
Biimiputera community and the small man pmmoird direedv the national objectives 
of eliminating poxeny and restructuring society, as xxtH as r^ressinj? past incxjuiiics 
to ensure ready access by these special groups to credit extended by the rommrn inl 
banks. Tlte latest guidelines intriKlucrd in March 1983 rrcjuin* the commercial lunks 
to channel 18 per cent of their loans outstanding at the end ol 1982 to the Humiputcra 
community and <j per cent for agricultural TikkI pnKiuction and at the same time 
maintain their level of lending to the small-scale enierprisc.x and inanuinciuring 
sectors and to iiulivuluiils for housing as at Deccmlxr 31. 1982 ihmughout the iKrriocI 
to December 31. 1983. 

In addition to the alKixc guidelines, the .S|>ccial Loiin .Scheme (S1..S) of the Credit 
Ciiaraniee Coqxiraiion was established in Januarv' 1981. with the objective ol 
providing loans t«>ihc really small-scale enterprises at a lower cost. Under the scheme, 
small-scale cnicqirise.s are defined to include all registeretl businesses (including |X‘ity 
traders, haxxkers and others licensed tt> trade) xvith net assets of up to $25(1.(MX) each or 
in die c.ase of limited companies, shareholders' funds ol up to $250.(KK) each, .md a 
loan litnii tioi cxcreding 5230.(MX) in each case. Sl-S loans are charged a fixetl rate cil 
interest ol |xt lent |X'r annum and are limited to 5.30.(XXI each. The SDS loans 
tn.iy form pan of a larger trwJii facility not e.xtectling 52')0.(KHI in the aggregate to 
each small-stale cnicqjrise. To enctiurage the comineriial b.inks to extend loans 
under the Slii. a tax rebate of 2 |Kr cent jkt annum on loans exiendetl under the 
St heme was granted by the Goxcmmenl to the hanks. 

FINANCE COMPANIES 

In the carlv l‘JfX)s. several linance cfim|)anies were csiablislied as limiied 
«(itnpanies to undertake money lending activities such as pnivitling credit to purchase 
consumer durables, panirularlv minor vehicles on hire-purchase terms, and short to 
medium-icrm business tinanci- llie n-sourccs of these llnanre companies were 
dcrixrd mainlv fnim savings and llxed deptwits by ihe public. Prior to 19(59. the 
activities of these companies were regulated by various gtivemmem agencies which 
were responsible for (xilii ing the pnivisions of the Money larndcrs Ordinance. 1951. 
the Companies Act 196.5 and the 1 lire Purchase Act. 1967. With ihecn.iciinciit of the 
Borrtiwing Caimpnnies .Act. 1969. (now known as the Finance Com|>anies At I. 1969) 
a disiiruiiun was made Ix-iween those llnamr companies licensed under the Act 
(known as licensed borrowing companies) and those which arc not. Under the Act. 
the licensed Ixirrowing companies tame tinder the sujxTvision of the Central Bank 
and (he Art im]Mis(xl siK-cifir restrictions on the licensed finance companies anti their 
uses of funds; their investment holdings, the granting of unsi'curcd advances, loans to 
directors and the amount of their risk assets in relation to shareholders’ funds. 


Growth of Deposits and Loans 

Since 1969. the finance companies have expanded their t)|X’raiions stibsiaiiiially to 
become the second largest mobiliser of deposit funds in Sarawak, after the commercial 
banks. Tliey operate in the shon and medium-term credit market but are prohibited 
fnim accepting demand deposits, dealing in gold or foreign exchange, anti granting 
loans in the form of overdrafts, including unsecured loans. They olTcr savings and 
fixed deposits facilities to their clients and normally pay higher interest rates than the 
commercial banks. More than 90 per rent of the deposits placed with the finance 
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companies are in the form of Tixcd deposits of varying matunties. Over the ptist 
decade, deposits placed with the finance companies in Sarawak increased at an 
average annual rale of 26.4 per cent iruin S46.9 million in 1971 to $618.1 million at 
ihc end of 1982 (Ap(x;ndix VI). 

Credit extended by the finance companies comprised mainly hire-purchase loons, 
leasing finance, housing loans and shon to medium-term loans for business and 
private purposes. Total credit granted over the past decade by the finance companies 
in Sarawak increased at an average annual rale of 35.6 {>cr cent from only S22.6 
million in 1971 to 5646.6 million in 1982. About unc-ihird of the loans extended by 
the finance companies are hire-purchase loans for the purchase of durable goods, 
particularly motor vehicles. 'ITic interest charged on these loans is governed by the 
Hire Fun hasc Act. 1967, which specifics ceiling rales for panicularcaicgoriesofhire 
purchase finance (Appendix VII). 

As a result of ihc rapid increase in loans relative to deposits, the loans-dcposiis ratio 
of finance companies in Sarawak registered steady inen-ases over the last decade rnim 
48.4 fMT cent in 1971 to 104.6 jier cent by the end of 1982, reflecting the increasingly 
imponnnt role played by finance companies in the extension of credit for various 
purposes in the State. 

Direction of Finance Company Lending 

A major part of the loans by finance companies in Saraw.ik i.s channelletl lo the 
•igricullural sector, which rccortied an average annual gniwih rate of 37.3 per cent 
over the 1971-1982 jK-riiKl, lo .iccouni for a share of 36.9 per cent of total loans 
outstanding at the end of 1982. compared with an average share of leu than 25 jier 
cent per year in the early 1970s. Loans to private individuals, mainly for housing and 
consumpikin purjxMcs. recortlecl an equally strung average annual growih ol 32.2 per 
cent over the same period, although the share of total loans ouiManding for this area 
declined from 37.9 per cent ai the end of 1971 io28.8 fscr ccni at the end of 1982. 'ITic 
rciil estate, building and construction sector accounted for 13.9 percent ol total loans 
ouistiiiuling in 1982, marginally higher than the share of 13 per cent u.s at the end of 
1971. Ixians to the financial, insurance and business services sector represented a new 
dcvclopmcni in finance company lending in Sarawak, accounting lor 4.7 (kt cent of 
total loans outstanding in 1982, compared with negligible amounts previously. Other 
arras of loans include the general commerce. trans(M>nation. manufacturing and 
mining and quarrying seciors. 

Like ihc commeirial banks, the finance companies are also subject to the Central 
Hank’s guidelines on lending to the priority sectors which require them to channel at 
least 20 per cent of their loans outstanding to the Bumipuiera cotnmuniiy, 25 jx-r rent 
to small-scale enterprises and 20 per cent a-s housing loans to individuals. 




MAP I: DISTRtBUTlON OF COMMERCIAL BANKS IN SARAWAK 
(Ai at Decrmber 1982) 
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SARAWAK: TOTAL REVENUE 1963 — 1982 


Appndix '/I' 


^ _l^ _I^ 11»66 l%7 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 

53.3 60,4 70.7 79.8 95.7 76.2 82.8 90.2 88,2 93,8 

1077 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

90 2 206 3 243.3 201.2 238 8 266.8 44)2 1 516 9 536.3 


Appndii 'H' 

SARAWAK; EXPENDITURE (ORDINARY) 1963 — 1982 


1963 

I%4 

1965 

I<>b6 

1967 

1968 

1969 

197(1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

90 2 

70.3 

51 8 

53 3 

70.3 

63 5 

59.2 

64.9 

101.7 

128.7 

119.0 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 



147 6 

242 0 

157.5 

167.6 

289 6 

263.9 

260.6 

413.5 

543 8 











Apptndu 'C 


SARAWAK: 

EXPENDITURE (DEV 

F.LOPMENT) 1 

1963 — 

1982 


1963 

1964 

1965 

l!*66 

l•*67 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

48.7 

24 1 

24.9 

25.7 

25.0 

28.6 

25.5 

32.8 

47.9 

67.9 

72.8 


1974 

197.5 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 



98 3 

136.9 

110 7 

78.R 

91 6 

94 7 

138.5 

248.5 

381.6 
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Apfmdti III 


Typci of Drpotiit of CommefcuJ Bdnk» m Sarawak. 1965 — 1982 
(I Million) 


l ypei of Ucpt»iu 

1965 

•H 1970 

% 

1975 

% 1980 

% 

1982 


IVinand f)rp<»i« 

50 0 

40 5 58 1 

26.5 

104 0 

21 1 160.4 

25.8 

558 4 

22.3 

Kiwi lirpewt* 

54 9 

44 4 117 (1 

51.4 

274 2 

55.0 743.8 

53.2 

1.609.9 

64.2 

Sae ing IVpoeil* 

18 5 

15.0 43 9 

20 0 

III 1 

23 0 290.9 

20.8 

140 6 

13.6 

Oihrr Drpoiilt 

0 2 

0 2 0.3 

0.2 

1 1 

01 3 6 

0 1 

— 

~ 

'I'oul IVpiieil' 

123.6 

100 0 219.3 

IIHI 0 

492 8 

HKI.O 1.398 7 

100.0 

2.508 9 

100.0 


Sourer Hank Negara Maliivfia 


Claseifie.iiion of launr and Advaniri of C.onimcm.il Hank» in Sarawak, I9(i5 — 82 
{i niillinn) 


1) Agnculiurc 5» 5 9 15 4 5 7 «l 2 8 2 l5l. ■' 10 H 

2) Mining i <.inarr>ing 0 1 0 I 0 2 0 2 2 1 O'* 5 6 Oh 110 I 9 0 

3) Muniif.iitiirmg 5H 6 8 6.2 60 18 4 OH IV.I3 I4I 151.1 lll.h 

4) Ciriirral Comilirnc 32-1 37 6 17.5 10 1 92 5 14 2 260 7 20 1 1'.*oo27.(* 

5) Building A r.im«n.ciu.n 5 6 bn 8 8 8 5 40 8 15 1 111 8 11 5 151 5 10 0 

0) Kinaniing. Inetirantr. 

Krai Kalatr & 

Hu»iiir»» Srr\ifc» _ _ _ — _ _ 73,9 7 5 185.1 12 8 

7) Miwcllanniu^ 36 8 43 0 40 I 14 4 HK» 8 37 1 2‘«> 0 29 8 277 2 19 2 


85 4 KM) n 103 2 100 14270 2 l(HJ.U9<*| | jimi i4i. 440 9 uKI 0 


Sourer Bank Nrcara .Matavei. 








Growth of Ocpotiit .irtH l^Arts of Finance Companin in Sarawak. 1971-82 
($ million) 


Year 

Total I)rpn>it5 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Total 

Annual 

Rate 

Luani/Ucpotiti 

Ratio 

(%) 

1971 

46 9 

74.3 

22.7 

10.2 

48.4 

1972 

47.6 

1.5 

20 8 

-8.4 

43.7 

1973 

78.6 

65.2 

43.9 

112.0 

55.8 

1974 

85 8 

9.1 

58 2 

32.6 

67.9 

1975 

103.5 

20.6 

61 4 

5.5 

59.3 

1976 

137.5 

32.9 

73.5 

19.8 

53.5 

1977 

149 3 

8.6 

1162 

58.0 

77.8 

1978 

179.8 

20 4 

176 3 

51-7 

98.1 

1979 

277.5 

54.3 

244-3 

38 6 

88.0 

1**80 

368.3 

32.7 

403 4 

65.1 

109.5 

1981 

490.7 

33 2 

498.7 

23.6 

101.6 

I9B2. 

618.1 

26.0 

646.6 

29 7 

l(H.6 

Annual 

Growth 

Rair 


26.4 


35.6 



Sourer: Rank Negara Malayi 
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Clduificdlion uf of Findncr Companiei in Sarawak. 1971-82 

(S niillinn) 




% 


□ 


B 


D 


m 

HH 

m 

HP 

HBW 



BH 

Ix-aiinK Finance 

0 02 

0 OH 

1.5 

5.9 

172.8 

34.6 

222,5 

34.4 

ilciiitinft laum 

2.2 

9 7 

13.3 

18 1 

70.1 

14 1 

B9.(l 

il 8 

Other 

12 5 

54 6 

32.8 

44.6 

% 8 

19 4 

128.8 

19 9 

Icilal 

22.7 


73.5 


4% 7 


646.6 


Source: ihink Nr(;ara .Malayiia 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS BY SECTOR OF FINANCE COMPANIES IN 
SARAWAK 



1971 

1976 

1981 

1982 


Sin 

% 

Sin 

% 

Sm 

% 

Stn 

% 

Af(ririiliufe 

7-3 

32 2 

16.4 

22-3 

178.9 

35 9 

238 4 

36 9 

Mining ami <|uarryinK 

0.1 

0 4 

0.3 

0.4 

3.7 

0.7 

6.3 

I 0 

Manulacluring 

3-1 

13 7 

3 8 

5 2 

15 3 

3.1 

21 9 

3 4 

Kleciriciiy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oenera) ctimmcrrc 

0 6 

2.6 

3,7 

5.0 

24 4 

4.9 

37.9 

5 9 

RuiUling and runsiruciion 

2.2 

9.7 

8.1 

11.0 

49 4 

9.9 

57 8 

8 9 

Real ralale 

0 1 

0 4 

6.3 

8.6 

26.0 

5.2 

32.3 

5 0 

Private individual* 

8.6 

37.9 

24-2 

32 9 

149 8 

30'0 

186.1 

28 8 

Traniportatiim 

0 4 

1 8 

3.1 

4.2 

24.1 

4.8 

30.6 

4.7 

MiKellancou* 

0.3 

1.3 

7.6 

10.4 

27.1 

5.5 

35.3 

5.4 

a) Financing, insurance 
and business services 

0 1 

0 4 

0.1 

0.1 

21 7 

4.4 

30.1 

4.6 

b) Resiaurani and hotel 

— 

— 

7 1 

9 7 

1 3 

0 3 

1.2 

0 2 

c) Other service* 

0.2 

09 

0 4 

06 

4.1 

0.8 

4.0 

0 6 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCE COMPANIES IN SARAWAK 


Name of Finance Companies 

Kuching 

Sri Aman 

Sibu 

Miri 

Bintulu 

Marudi 

Total 

Hock ITiai Finance Corporation 

I 







Kewangan Butnipuira Bcrhad 

1 

_ 






Kong Ming Finance 








Corporation Brrtiad 

I 

I 


_ 




Malayan Finance Corporation 








Berhad 








Overseas Union Trust 








(M) Berhad 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 




Chew oeok l.in Finance Berhad 

1 

_ 


_ 

_ 



Credit Corporation (M) Berhad 

I 

_ 






Delta Finance Company Berhad 

1 







Malaysia Borneo Finance 








Corp. Berhad 

J 

_ 



_ 

j 


Mortgage and Finance 








(M) Berhad 

1 

_ 

_ 


_ 



Interfinance Berhad 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

TOTAL 

U 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

24 

Source: Bank Negara Malaysia 
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VII. Labour and Employment 


Sarawak is a rural-l>asc(j economy, with a si^iricani pinponion of its revenue 
derived from che primar>-secior. In 1980 only 17.6% of ihe jKipulauon lived in urban 

However, (his siiuaiion is slowly changing with the gradual growth of the urban 
(wpulation. In 1960. the [Kjpulaiion of the Slate stood at 744.529 and the proportion 
of urban populaiitm was 12.5%. TIic siac of the population rose to 976,269 in 1970 
and the urlian population was nr|x>rtcd at 15.3%, while the latest figures taken from 
the • 1980 l’(tpulati(>n and 1 lousing Census' intlitate (hat the |Ki|iulali<m has risen to 
1.294,846 with an uriian population of 17.6%. The increasing rate of urbanisation 
has been due Iwih to the growth of rural settlements into urban settlements as well as 
the influx of rural population into existing urban settlements. 

Such trends have inevitably influenced lalxiur and employment issues, 

I he increasing rate of urbanisation has meant that more urban-liasc employment 
opixinunitics must be creaietl. In the I970’s the urban sector of the State was 
iTgisiering an unemployment rate of around 7% even though manpower was Ixing 
imparted. It was clear (hat the unemployment being experienced was not due as much 
to the shortage of employment op|xtminiiies as to the lack ol suitable tir skilled 
manpower to meet the requirements of the urban .sector of the Slate. This lack of skill 
was reflected by the level of literacy of the |>upulaiion. The 1970 population census 
showed that for the population over the age of 10 years, the literacy rate was very low. 
Only 38.2% were literate, 4.0% were semi literate and 57.8% were illiterate. 

Realising that there is a shortage of skilled manpower and also that literacy is 
imponant for skills development, the State has taken a keen interest in promoting 
litrntry as well as (he mobilisation and training of youths to eventually replace (he 
foreign labour force. 


LABOUR FORCE 

With the growth of the State's population, the number of employed persons also 
increased correspondingly. 'I'his numlwr n»sc from 294,285 in 19M to 364,100 in 
1970 and to 436,206 in 1976 (See Table I). These figures worked out to lx: around 
37-39% of the total population. Within the working age group of 15 years to 64 yean, 
the labour force participation rate was recorded at 73.3% in 1960 and 69.2% in 1970. 
I'his slight decrease may be accounted for by (he fact that, with the steps taken by the 
Government to encourage higher standards of literacy and skill dcvctopmcni, a 
significantly larger number of young people within (he working age population arc 
remaining lunger in school and are joining the labour force much later, 'fhe great 
increase in secondary school enrolment from 35,459 in 1970 to 96,512 in 1980 
indicates the increasing rate of educational attainment of the population and of the 
labour force. 
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Those who are not economically active comprise students, housewives and the 
handicapped. 


Table I 

Total Urban Population and Total Employed Persons in Sarawak — 1960. 1970. 1976. 
1980 



1960 

2 

1970 

3 

1976 

2 

1980 

TOTALKiPULATION 

744.529 

976,269 

1.131,248 

1.‘294,846 

URBAN POPULATION* 
(PERUENIAGE) 

92.940 
(12 5%) 

148.717 

(15.3*) 

N A 

227,684 
(17 6*) 

LMPLOVED PERSONS** 

294.285 

364.100 

436.206 

N A 


Soutir 

I Sarawak Re|Hirl on ihr (Census ul Pupulatiim taken on 15.6 60 by L.W Jones. 
Superinirndent of Census, Sarawak and North Borneo. 

2. 1980 PopuUitnn and Houstni; Census of Malavsta. (Preliminary Field Count Summancj), 
[Vpariineni of Slalistics, Kuala Lumpur. 

3. Agrieuiiurc Census, 1976 (Advance Table), Annual Statistical Bulletin Sarawak. 1980. 


' Refers to towns with population of 10,00(1 and above. 

*• Fifture Riven for I960 includes only those aRed 15-64. while for 1970. it includes those 
ranRinR from 10 above 


EMPLOYMENT 

The structure ofthe State's economy governs the type of employment opponunitics 
ovatlablc. Although the State has been actively seeking to broaden its industrial and 
commercial base, a large proportion of the working (xipulution remain in the primani' 
sector. In 1960,81,5% ofthe employed persons were engaged in agricultural, forest r>' 
and fishing activities. This figure was reduced to around one third of the whole 
population during the years 1970, 1973 and 1976. 

On the average, growth has been recorded in all other occupational groups. For 
example, in I960 ‘Profcsstoniil. Technical and Related Workers' constituted only 
2.1% of employed persons. 'I'his figure has risen gradually to 3.0% in 1970, 3.4% in 
1973 and 3.9% in 1976. This means the secondary sectors, like commercial and 
industrial sectors have been playing an increasingly important rote in the economy ol 
Sarawak. It also implies that there has been a corresponding increase in .skills and 
experience related to these sectors in the labour force. 

It is interesting to note that in terms of employment status the percentage of ‘own 
account worker' and 'unpaid family workers' has been decreasing. On the other 




hand, the percentage for both ‘employer’ and ‘employee’ has been increasing, as 
Table 2 indicates. I'his clearly indicates that with increasing development, more and 
more people are moving towards paid employment. 

Tables 

Percentage Uidribution of Eraplgyetl Persons by Employment Status: Sarawak 
1975-1979 


KMPLOYME.Vr 

STATUS 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979* 

Employer 

5.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

Employee 

71.9 

73.0 

75.9 

76.0 

76.5 

Own Account Worker 

13.4 

12.5 

11 2 

10.8 

10.4 

Unpaid Family Worker 

9.2 

7 9 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

TOTAL: 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

too.o 

too.o 


Sautt! 

1979 Kepuri of ihe UlMur Forte Survey. Jabaian Prrangkaan. Kuala l.uinpur. 


SbU 

Belure 1978. the !.abuur force Survey only cirveml 6 major towns, i.c. Kuching, 
Simanggang. .Sibu, Sarikei, .Miri and Limbang. Since 1978, Kiniulu has been iniludcd into 
ihr survey 

Employment of Immigrant Workers And Non'Citizens 

The employment of immigrant and non-citizen workers in the State is regulated by 
the Employment (Restriction) Act, 1968 and Section 119 of the Labour Ordinance 
(Cap. 76. Laws of Sarawak). The employment of immigrant and non-citizen workers 
is restricted to ensure that priority for employment is given to local citizens. Any 
person found employing a non-ciiizcn and any non-citizen found employed without a 
valid Employment Permit will be prosecuted under the Employment (Rciriction) 
Act. A total of 127 persons were prosecuted and fined a total of $13,840 between 1970 
to June. 1982. 

Under Section 119 of I..abour Ordinance (Cap. 76. Sarawak), no person it 
permitted to employ any immigrant workers unless he has obtained from the 
Commissioner of Labour a Licence to do so. “Immigrant Worker” is defined in the 
Ordinance as “any worker whose passage to Sarawak has been provided in 
consideration of a promise to perform work in Sarawak”. Employers who are unable 
In recruit workers with the required skills locally may apply for a Licence to employ 
immigrant workers. Only immigrant workers with special skills arc allowed to be 
recruited and brought into the Slate. This concession is made so as to enable local 
workers to be trained and gather experience from the skilled immigrant workers and 
eventually to reduce the Slate's reliance on immigrant workers. 

In addition to obtaining an Employment Permit under the Employment 




(Rcsiriciion) Aci or <i Licence under the 1-abour Ordinance (Cap. 7b. Saniwak) the 
immignini worker must also obtain a visit pass (F.inployincni. ’I'cmporarv 
Kmploymeni or Profes-sional) from the Immigration Dcpjirtmeni. This pa.ss must lx- 
applied for prior to arrival in Sarawak. 

'1110 implementation of various govemmeni pmjects in Biniulu beginning in 197R 
necessitated the bringing in of a large numlier of skilled immigrant workers by the 
contractors and their sub-contractors- As at the end of I9fil, a total ot 6,945 skilled 
immigrant workers were employed in Bintulu working in Malaysia LNG, Bintulu 
Derrpwater Fort and associated projects like thequarrs' operation. Of these, a total of 
5.737 were Ktirean workers. The figures for the total number of skilled immigrant 
workers in Sarawak for the years 1976-1981 can lx; seen in Table 4 below:- 

Table 4 

Number of Immigrant Workers in Sarawak 1976-1981 


YEAR 

WORKERS 


1979 

1.192 


1980 

1.818 


1981 I 
7.484 I 


Seuttt 

labour Drparlmm, Sa’au-aJt 

The majority of ihe immigrant workers were employed in the construction industry 
as welders, fitters, hrav^ equipment mechanic and operators, skilled painters, 
phimlx-rsand masons. In 1981,6.766 out of 7.484 immigrant workers were employed 
in the construction industry alone. 


TRAINING 

Recent years have revealed the extreme shortage of skilUxI manjxiwer in the State. 
Although there is ample supply of unskilled labour, the detnand for skilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour still continues to outstrip the supply. The shortage is particularly felt in 
(he construction industries where skilled workers have mostly been brought in from 
Korea, Philippines, Indonesia. Japan and Peninsular Malaysia. 

The need for training of the local mnn{xjwer is of extn-mr importance especially 
since Sarawak has been allocated $3.3 billion to undertake projects under the Fourth 
Malaysia Plan. This in turn einjiliasiscs the need for man|>awcr planning to ensure 
the highest level of productive employment within the scojie of long-term economic 
development, and to ensure that manpower shortage docs not imix-de the 
implementation of development pnijccis. Various government and scmi-govcmmcnl 
organisations arc actively inv olved in the training of skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

Manpower Department 

'llic Manpower Department is one of the departments that has established ’crash 
course' training programmes. These training pmgramiiie.s which are ol 6 months 
duration are specially for projects in Bintulu and have been in operation since 1977. 
Up to 1982 a total of 2,844 persons bad been trained as skilled and semi-skilled 
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workers in various trades under this scheme. Of that number, 512 were welders and 
484 were general and filter mechanics. 

The Department has also proposed to offer 40 places to unemployed youths and 
school leavers in the Slate for preparator)' trade courses of 6 months duration at the 
Industrial Training Institutes in Kuala Lumpur and Trai in 1983 and subsequent 
years. The trade courses offcrctl are in the fields of Mechanical Engineering. 
Elcciricid Engineering and Printing. 

The Depanment has also introduced a programme of on>sitc training for 
construction workers. In this programme, contractors involved will undertake to train 
a minimum of 5 workers in building trades such as bricklaying, carpentry work, bar 
l)cnding and plumbing for a period of 3 months. 

A contractor subscribing to this training programme is required to pay the trainee 
vvorkep a fixed allowance and in rciunt his company a entitled to a package of 
incentives which include double tax deduction from his gross income for all wages 
incurred in employing the trainees for a maximum of 3 months ofon-sitc training and 
an allow.-mce of $35.00 a day to the supervisor (trainer) for each day that he conducts 
the training. This pntgramme was introduced in the State capital Ixrginning May 


Training Branch 

iltc Training Branch is a section of the Chief Minister’s Office which has been 
given the responsibility of meeting the ncccs.sary training requirements of 
Government officers. Training may lx.* held either locally, in West Malaysia or 
overseas. The Branch also operates the Civil Service Training Centre which conducts 
ba-sic courses for all levels of Government employees. However, due to the limited 
capacity of the Civil Service Training Centre, a large number of officers still need to 
be sent to institutions outside the State for more advanced training. The total number 
ofttfficers sent for training over the years has been increasing as can be seen in Table 
3. 

Table 3 

Total Number of OHicers Sent for Training from 1963*1982 


n PK OF COURSES 

1963-1972 

1973-1982 

1. Agrirutturr 

_ 

97 

2. Fomiry/Esiaic 

29 

It4 

3. Technical/Engrneering 

— 

IS6 

4. Adntinisiraiion/Managemcnt 

— 

38 

5. Surveying 

2 

34 

6. Jabaian isUrn 

6 

2 

TOTAL: 

37 

441 


Training Bionth, CMuf Afiauirr's Officr 
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Tlirough the Kmplaymcni Ofllicc iif the Labour Department manyxhuolleavenhasTfound " 
jol»s in ctmiiniciiun in<Ju»tr>’ ora.vrhido««»cmWy plamtHi mechanics"(Tof^. Others choose to go 
for VTXSRonal trainings (bottom) and iisuaily end up with supervitoryjobs as skilled 












■pic tranmg provided is in various fields and ai varying levels, from ceoificalc or 
diploma level lo undcrgraduaic and postgraduate level. 

Public Works Department 

The Public Works Dc|)artmcni conduerts its own training programmes, essentially 
tailored to meet the Depanment's own needs. Two main courses conducted arc:- 

(a) Basic pnnciples in automatic engineering. This course is meant for Junior 
Xcchnical Assistants and Mechanics. 

(b) Basic principles in engineering survey. This course is meant to provide basic 
^gmeenng survey skills to junior Technical Assistants employed by the 
Department. Itisa l-y«rcourscand up to 1982,305JTAs have been trained. 

Other than these two formalised training programmes, the Drpanmcni nl«^ 
A*ii**^*^^^ on-the-job training courses for its employees in order to improve their 
skills. AI these training opfiortunilics help to funher build up the pool of skilled and 
scmi-skilli-d manpower in the State. 

Land and Survey Department 

Tlic ^nd and Survey Department also conducts its own training programmes lor 
us employees. Since 1963, the following Departmental training courses have Ireen 
conducted;- 

(i) Two-year Survey Training course at the Joint Sarawak/Sabah Survey 
Training School; 

(ii) Refresher Draughting course; 

(iii) Initial or Basic Draughting course; and 

(iv) Dcmarraior Training course. 

These courses for serving oflicers have Iwn rstabiiihcd to bdp meet the increasing 
demand for trainctl ofTiccrs to keep up with the accclcraicd tempo oTclcvclapmcnt. 

Youth Development Training Centre 

The formation of the Youth Development Training Centre was actually the 
brainchild of the present T.Y.T. Yang di-Pertua Ncjfcri, Sarawak, Tun Daluk 
Paiinggi Haji Abdul Rahman Ya'kub. 

The training centre was established on I6lh July, 1973. The obfcxlivcs of this 
Centre are:- 

(i) to provide trade courses for unemployed ycxiih ar>d dropouts 

throughout the State, especially in building construction and joinery works, 
so that they arc better equipped to find jobs or be self employed. 

(ii) to produce a supply of tradesmen to meet the increasing nerd for semi-skiDed 
workers in building and construction industry and woriuhi^. 

(iii) To instil discipline and sdf-rclianccio mould the recruits into good, dedkaacd 
workers and citizens. 
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Currently the Centre conducts 4 types of courses. Initially when the Centre was 
established in 1973 only two courses — Carpentry fie Joinery, and Bricklaying & 
Masonry — were conducted. Two more courses — Plumbing fie Sanitation, and Bar 
Bending — were introduced in 1980, Since its inception, the Centre has trained 941 
youths. 

Special Courses 

Special courses are also conducted by the various govemment agencies to meet 
urgent requirement for skilled and semi-skilled manpower. One of the many 
examples is the conversion of a vocational school to conduct six-month courses in 
building and construction skills required in the Bintuiu Development Area. In 
addition to this, every year MARA sponsors bumiputra trainees from Sarawak to 
attend training courses in the various MARA Vocational Training Institutes in 
Peninsular Malaysia. In anticipating a shortage of trained production workers in 
relation to prajected demand in Bintuiu, the Government has also taken measures to 
increase the number of such workers within the State. For example, 30 youths from 
around the Miri/Bintulu area have been sent for a prc|>aratory trade training course 
in Kuala Lumpur, and another 46 have been sent for training in various relevant 
trades at the Pusai Latihan Bella in Dusun Tua, Selangor. 

'Ilic Depanment of Fxlucaiion also provides training for students in its vocational 
schools and Insiitiut Tcknologi MARA. 

In addition Private sector employers play an important role in providing various 
ly|xrs of on-the-job training for their employees. These training activities go a long 
way in augmenting the skills (raining capacity in the State. In addition, there arc 
numerous privately run commercial schools that provide training in clerical and 
secretarial duties for school leavers. The advent of computerisation in the State also 
s;iw the selling up of a privately managed computer training centre in 1982. 

WAGES 

The only legislation which provides for the establishment of Wages Councils to 
make Wages Regulations Orders for the regulation of the remuneration of workers 
for certain sectors in the country is the Wages Council Ordinance. 1947. The Wages 
Regulation (Sarawak) (Shop Assistants) Order. 1972 was made in pursuant to this 
law. It became effective from Isi November, 1972. However, it only covers workers 
in the retail trade in the Kuching Municipal Area. Amongst (he other provisions of 
this Order, is the provision on statutory minimum remuneration which stipulates that 
the minimum remuneration payable to adult workers and young persons are $100.00 
and $65.00 per month respectively. 

There is no universal minimum wage law in Malaysia. In the absence of legislation 
prcKribing fixed statutory minimum remuneration for all categories ofworken in the 
country, wage rates therefore vary depending on workers’ qualification, skills, 
experience, the types of industry, the liKation of the industries, and the availability of 
worken. For example, higher wages arc paid in newly developed areas far removed 
from (he established labour pools. A ease in point is Bintuiu where drivers can cam 
from $600/- to over a $1,000/- per month. 

Wages statistics collected in 1981 from establishments in the private sector 
indicated (hat the wage rates of workers in (he unskilled categories was about S8.00 
per day while in the skilled categories the rates ranged from $12.00 to $25.00 per day. 
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In ihc public sector, general labourers earned between $9.00 to $12.80 jicr day. 

workers in the construction and logging industries earned an average of 
$10.00 per day. By comparison, during the early 1960s, the wages of unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled anti skilled workers varied from $3.00 to $14.00 per day. For those employed in 
the sawmills anti timber industries the rates varied Inim $3.50 to $10.(K) |>cr day. 

EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

TheCovcmmcni recognises the vital role of workers in the country’s drive towards 
industrialisation. It has thus enacted various laws to protect the legitimate rights of the 
workers so as to maintain a healthy workforce. Laws on compcn.saiion for losses 
ansmg out of employment injuries, provisions of bcncrits upon retirement from work, 
etc. have been enacted. 

Employer, in the Kuching Municipal Council Area employing more than 5 
employees with salaries not exceeding $500/- per month are coWred by the Social 
Sfcunty Organisation (SOCSO) Schemes. The Organisation, which comes under the 
Ministry ofl^ilxiur has implemented the Kinploymem Injur)’ Insurance Scheme with 
effect Irotn 1st .March, 1974 and the Invalidity Pension Scheme from 1 m July. 1973 in 
the Kuc hing Municipal area and contiguous areas with concemriiiions til 
employment. I he Employment Injury- Insurance Scheme aims to pnivide Iwnclits 
(disablement, dependency, lunerd. medical, constant attendant allowance) »i 
workers who sustain injuries as a result of accidents or sicknesH*s ansmg out ol and in 
the course ol employment. 1 he Invalidity Pension Scheme on the other hand is meant 
to protect employees Imm invalidity ansmg out of illness or injury that prevents them 
Irom taking pan in any gamiul activity tir from earning at least h ol the nonnnl 
earnings ol a soumi and heahity |M-rson who posses.se.s similar qualifications and 
training. .\ total numlxT ol 1.126 employers and 32,829 workers are registered under 
the Schemes. A total amount of S725.b09.99 iK-nefiiting 3.042 injuritJ |)crsons has 
Ikco paid out since 1974. 

The 11 orkmm 'i Compensation Ordinance (Cap.80, Sarawak) continued to lx- enforced 
in the State up to31.5.1981 after which the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1952 was 
extended to Sarawak. The law provides for compensation to workers (and depend.-inis 
of deceased workers) who sustain injuries by accidents arising out of and in the course 
ol employment 'Ibis Act covers .ill workmen on contract tif service performing 
manual work and workmen on contract of service (lerforming non-manual work bul 
earning not more than $500/- per month and who arc not covered by SCKISO. There 
used to be dispaniics in the <|uantum of compensation payable to workmen in 
Sarawak and in Scmcnanjung Malaysia before 1.6.1981. With the extension of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to Sarawak this disparity has ceased. The amount of 
com|H-nsaiiun due in respect of fatal accident has been increased from $7,200 to 
$14,400. 'Ibc amount (xiyable for permanent paniai or permanent total disablement 
was also raised Irom $9,600 to $19,200. In 1981. a loi.il of 2,670 accident cases were 
rejKincd ol which 1.904 cases were settled and the amount of $1,339,052.21 had been 
paid. 

Employees hoiident Fund was introduced in Sarawak with the extension of the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Ordinance 1951 (F.M 21 of 1951) in Septemlscr, 1969. 
Its sole objective then was to pnivide pnividcni lund iK'ndits to {K'nwms in em¬ 
ployment whose wages were $500/- and below, 'ibe number of contributors as at 
31.12.82 suxxi at 214.114. 



The amount ofconiribution received monthly has increasetl fn>m J58y.6(j4 in 1969 
(o $9,316,836 in 1982. 

The n)le of the Fund has since l>ccn funher extended and the present 
objectives .tre;- 

— to provide pmvident fund benefits to persons in em|>loyment irresjtective ol 
■ heir wa){cs, 

— to pmvidc provident funtl Itencfiis to those who arc self-employed and who 
have elected to contribute to the Fund; 

— to provide death benefits to the estate of deceasetl memlx rs whose death 
txTurred prior to their having attained the age of 6(1 years; 

— to provide housing grants to the extent of 10% of the cost of the house under 
appnivrti Ixtw Cost Housing Sr heme; 

— to provide housing grants to the extent of 10% of the purchase price of a house 
or ■13% of the amount standing to the crixlit in the fund whichever is the lesser 
up to the maximum of $20,(XX)/-; 

— tt) provide withdrawal of annua] interest credited to the memlxTs. 

The Fund o|)cratcs essentially as a compulsory saving scheme. The rate ol 
contribution is 9% from the employee and 11% from the employer. The 
contributions received by the Fund are invested in Covemment Loans and in 
approved com|)anic3. 'Ilie income from the investment of the fund after deduction of 
■ he administrative expenses incurred is credited to the accounts of the Fund’s 
contributors by way of annual interest. 

The Fund is an autonomous Statutory Corporaiton administered by a Ixianl which 
consists of representatives of the (lovemment, employees and etnployers. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACT AND THE INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE 

’Ilie legal framework for ensuring industrial peace and harmony in the State is 
emlMKiied in the Industrial Relations Act, 1967. llie Act consolidated the process oi 
trade union rreugnition by an employer and the procedure for negotiation of 
collective agreements and institutionalised the machinery for setilnneni of trade 
disputes and individual grievances and the system of compulsory arbitration. 

With the increase in the number and variety of industrial enterprises in the State, 
trade disputes can not be entirely avoided but employer-employee relations during 
the year 1963-1982 on the whole were satisfactory, There has been preparedness on 
the part of the parties concerned to resolve their dincrences through joint discussions 
and, where deadlock resulted, to resort to conciliation or arbitration instead of a show 
of strength, litis i& illustralnl by the low record of strikes and trade disputes which 
occurred over the years. During the period 1969 to 1982. a total of 41 strikes and 29 
trade disputes occurred. This worked out to alxiut 3 strikes and 2 trade disputes per 
year, llie highest number of strikes cKcurrcd in 1974 and 1978 with 7 strikes each. 
There are 76 collective agreements concluded during the (x*rii>d 1969 to 1982. 
providing for an overall improvement on wages and other eondition.s of employment 
brncfiiiing about 10.304 workers. Some employers in the private sector also granted 
the payment of special relief allowances to their employees. 




The pcnciuagc of salary increase fur 1981 ranRcd fnim 11.75 iht cem co e.*) per ccni 
whereas for 1982 the increase ranged from 9.31 per cent to 43.7 per cent. 

I he Trade Union Movement in Sarawak is relatively voung, its development 
hampered by low liicrac>- rates, leadership problems and diflicullics of 
communication. However, there has been a steady growth in Iwth the number of 
trade unions and trade union membership since 1966. There was a total of 63 unions 
with a membership of 28,878 in the State as at 31st December. 1982 as compared to a 
total of24 unions with a membership of 5,316 in 1966. On the whole, the membership 
response in the public sector (Government, Statutory Bodies and Education Service) 
is better than that in the private sector. There were 23 employees' unions with a 
incml>ership of 22,826 in the public sector compared to 37 unions and a membership 
of 6.012 in the private sector as at 31st December. 1982. There were also 3 employers’ 
unions with a membership of 40 in the private sector during the same period. 

’ITic Trade Union Registry. Sarawak, .sdmimsters and enforces the Trade Union 
Act, 19.59and the IradeUnion Regulations, 1959. OITicers of the Registty carryout 
inspections of the unions and their branches periodically. During the inspection, they 
advise union olTicials on the prtjper methods of keeping accounts and of any statutory 
provisions in the laws with which they may be required to comply. Trade union 
officials often consult the staff of the Registrs- on matters related to the constitutional, 
financial and statulurs’ iu(>ccts of trade union administration. 


THE ROLE OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT. SARAWAK 

The Lalxiur Department, Sarawak, was established as a separate State 
Department in I960. The Dcpanmcni was absorbed into the Ministry' of Ltibour 
Malaysia when Sarawak joined Malaysia on I6ih Scptcmljcr, 1963. The Director of 
Labour. .Sarawak is now directly responsible to the Honimrablc Minister of l^abour 
through the Secretary General. Ministry of Labour for the administration of the 
l.jilx>ur Department Sarawak and the enforcement of the various Labour Laws. 

Labour legislations currently administered and enforced in Sarawak include: 

— Lalxtur Ortlinance (Cap.76. Sarawak) 

— Weekly Holidays Ordinance (Cap.79. Sarawak) 

— Wages Council Ordinance, 1947 enforced in Sarawak w.c.f. 1964 

— F.mplovmcnt information Ordinance, 1953 enforced in West Malaysia w.c.f. 
15.n.i953 and in F^i Malaysia w.c.f. 2.3.1967 

— Industrial Relations Act, 1967 in force w.c.f. 7.8.1967 

— Employment (Restriction) Act, 1968, in force w.c.f. 1.7.1969 

— Wages Regulation (Sarawak) (Shop Assistants) Order, 1972 in force w.c.f. 1st 
November. 1972 

— Internal Security (Registration of Labour) Regulations. 1960 

— Workmen's Compensation Act. 1952 
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In enforcing and implcmcniing (he provisions of the labour laws quoted above, 
ulTicers from the l.al>our Depanmeni carry out regular inspections on plac<^s of 
employment with a view to ensuring the due compliance ot the various regulations 
enacted for the welfare and protection of workers. TTiis includes ensuring that:- 

— proper conditions of employment exist: 

— the stnndanl of housing, sanitation, water supply ami other ancillary sc-rviers 
provided for workers conform to minimum requirements; 

— special protection is given to women, children and young persons regarding 
hours of work, type of iKcupation, etc. as laid down in the law; 

— female workers arc paid maternity allowance as prescribed by the law; 

— the lime and place of payment of wages and the fonn in which such w ages are 
paid arc not contrary to the provisions of the law; 

— iivenime wt)rk is resiricictl as required by the law so that more employment 
op|xirtuniiies may l>r created. 

— overtime pay and additional wages for work performed on weekly rest days 
and prescrilx'd holidays arc paid in accordance with the law. 

— annual leave, prescribed holidays, sick leave and weekly rest days arc given to 
workers in accordance with the law; 

— not less than the statutory minimum remuneration is paid m workers i tiseml 
by Wages Regulation Orders; 

— workers employed in esiublishmenis cosered by the Weekly Holidays 
Onlinancc, (Cap. 79. Sarawak) arc given a holiday of one whole dav in each 
week: 

— non-citizens arc mu employed without a valid Employment Permit issued 
under the Employment (Restriction) Act, 1968; 

— adequate compensation is paid to workmen injured by accidents arising out of 
and in the course of employment and to dependants of fatally injured 
workmen. 

Employment Service 

The Sarawak Employment Service was previously under the Department of 
Labour. However, since 1.1.1980, it has Ijccn absorb^ into the newly established 
Manpower Depanment. Its role is to register job-scckcrs and assist them in obtaining 
employment and .ilso to assist employers who have difTiculty in recruiting workers. 

Statistics recorded from 1965 to 1982 showed that out ol a total of 4-4.801 job¬ 
seekers registered, only 3.228 placements were made. 
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VIII. Communications 


1 radilionally, communications in Sarawak have been based on water transport 
which was a natural outcome of the geography of the State and pnniculariy the large 
number of rivers which serve as natural transport routes into the interior. With the 
urgent need to open up more land for development, the development of mad 
communications has naturally been given high priority. On the ocher hand the great 
distances between the centres of population have made air travel very im(x>rtanl. 
There arc no railways in Sarawak. 


ROADS 

By the end of 1983, after 20 years of Independence, Sarawak will have a total road 
network of over 4,000 kilometres. The modest network of604.8 kilometres existing in 
1963 was centred around a few major towns such as Kuching, Sibu, Miri, Sri Aman 
(fonnerly Simanggang) and Sarikei. On achieving independence through Malaysia, 
Sarawak placed strong emphasis on the social and economic development of the rural 
sector. Thus, road construction programmes were stepped up and within two years 
another 272 kilometres of roads were constructed. 

First Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) 

A total of 758.4 kilometres of roads were consirucied during the First Five-year 
development Flan period at a cost of about $68.3 million; these comprised Trunk and 
Feeder Roads. In addition, roads previously constructed to lower standards were 
improved and upgraded. The most significant achievement of the |)criod was the 
cumplccion in 1968 of the 459.2 kilometres Kuching-Sibu Road, linking four 
administrative Divisions (First, Second. Third and Sixth Divisions) in southern 
Sarawak, so that for the first time, motorists were able to drive all (he way from 
Kuching to Sibu. 

'Fhis road formed part of (he projected First Trunk Road linking Kuching to Miri, 
a distance of 1,097.6 kilometres. Work on the Sibu-Miri link continued into the next 
development plan. 

Second Malaysia Plan (1971-1975) 

A sum of $127 million was spent on the construction of 772.3 kilometres of roads 
under the second development plan. The high point was the completion of the 228.8 
kilometres Miri/Bintulu Road which was declared open by (he late Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak on May 11. 1973. 

The development of the Second Trunk Roatl system aimmcnccd after the Mid- 
Term Res iew of ihe Plan with the construction of the 35.3-kilomctrc Bcluru/Long 
Tcru Road. 'lire second trunk road system consists of 1,216 kilometres of roads 
branching uH' at Kilometre 141.6 Kuching/Sibu Road and running more or less 
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parallel lo the Kirst Trunk Road lo link all nihcr rc^iunal cencres namely Kudiin^. Sri 
Amnn. Sarikei. Sibu and Miri. 

Third Malaysia Plan (1976-1980) 

Road conslTOClion in Sarawak accounted for an expenditure of $260 million durini{ 
the ’ITtird I>c%'clopment Plan. A total of 996.8 kilometres «)f mads were completed 
during the jxtriod. 

Top priority was given to continuing the construction of the First Trunk Road of 
which antaher 57.6 kilometres between Sibu atid Binlulu were completed. Another 
section of the Sfcomi Trunk Road. i.e. Miri/Bintulu/l-tbani'/Tubau/Belaga was 
approvcti and the survey on it slaned. In the same peritid, the feasibility study of 
another section of this trunk mad, namely the Bcluru/Lting 1-atnJi/I-iinbang portion 
wjis completed and funds for the construction of the section from Bciuni to I-ong 
I.ama were requested untler the Fourth Malaysia Plan. 

Much emphasis was given lo the cnnsiruciion of rural roads in the Third Malaysia 
Plan, with the aim of connecting minor rural centres to inink and feeder roads in 
order tti lienelli the rural population. A sum of $30 million was provided for a nir.'d 
road construction pmgramme introduced in 1978 with the rx|>cmlilurc spread out to 
$10 million yearly. Nearly $18 million was spent for constructing 125,23 kilometres of 
such roads cliinng the Plan [x-riiKl. 

Fourth Malaysia Plan (1981-1985) 

A target of 760 kilometres of mads ha.\ Ixien set for completion under the Foimh 
Plan jieriod. A sum of $280,817 million has Ixxn alliKaied for the purpose. 

'llic most significant achievement under the Plan so far is the completion in 
Scpicml>er 1982 of the formation level of the 57.6 kilomcirrs missing link of the First 
Trunk Road, along the sirrich from Sibu to Biniulu. (’onsiniciion work on a 1100 
fmii bridge spanning BalatigTaiau will Ix'gm in early 1985 Its (omplelion will cnalile 
motorists to drive all the way from Semaian at the southern lip of Sarawak to Miri in 
the north and beyond lo the neighbouring Sultanate of Hninei. In the ca.se of the 
Second Trunk Road, another three sections have been added for implenicntaiion. 
These arc the 219.2 kilometres Kanowii/Song/Kapil/Pciagus/Ulu Batang 
Mukah/Binlulu Road, the 135 kilometres I.iiwas/la>ng Sukang/Iaing Napir/Nanga 
Medainii Road and the 192 kilometres Song/Ulu Entabai/Kilomctrc 242 Kuching- 
Sibu Road. 

I'he Kanowii/Song/Kapii/Priagus/Ulu Batang Mukali/Riniulu Road will provide 
access to the remote Seventh Division and Pclagus. the site of a hydnielectriciiy 
scheme 

The Song/Ulu Kniab.ii/Kilomi-tn- 242 Ku< hing-Silui Road c uts inio ihc inierior 
<if ihc Second. I'hird. Sixth and Seventh Divisions. o|x-ning up vast anius ol greai 
ix.leiiti.il 

Priority is also being given lo the building ol roads lo link Sarawak with her 
neighbours Sabah. Brunei and Kalimantan in Indonesia. The 28.8 kilomein-s 
[.awas/Merapok/Sindumin Road linking Sarawak with Sabah was completed and 
declared open jointly by the Chief Minister of Sarawak, Datuk Paiinggi Haji AIxtuI 
Tail) Mahmud and his Sabah counterpart, Datuk Harris Mohamad Salleh in 
December 1981. Work is in progress on roads linking Sarawak and Brunei through 
the Limbang/Brunei Border and Sarawak with Indonesia over the 
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Tcbedu/Kalimanian border. The Fourth Malaysia Plan also saw ihe construction of 
trunk roads associated with major development projeas. These include the 
Bmiulu/Tanjung Kidurong Road, the Bako Trunk Road which is associated with 
development work on the Bako Peninsula and the Lubok Antu/Batang Ai Road 
(Baiang Ai hydro electricity scheme). Being proposed is a road from Sarikei to 
Tanjong Mani, one of the oldest anchorages for ocean liners in Sarawak. The 
proposed road is pan of a plan to develop the pon to effectively serve the Third, Sixth 
and Seventh Divisions. 

Other significant projects completed or being implemented are:- 

(a) the reconstruction of the Kuching/Serian Road, including the two-lane dual 
carriageway from Mile 3 Bazaar to the Kuching Airport; 

(b) the Bau/I.undu Road; 

(c) the Miri/Biniulu Road; 

(d) the Gunung Serapi Road which provides access to the Troposcattcr Station; 

(c) the Jalan lun Daiuk Paiinggi Haji Abdul Ruliman Ya'kub, linking Petra 
Jaya with Kuching; 

(f) the Sungei Merah/Sibu Central Road, linking the new Sibu Airport with the 
First Trunk Road; 

(g) the Bukit Lima Trunk Road, linking Sibu with Upper Lanang Industrial area. 


Road Transport 

The total number of motor vehicles in Sarawak increased from 11,857 at the end of 
1963 to 148.628, an increase in excess of 100%. Over the same twenty-year period, 
the number of motor cars increased from 4,167 to 43,513 and motorcycles from 4,590 
to 43,235. 

The increase in vehicle population was accompanied by a greater demand for 
driving licences. In 1981, the Land Transport Department conducted 33,266 driving 
tests os compared with only 5,726 in 1963. The total number of valid driving licences 
issued in 1981 was 166,053 whereas in 1963, only 19,668 people held driving licences. 

llic most important methods of public transport were buses and taxicabs. In 1981, 
a total of 18 bus companies operated 519 buses. There were 621 taxicabs and 41 
Private Hire Cars throughout the State as at 31st December 1981. 

The total number of commercial vehicles has increased significantly. In 1981, the 
Land Transport Department's Examinations section conducted 20,607 commercial 
vehicle inspections compared with only 3,595 in 1963. The increase may be attributed 
largely to the increasing popularity of own-account vans, pick-ups or light trucks 
particularly in the late 1970's. 


SHIPPING AND PORTS 

Sarawak has a coastal strip some 720 kilometres long and numerous rivers. 
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The sea and the rivers therefore provide a major means of transport. 

Ocean-going ships can navigate up the Rajang River (Sarawak's longest river) for 
272 kilometres and the Sarawak River, on which the State Capital Kuching is located 
for 35.2 kilometres. Other rivers are navigable by coastal steamers, launches and 
longboats. Most of the rivers have shallow bars which limit the size of vessels using 
them. 

Shipping Ordinance 

The introduction of the Sarawak Merchant Shipping Ordinance and the Port 
Authorities Ordinance in April 1961 signified a step towards better control and 
efTicicni management of shipping in Sarawak. 

Marine Department 

T^e task of regulating shipping in Sarawak falls on the Marine Department. Its 
main functions are:- 

(a) Carrying out hydrographic surveys and producing local navigational 
charts and tide prediction tables. 

(b) Maintaining buoys and lights 

Since 1962, buoys and lights have been scrv'iced by a fund to which ships 
calling at Sarawak have to pay charges. The fund is managed by a board. 

At present, the Marine Department maintains seven major lighthouses, 
numerous beacons, leading marks and navigational buoys. 

(c) Registering, surveying and licensing ships 

Tlir enforcement of the Merchant Shipping Ordinance 1961 meant that 
vessels had to be registered, surveyed and licensed by the Department. In 
1962, 320 vessels with a total gross tonnage of 24,366 were surveyed. In the 
same year, 536 tamhangs (river taxis) and 564 fishing craft were licensed. In 
1982. the department licensed 100 Malaysian ships (64,154 gross tonnage) and 
1.854 Sarawak ships (196,233 total gross tonnage). 

(d) Providing pilotage services 

These arc handled by Marine Department staff holding Master’s Foreign 
Going Certificate as well as department-trained Juragans (coastal ship's 
masters). 

(e) Conducting examinations for various grades of certiHcates for sea-going 
deck and engine room staff 

Ports 

The main pom arc at Kuching, Sibu, Bintulu and Miri. Kuching handles the bulk 
of Sarawak's imports and exports while Sibu plays a major role for the central region 
and Miri serves the northern part of the State. Bintulu is the newest and most modem 
port, built to serve the new industries of that area. 

Kuching, Sibu (Rajang) and Bintulu ports are administered by Pon Authorities. 

Kuching Port Authority 

Established in 1961, KPA administers two port complexes, one at Tanah Putch 
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and ihc other, Daiuk Sim Kheng Hong Port at Pending. It also administers the oil 
jetty at Biawak. 

Tanah Puteh Port 

The Tanah Puich port complex began operation onjunc 5, 1961. It has a single 
wharf 244 metres long and 12.2 metres wide with a load factor of 1.91 tonnes per sq. 
metre. The original covered storage facilities consisted of two goduwns. Between 1963 
and 1973, the storage space was doubled with the construction of more godowns. 

Designed to handle up to 303,000 tonnes of mixed cargo annually, the Tanah 
Puteh port now has two transit sheds and six back sheds with a total sheltered floor 
area of 13,700 sq. metres and a Dangerous Cargo Shed 186 sq. metres. There is an 
open storage area of 14,864 sq. metres. 

The lowest water level alongside this wharf is 5.8 metres. Berthing alongside is 
therefore limited to ships not bigger than 131 metres in length and a draught of 5.2 
metres. 

Located at the downstream end of the wharf is a romp suitable for use by landing 
craft. Measuring 16.5 metres long and 5.2 metres wide, it can take a maximum load 
of 50.05 tonnes. 

Datuk Sim Kheng Hong Port at Pending 

Constructed at a cost of $21 million, this pon handles containerised cargo apart 
from general break bulk and unitised cargo. The reinforced concrete wharf is 262 
metres long and 18.3 metres wide with a load factor of 3.42 tonnes per sq. metre. 

The depth of water alongside the entire length of the wharf is 8.5 metres at the 
lowest water level. Berthing alongside is therefore limited to vessels of 176.8 metres 
length overall and draught of about 7.6 metres. 

Immediately downstream of the wharf is a revetment 42.7 metres long and 9.1 
metres wide with a load factor of 1.95 tonnes |>er s<j. metre. 

The port, which came into operation in March 1975, has a designed capacity of 
356,000 tonnes per annum. Two transit sheds with a sheltered floor area of alxmi 
14,000 sq. metres form the main sheltered storage facilities at the port complex. There 
is also a Dangemus Cargo Storage Shed with a floor area of 1^ sq. metres and an 
open storage area of 43.055 sq. metres. 

Biawak Oil Jetty 

The Jetty is mainly used by small tankers carrying petroleum pitxiucts to the 
nrarliy Shell and Esso installations. It also serves os a bunker for vessels on foreign 
and coastal trades. 

Traffic Growth 

At present, Kuching Port handles the bulk of Sarawak's import and export. The 
volume of cargo has been increasing steadily, averaging 7% per year up to 1968. 
Between 1968 and 1972 the average annual increase was even higher at about 8% per 
year. In 1982, 1.042,295 tonnes of dry cargo passed through the port. 

Liquid cargo using the port's pipeline at Tanah Puteh rose to 18,599 tonnes in 
1982. The facilities at Biawak Oil Jetty handles 195.909 tonnes of petroleum and 
related products in 1982. 

The volume of cargo worked at the anchorages and private facilities situated within 
the port limits totalled 758,688 tonnes in 1982. 
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Container Traffic 

While Kuching Port was ready lo handle containers on a feeder basis as early as 
1976, regular shipment of containerised cargo only began in June 1982. At present, 
the port handles an average of about 200 containers monthly, carried mainly in \IISC 
(Malaysian Intemaiional Shipping Corporation) ships. 

Rajang Port Authority 

RPA came into being on November 1. 1970 with an area of jurisdiction e.viending 
from Kapil in the Sc\-cnih Division to the estuaries of the Rajang River under the 
Sixth Division. Its establishment co-ordinated and controlled the wharves and other 
|xirt facilities ofSibu, Sarikei and Binaiang. 


Sibu Port 

Sibu is Sarawak's second largest town after Kuching and the trading centre Idr (he 
Rrjung l>usin. In 1970, its }>ori facilities comprised a Customs wharf 148.R metres 
long with two berths, a separate lighterage jetty providing one berth and three transit 
sheds with a total area of 3,150 sq. meire.s. 

Ports on the Rajang River especially Sibu played an imponani supponing role for 
limber and other export industries by serving as the principal distribution point of 
imported focxl and consumer goods destined for population centres located along the 
Rajang River and Us hinterland. 

The Sibu port had therefore become very congested. An expansion project was 
accorded high priority under the Second Malaysia Plan (1971 — 1975). As a result of 
the expansion, the Customs Wharf was extended by 291 metres to 438 metres which is 
equivalent to five berths. Another two transit sheds with an area of 6,750 sq. metres 
and a Dangerous Goods Store of 504 sq. metres were added. 

Construction of the Sibu Pon Expansion Project commenced injanuary 1974 and 
was completed in May 1977 at a total cost of S23.3 million. It was financed by an 
Asian Development Bank loan of USS3.5 million, a Kuching Port Authority loan of 
$6.25 million, a State Government loan of $3.5 million as well as the Authority's own 
funds generated from port operations. 

With the completion of the project, the capacity of Sibu Port was increased from 
175,000 ions to 450,000 tons per annum and thus will be able to meet the demands for 
port facilities up to 1985. The additional facilities were intended primarily to eater for 
the neecb of cargo handling by palletisation. They could also be adapted to meet the 
requirements of containerisation on a feeder service basis. 


Sarikei Port 

In 1970, Sarikei Port consisted of a 36-mcire pontoon wharf and a transit shed of 
705.6 sq. metres. 

The pon was expanded at a cost of $1.2 million in 1976, enabling it to 
accommodate vessels up to 3,000 tons. The cost was borne by the Federal 
Government. 

The additional facilities were a concrete wharf measuring 59.4 metres by 10 
metres, a new transit shed or518.4 sq. metres and a hard standing area of 1,474.2 sq. 
metres. 
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Bioatang Port 

Port facilities in Binatang consists of one concrete wharf of 47.1 metres in length 
and a transit shed of 477 sq. metres. 

Containerisation 

An MISC ship brought the first containerised cai^ to Sibu Port on July 21, 1982. 
The Rajang Port Authority is gearing up both in terms of manpower and equipment 
to meet (he advent of containerisation on a feeder service basis. 

Development Projects Under the Fourth Malaysia Plan 

The following projects arc to be undenaken by the Rajang Port Authority under 
the Fourth Malaysian Plan: 

(a) A new transit shed, 108 metres by 42 metres and ancillary worits in Sibu Port. 

(b) Extension of covered storage space, 48.6 metres by 25.6 metres in Sarikei Pon. 

(c) A new concrete oil jetty at Sungei Merah, Sibu 30 metres by 10 metres. 

(d) A new Administrative Office (Bangunan RPA). 

Bintulu Pott Authority 

Incorporated on August 15,1981 BPA administers the Bintulu Deepsea Pon which 
licgan operations on January 1, 1983. The pon u the must modern in Sarawak and 
indeed some of the facilities available arc among the most sophisticated in (his region. 
It is an inicmational pon and the first Federal pon inSaraw^. It is seen as playing an 
imponant role in accelerating the industrial and infrastructural development of the 
local growth centre as well as the nation generally. 

The pon took three years to build, not taking into account a three-year study. 
When it was completed at the end of 1982, a sum of 558-million ringgit had been 
spent on it. 

Facilities 

1. Jetty for loading Liquefied Natural Gas into LNG (ankers for expon. 

2. A 270-me(rc bulk cargo wharf with a depth of 13.5 metres for loading 
urca/ammonia fertilisers when the Ascan joint venture project starts 
production. 

3. Ihrcc general cargo wharves of 514.5 metres in length and a water depth of 
10.5 metres alongside. 

4. A ro-ro ramp (25.5 metres long). 

5. Two transit sheds of 5,000 sq. metres each. 

6. Three storage sheds each with a Door area of 2.400 sq. metres. 

7. One Dangerous Cargo Shed with an area of 312.5 sq. metres. 

8. Three open storage yards with a total floor area of 40,544 sq. metres. 
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'Ilic pon is equipped with the latest visual irafllr moniiorini; system (Vl'MS) in 
ensure very safe movement of ships, llie system can monitor the muvement of 120 
ships at pon at any one time. LNG and crude oil pipes are laid on the seal)ed in the 
pan area. As such, ships using the pon must use the pilotage service available to 
ensure absolute safely. 

The pern has five tugboats, three of which arc driven by 3.500 horsepower engines 
each, 'llic other two have I.SOOhp. engines. .Alsu available are three lowing iKiats and 
two pilot craft. 

Coniaincrisation 

A preliminary study is licing carried out to find out the possibility of stoning 
container services at the |xin. This is prompted by the growing interest shown by 
container operators to use the pon os a base for container scrx’iccs for the Kintulu 
hinterland. The pon has adequate facilities for containerisation. 

Miri Port Authority 

Ocean-going vessels railing at Miri anchor alxmi two to three miles offshore and 
their cargo is carried by lighter to the Government wharf inside Miri River. The 
offshore loading benhs at Luiong which serve the Lutong oil rctincry and the 
surrounding oilllclds are located 5.6 kilometres oH'shore. 

Elsewhere in Sarawak, foreign -ships call at o[>en anchorages along the coast to load 
logs for cx|xin. Stevedoring operations arc often interrupted by bad weather during 
the monsoon months ofOctobcr-March. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

With the formation of Malaysia in 1963. the then Posts ami Telegraphs 
Department was re-organised os u regional depanment to Ixrcomc Posts and 
Tricenminuniealions I3epanmcnt. Bomcti Region. In 1%7. another re-organisation 
UH)k place. 'ITiis lime the department became two separate de|>artments, namely the 
Postal Services Department and the Telecommunications Department or Jabatan 
'I'clekom. The re-organisation bnmghi them directly under the responsibility of the 
respective Heads of Department in Kuala Lumpur. 

Telephones 

There arc over 54.000 telephone subscribers in Sarawak at present with direct 
dialling facilities to over one million subscril>crs in the Malaysia. Singapore and 
Brunei regions. Over .500 million telephone subscribers thmughoui the world are also 
accessible with operator assistance. Inicmaiional Subscriber Dialling Service (ISD) 
was introduced in 1982 in Sibu and Petra Jaya (in Kuching). Exchanges are being 
expanded as more and more Computer Controlled tlxchanges are brought into 
service. 

Subscriber Trunk Dialling (STD), first intnxluccd between Sarikei and Sibu in 
1965, has Ixrcn gradually extended to cover the whole of Malaysia and Brunei. 

Microwave Link 

There is a microwave link between Kuching and Kota Kinabalu, the capital ol 
Sabah. Ehe old single channel VHF links between various rural c.xchanges have been 
replaced by 24/60 channel \’HF/L'HF radio links providing a first grade high 
capacity Trunk and Junctions .Network. 






























River (ranspons arc still the cheapest means o 
travelling between small towns in Sarawak and 
(below) one of the chartered lidicopten used for 
the flying doctor service in remote areas. 
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External Communications 

A iropascailcr system was installed in 1970. This was replaced by a 1200-channcl 
submarine rable link from Scmaian at the southern end of Sarawak to Kiiantan, 
Pahang on the Malaysia mainland in 1980. 

Telex Services 

These have been expanded. The present 700 Telex Subscribers in the State have 
instant access to the International 'I'clcx Network. 


Television 

'lA' was introduced in Sarawak on August 30. 1975. This involved the construction 
of several relay .stations spaced throughout the length of Sarawak. 

Engineering works to inirtxiure a second T\' channel to Sarawak are in progress. 

Other Services 

(1) Radio Paging Services introduced in Kuching and Bintulu. 

(2) Ship-to-Shorc Raditi/Tclephone/Telegraph Scrs ice expiinded ami upgraded, 
'nie various development projects have involved the construction of several 

Exchange buildings, micniwave, ratiio ami 7'\' station buildings, several kilometres 
of access roads to remote hill stations and oiiiccs. stores, workshops and training 
M'iiool buildings. 

'Phr department's capital inscsimeni during the last 20 years in Sarawak amounted 
to alxtui $300 million, 'lliis docs not incUidr the S64 million s{>eni on the 
Semaian/Kuanian Submarine Cable System. 

Capital invcsimcm rose drastically over die years from $20 million during the First 
Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) to $60 million in the Second Malaysia Plan (1971-1975), 
$82 milliim in the Third Plan (1976-1980) and afxiui $132 million for the first two 
years of the Fourth Plan. 

The following figures rompan' die pnign-ss achieved since Malaysia Day 
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7 fold since 1968. 

Revenue ($'0<XI) 
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68.912 
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nee 1968 
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CIVIL AVIATION 

Air transport is an important factor in the social, economic and cultural 
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development of Sarawak. The State is divided from mainland Malaysia by the South 
China Sea and the only convenient means of travel between the two regions is by air. 
Sarawak s terrain is characterised by numerous rivers and mountains making air 
transpon a vital link for many areas and indeed the only convenient means of 
communication in certain areas. 

There are now a total of nineteen airpons and airstrips in Sarawak ranging in site 
and standanl from the international airport in the State capital of Kuching to the 
grass airstrip ol the Kelabit highlands at Bario in the Fourth Division (North 
Sarawak). 

The main airpom are Kuching. Sibu, Bintulu and Miri. 

Kuching Airport 

Tile State s main airport, located some 11 kilometres from the State capital, has 
lu'en undergoing a major transformation incorporating a new terminal complex with 
a distinctly local design. The complex txmsisis tif a thrtv-.Morey terminal building with 
a floor area of niMut 13,098 sq. metres, four nose loaders to provide sheltered 
embarkation and disembarkation, a VIP building, a 36-mctre tall control tower, a 
carg(> building of 1,4.11 stj. metres and other ancillary Imildingx and facilities. 'Hie 
terminal can handle a peak hour tralTtc of 691 passengers. 

Ilic existing runway is 2454 metres long and 46 metres wide with an 8 metre 
shoulder on each side. Work to strengthen the runway to IXIN 90 standanl to enable 
it to cater for Airbus n|)rrations was completed in March 1982. 

Sibu Airport 

With a bitiiminiscd runway 1,372 metres long and 30 metres wide, Sibu Airport 
can take in the Fokker Fricnd.ship (27) type of aircraft. Major renovation work was 
carried out in 1981 to enlarge the airport terminal building. As a result, there is now a 
bigger public concourse, more check-in counters and an air-conditioned departure 
lounge ra|>ablr of accommodating 140 passengers at a time. 

Tlicrr is no plan to further expand the airpon simply Ixxause the present site docs 
not permit it. Instead the Government has decided to develop a new airpon for sibu. 
An area of 3.54 hectares has been acquired along the Sibu-Durin Road, 23 kilometres 
Irum Sibu town, llic master plan of the proposed new aiqxrrt is ready and a learn of 
consultants is preparing the detail design of the airport. Construction work is 
expected to Ix-gin in 1984. 

Bintulu Airport 

Malaysian Airline System introduced Fokker (27) services to Bintulu on 1st July 
1968 following the completion of major work to lengthen the runway to 1,372 metres. 
Bintulu Airport is one of the few airpons in Sarawak to be equipped with Night 
Landing Facilities. The terminal building was renovated and enlarged and the 
parking l>ay was extended in 1982. 

These are only interim measures to ease congestion. The airpon is undesirably 
close to the town being only a walking distance away from what has become the 
fastest growing centre in ihb region. To meet funher demand, it will be necessary to 
dc\-clop a new airpon for Binlulu and a study is underway to find a site. 

Miri Airport 

The airpon serving Sarawak's oil town caters for aircraft up to Boeing 737 class. 
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Work is now in progress on a new terminal building, taxiway and parking apron and 
is expected to be completed by mid-S984. 

The existing airport with a runway of 1,372 metres by 30 metres was completed in 
1968. Scheduled commercial flights using F27 aircraft began using the airport on 
September 1, that year. Prior to this, the existing Dakota (DC3) and Twin Pioneer 
services used Shell's grass airstrips at nearby Lutong. 

Malaysia’s nation^ carrier, MAS introduced B737 services to Miri in 1977 after 
the runway was extended to 1.982 metres by 61 metres and strengthened to LCN 45 
siundartl. 

Rural aerodromes 

Sarawak has 15 rural airstrips with either bitumen, crushed gravel or grass 
runways. The Malaysian Airline System operates regular flights to these aerodromes 
using the 9-seater Britten Norman Islander aircraft and the Skyvan. Three of these 
airstrips — Long Sukang, Ba Kelalan and Long Scridan — were first used by the 
missionaries. They were later improved to civil aviation standards between 1971 and 
1975 to enable the introduction of MAS rural air services to these highland locations. 

METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 

The Malaysian Meteorological Services regional ofTicc in Kuching is responsible 
for providing an effective and international standard meteorological service; 
particularly in the fields of aviation, economic development, agriculture, research 
and education. 

The Department keeps a 24-huur weather watch throughout Sarawak via the 
meteorological stations, upper air observatory stations and the Regional forecast 
office. Mcicorologica] information and statistics arc collected, compiled and supplied 
on request. 

The Forecast office continues to provide routine aviation weather forecasts and 
selected special weather reports to civil and military aircraft operations daily. 
Weather forecasts arc broadcast over Radio and Television. Warnings of storms, 
strong winds and heavy rainfall arc also provided for the general public through the 
mass media when necessary. 

In 1980, the Department introduced the .Marine Meteorological and the 
Agromcteorological Divisions to Sarawak. The .Marine .Meteorological Division, in 
collaboration with the Department of Marine, Sarawak, collects observation data 
from wcaihcr ships and assists in the preparation of daily marine weather bulletins. 

The Agrometcumlogical Division monitors the climate variability which nll'ccis 
agricultural activity and hence land development and utilisation. 

POSTAL SERVICES 

As a fast expanding organisation, the postal services in Sarawak handled a total of 
89.35 million letters and parcels in 1982 compared with a mere 9.60 million in 1963. 
The department's cash turnover stocxl at $260.7 million. I'hc projected turnover for 
1983 is in the region of more than $286 million. 

The staR has increased from 250 in I9<)3 to 893 in 1982. 

The objective of the depanmcni is to assist in economic and social development as 
well as to comprise an efficient tool of Government administration. 

Post ORIces 

The department spends the bulk of its financial resources on building new post 
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ofnccs and replacing old ones. There arc now 52 po-st ofiices throughout the Slate 
compared with 42 in 1963. 

The department launched Us first mobile post office in 1963. To-date, there are 18 
such post offices. To cover areas where post offices arc not available, the dcpanmcni 
ha.s set up a network of 200 [tosial agencies. There were only 15 such agencies in 1963. 
These mobile j>osi offices .tnd postal agencies have greatly increa.scd scrN-ices in 
mral arejis. 

Services 

To speed up mail delivery in areas beyond the peripheries of the main towns in 
Sarawak, a motorised delivery service was introduced in 1976. At present, the 
depanment maintains a fleet of 56 motorcycles for this purpose. Mail vans arc also 
being used to deliver non-dutiable parcels and ptickcis within the urban area of the 
State Capital, Kuching. A similar service will also l)c provided later in Sibu and Miri. 

I he department also maintains a fleet of 76 heavy vehicles (trucks and vans) for 
trans()onin.g mail to and from collcciion/despatch points. 

Special Service 

A special service called “All-The-Way Express" between Kuching and Kuala 
l.umpur and between Kuching .and Sibu, Miri and Bintulu was introduced in March 
1981 to further impmvc mail delivery services. Under this service, a postal article is 
despatched at the earliest and most suitable time of the day. Upon receipt at the 
tiestinaiion post office, the article will l>c delivered by a special arrangement at the 
earliest possible time. The success of this service depends on the coo|)eniiion of the 
Malay.sian Airline System (MAS) which is the department's sole airmail carrier. 

Post Office as Agent of other Government bodies 

The Post Office performs many kinds of scrv'iccs on an agency Isasis on Ix'lialf of 
other government departments and agencies for which it charges a small fee. For 
instance, like their counterparts in other States, post onices in Sarawak arc heavily 
involved as agents in the sale of shares managed by a national investment trust, 
Amanah .Saham Nasionol (ASN). Between April 1981 when the investment scheme 
was launched and December 1982, a total of 86,549 unit holders invested about 
$15,823,697.00 in ihr scheme through post offices throughout the State. This 
impressive performance is due to the fact that post offices arc widely distributed over 
the State and arc therefore belter placed than other agents which are mostly in the 
urban areas. 

MALAYSIAN INFORMATION SERVICES 

The Sarawak Information Scivice was established in 1951 with the objective of 
providing the people with news and views on development and international affairs, 
litis was done through the Department's own weeklies in Malay, Iban, Chinese and 
English, in addition to news releases issued to the local dailies. In the rural areas, 
where radio reception was unsatisfactory, the Department deployed its mobile cinema 
units to show development films and newsreels. 

When Malaysia was formed, the Department was federalised and renamnl the 
Malaysian Information Services. Its pre-independence rule amiinucs until today 
though on a wider scope as latest communications equipment such as telex, telephoto 
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dcspaichrs and video casseitc recorders have come into use. With the Rrowing 
sophistication of the Press in Sarawak, the Depanincnt ceased its English and 
Clhincse weeklies. Tojxrgraphic and editorial policy changes were made to the other 
publications in Iban and Malay, which it still produces today mainly for rural and 
overseas distributions. The Iban weekly known as "Karang Seminggu” has a 
circulation of 3,500 and its monthly. "Pcmlrerita”. about 6.500. In Bahasa 
Malaysia, the "Pctloman Masyarakat” is also a weekly with a circulation of 3,500 
and while the monthly ''Pedoman Rakyat" has a cimilation of about 6,500. 1 he 
Malaysian Information Services in the State compiles local imjKirtani sjiccchcs into 
Ixxiklris for free distribution, as well as distributing Eedcral publications. 

The mobile film units, which have increased from 3 units (2 land and 3 riverine) in 
1963 to 53 (19 land. 36 riverine and 3 Iraiidar units) today, are Jilso now better 
rquip|x-d. OrTucrs-in-charRc of these units are also trained to conduct group 
discussions os well as organise civic as.scmblies and lours fur community leaders and 
members of clubs and ass(x:iaiions. ‘Hirough such mcthtxis of Iacc-io*facc 
comimmiLaiion, the flow of information i.s two-way, thus providing the Government 
with feedback u|«in which to formulate better policies anil more useful programmes 
for the people. 

On special occasions, c.g. general elections, royal visits or anniversary celebrations 
such as National Day, the Dcpanmeni pliiys a leading mle in organising publicity 
campaigns while at the same time assisting both local and visiting Jounialists. by 
providing faciliiies ranging fnim liasic irunsponaiion to press centres fully ei|uipixrd 
with imcmaiional telex and telephone services. Internal transportation is without 
exception always provided free and so arc despatches of'1"%' newsrecl.s and other lilms 
to their rcsjiertivc destinations. 

BROADCASTING 

Bnudcasiing m Sarawak liegan with the official o|K-ning of the then Radio Sarawak 
on June 7ih. 1954. •Radio Sarawak’commenced its career wiih a single transmission 
on 353 mcires in the medium wave band and 5.025 megacycles in the shonwavc 
liaiid. broadcasting programmes in English. Malay, Chinese and Iban. By the mil of 
1954, the total daily programme output w'as 5M hrs (6K hrs at the weekend.) 

With Sarawak’.s indepcniicnce within Midaysia. and the subsequent inlriKluciinn 
dflA'. Railio Sarawak has grown to become ‘Radio Malaysia Sarawak and then 
■Radio-Television Malaysia' or simply RTM. 

From a mixirsi iwo-siorcy building fnmting jalan Tun Openg, R I M Sarawak’s 
heailquarters is now a sprawling complex including a nine-storey block and a mtxlcm 
.500-seat .ludiloriuin for T\' pnigriimmc pttxJuctions. In .iddiiion. RIM Sarawak 
now o(>crates regional stations in Sri Aman. Sibu, Miri and Limbang with recording 
studios ai Kapit and .Sarikci. 'Ihc daily pnigramme oulpul is in excess ol 60 hours. 
The Kuching studios alone brnadca.st on lour separate programme networks, two 
being carried on ‘20 KW medium wave transmissions and the other two on 10 K\V 
medium w.ive iransiiiissions. RIM Sarawak broadcasts in ciglii languages namely 
Bahasa .Malaysia (national network), Iban, English, Ghinese. Bidayuh. 
Kayan/Kcnyah, Bisaya and Murul. In uddiiiun there arc special services ftir the 
Armed Forces and Police. There is also a weekly jirogramme in Melanaii. 

.As at the end of 1982, RTM Sar.iwak had 1.035 stall com|>;ire<i with 123 in 1963. 
Ilic majority ol the stall arc at headquaners in Kuching. Ilic rx-si are spread oui in 
die regional radio stations and in television wIik Ii was imrtxiuied in 197.5. R'l M 


Sarawak only has facilities to produce TN' programmrs: it does not have transmission 
facilities. 

Recent developments in Broadcasting 

Broadcasting in Sarawak has developed very considerably over the last two 
decades. Expansion can be put into three main stages:- 

— radio broadcast originating entirely from Kuching. 

— setting up of regional stations. 

— inirtxluciion of television. 

On September 16. 1963. Radio Malaya. Radio Sabah and Radio Sarawak merged 
to become Radio Malaysia. Radio Malaysia Sarawak then operated two prograinntc 
networks based in Kuching. The networks were curried by two medium wave 
transmissions of 5 and 10 kilowatts serving Kuching and 2 short wave transmissions 
|)er networks of 5 to 10 kilowatts serving the rest of Sarawak, 'lliis grew to three 
networks of medium wave transmissions {5K\V. 5KW and lOKW) supported by five 
shortwave transmissions in 1966. 

lltrcc years aficrwanls marked a significant milestone. A transmitting station was 
completed in Limbong, a project signalling a new phase in the local broadcasting 
development. 'I'hcrcaficr broadcasting facilities were no more confined to Kuching. 
Limisang Broadcasting Station (broadcasting house was completed in 1971) was the 
first of the regional stations; the others being Sibu (commissioned on December 7(h. 
1974) followed by Miri (opened on September 2nd the following year). 

The latest of the regional stations is at Sri Amon where iransmiiiing facilities 
became operational in 1979 and the broadcasting house officially opened in October 
1982. 

'Ilic eve of National Day (3Uih August) in 1975 took on an added significance. It 
marked the introduction of television (initially black and white) to Sarawak. Although 
RTM Saraw-ak has production facilities, it docs not transmit T\^ programmes as in 
the case of Angkasapuri, the headquarters station in Kuala Lumpur, and Kola 
Kinabalu in Sabah. It produces programmes and generally services the national 
network and Channel Three, the channel which originates from Sabali. Colour 
television was introduced to Sarawak in August. 1978. 

Yet another broadcasting station will be built in Sarawak in the next few years. Tlic 
proposed Biniulu Broadcasting Station was approved for implementation in the 
Third Malaysia Plan. However, due to lack of funds, the construction of both the 
transmitting station and broadcasting house has been deferred. The transmitting 
station is being put up for review for implementation under the 4th Malaysia Plan 
period while the broadcasting house will be put forward for the 5ih Malaysia Plan. 
The major development in TV under the 4lh Malaysia Plan period will be the 
introduction of the second channel. It is now confirmed that Channel Two will be 
introduced to Sarawak by 3lst August. 1983 covering the towns of Kuching. Sri 
Aman, Sibu, Kapit, Bintulu, Miri and Limbang. Another project being proposed is 
FM broadcast. Introduction of FM broadcast to ^rawak is presently in the feasibility 
study stage. 

Filem Negara Malaysia, Sarawak Branch 

The Sarawak branch of Filem Negara Malaysia under the Ministry of Information 
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was established in Sarawak in 1973. Administratively it comes under RTM Sarawak 
and occupies three floors of the 9-siorey tower block in the RTM Sarawak 
headquarters complex. 

Filem Negara Malaysia in Sarawak staned with an approved stallof 28. Now it has 
a staff strength of 56 ufllccrs. In 1982 it had an annual operating expenditure totalling 
$1,363,656. 

Its role in Sarawak is more of a supporting service to its headquarters in Kuala 
Lumpur. It produces documentary films on government development projects in 
Sarawak and Sabali and shun newsreels for use by the mobile units of the Mdaysian 
Information Services and for screening in local cinemas. 

Radio/TV Licensing Division (Sarawak Branch) 

The Sarawak Branch of the Rodio/TV Licensing Division under the Ministry of 
Information was inaugurated on 10th December, 1973. The objective of the Division 
is to ensure the legal usage of all radio and television receiving sets in the country. 

'Phe Division has an office in Kuching and a regional ofTice in Sibu, o|)craliunul 
from Isi April, 1982 to mobilise enforcement activities in the 3rd, 6th and 7th 
Divisions. 

The Commercial Division (Sarawak Branch) 

The first Radio 'commercial' went on the air (over Radio Malaysia Sarawak) in 
May 1972. 

In Sarawak, the Commercial Division is still a service department while ui the same 
time trying its best to earn revenue for the government. It earns about $600,000 
annually. 

Tlir Kuching office is manned by an approved staff of 14 oflicers. 

THE PRESS 

'I'hcrc are eight newspapers published in Kuching alone. 'Ilicsc exclude the 
Sarawak Gazette, which when it first appeared was a mere chronicle of the Brooke 
administration, llte full-scap size publication is now a government quarterly house 
journal circulated mainly among the Civil servants and students, including those 
overseas. 

Of the eight dailies, two of them are in English — the Sarawak Tribune which was 
llrst publishetl on December 12. 1945, and the Kuching-cdiiion of the Borneo Post 
(the other edition being in Sibu) which first appeared on November 28. 1979. 

Today, there is only one paper in Bahasa Midaysia, the Mingguan Sinar. which is 
actually a party organ of the FBB. All the other dailies still in circulation in the State 
capital today arc in Chinese — the Chinese Daily News (1945), the International 
l imes (1968). the Berita IViang (1972). the IVojilc’s rribunc (1974). the See Hii.i 
Daily .News (Kiiihini’ Kdiiion) and the U'luld .Nlniiuni’ Puni (S|H-ii.il Dliiion). 

In Sibu. apart from the Borneo Post which is in English, the other three dailies — 
the See Hua Daily (1952), the Malaysia Daily News (1968) and the Sin Hua Pao 
(1974) — are in Chinese. 

In Miri, the Miri Daily News set up in 1957 and the See llua Daily News (Miri 
Edition) arc in circulation. 
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IX. Public Utilities 


WATER SUPPLIES 

Thr control and management of water supplies in Sarawak is vested in water 
authorities except in the large urban areas of Kuching and Sibu where Water Boards 
have been established. 

The Kuching and Sibu Water Boards, under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Public Works, have powers conferred upon them by the Water Supply Ordinance 
(Cap. 141), while the Water Authorities are under the immediate control of the Divi¬ 
sional Organisations of the Public Works Department with the Director of Public 
Works gazetted as the Water Authority in each case. 

Kuching Water Board 

The Kuching Water Board was established on 1 si January 1959by authority of the 
Kuching Water Board Order, 1959 under sections 2 and 3 of the Water Supply Or¬ 
dinance to take over the Kuching Water Supply from the Public Works Department. 

The Board is responsible for the administration, management and supervision of 
all waterworks situated within its area of supply and the policy of the Board is to ex¬ 
tend mains and to provide an adequate supply of fully-treated water within this area. 
'Ilic Water supply system conforms in all respects to modem requirements and a 
development programme is drawn up and implemented to meet the growth of 
demand. 

Originally the urea of supply covered 44.5 square kilometres and in 1963, it was in¬ 
creased to 90.7 square kilometres. With housing development taking place extremely 
rapidly in Kuching, it has been found necessary to extend the area of supply further 
and the new statutory limits of the Board's area of supply now cover 225 square 
kilometres. The new statutory limits are roughly bounded to the east by Sungei Kuap, 
to the west by Sg. Sarawak and Sg. Sarawak Kiri and to the south by a line joining Sg. 
.Sarawak Kiri to 20 km Kuching/Simanggang Road and to the north by a line 
niiighly n.8 km north ol |.iliin Uiana. 

In 1959, the average daily quantity of water supplied was 9.9 million litres and the 
numlrer of service connections to the Board's mains was 4,472. From 1963 to 1982, 
the Board laid 448 km of trunk and distribution mains and installed 25,158 numbers 
of new water connections. The average daily coruumption rose from 13.2 million 
litres in 1963 to 60.4 million litres in 1982, showing an increase of 35%. Water pro¬ 
duction capacity also increased from 18.2 m.l.d. in 1963 to 63.6 m.l.d. in 1982, an in¬ 
crease of 250%. 

The water is supplied from two sources; one from Matang Hills catchment and the 
other from Sg. Sarawak Kiri at Baiu Kiiang. 

(i) Matang 

From 1907, the water from Matang was distributed to consumers without 
treatment. Chlorination of the water was introduced in 1960. Construction of a 




9 m.l.d. ircalmcnt plant was commenced in 1964 and completed in 1966 at a 
cost of S1,250,000. The capacity of the treatment plant was further expanded to 
15.9 m.l.d. in 1977 at the cost of S2.223.000. 

llie Malang ircaimcni plant draws raw water from Sg. China and Matang 
Catchments. During the wet weather season, it has ample supply of raw water 
to enable the plant to produce its maximum capacity. However, due to the in¬ 
adequate storage capacity of the Matang Dam, shonage of raw water has been 
experienced during the dry season. Records showed that supply from the plant 
during the dry season has been as low as 10% of its maximum capacity. To en¬ 
sure that the plant would have sufficient supply of raw water to produce a mtix- 
imum capacity throughout the year, an earth storage basin was constructed 
below Sg. Rebubut catchment in 1973 and completed in 1976 at a cost of 
S2,771,000. The basin covers an area of 10.6 hectares and hits a storage capacity 
of 273 million litres. Water from the basin will be pumped up to the Matang 
Treatment Plant whenever necessary to supplement the raw water from Sg. 
China and Matang Catchments. 


i) Batu Kitang 

The Board's first treatment plant was constructed at Batu Kitang and com¬ 
missioned in 1957. This plant hod a capacity of 18 million litres per day. It is 
situated on the bank ofSungei Sarawak Kiri about 64 km from the estuary. Raw 
water is drawn from the river and pumped to the treatment plant. Coagulation 
is by alum-lime process and after sedimentation the settled water is passed 
timiugh rapid gravity sand filters. Sterilisation is by chloramines and the treated 
water is pumped through a 500 mm. asbestos cement main to Kuching for 
distribution. 

The initial pumping capacity from the plant was 13.6 million litres ]>cr day 
and in 1965 the pumping rate was increased to 16 million litres per day by 
changing the pump impellers and the installation of a second stage pumping sia- 
liun at Batu Liniang. 

In 1966 the capacity of the treatment plant was increased to 27.2 million litres 
per day by the construction of four additional sedimentation tanks and two 
filters. 

With the rapid development taking place in Kuching, the demand fur water 
reached the Board’s maximum supply of 36.3 million litres per day from the two 
existing water treatment plants in 1975.1'he Boatxi therefore carried out major 
development works to increase and to expand the supply and distribution 
system under the Third Malaysia Plan (1975-1980). 

1'he major project under this plan was the Kuching Water Supply Expansion 
Project Phase I. Briefly, this project comprised the construction of a new 27,2 
million litres per day treatment plant with provision for future expansion to 54.5 
million litres per day, a new river intake and pumping stations, a reinforced 
concrete water reservoir of 18 million litres capacity. 16 km of 83 cm dia. steel 
transmission mains and approximately 56 km of distribution mains. 

The total cost of this project was $2'J.6 million of which $13 million was 
financed by a loan from the Asian Dcvelupmcni Bank. A IckoI consortium loan 
of $7 million was also obtained to finance the local cost of the work. 

Investigation, survey and desi<m were carried out in 1974. Actual 
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construction woric commenced in November, 1976. The project was completed 
in February. 1979. 

(iii) Rural Water Supplies 

Prior to 1977, the Board implemented limited mains extensions to rural 
communities due to financial constraints. From 1977, with the assistance of the 
Federal grant, more water supply projects to rural areas have been carried out to 
improve the well-being of the rural people. The fmancial allocation for rural 
water supply schemes has increased from $2 million in the 3rd Malaysia Plan to 
$12.5 million in the 4th Malaysia Plan. The Board has since 1963 implemented 
rural water supply schemes which have bcnefitied about 35,000 people. 

Tariffs 

The scale of charges of the Board is as follows:- 

Domestic Rate 


Minimum charge in any one month 

$4.00 


1,000 to 15,000 litres in any one month 

44 cents per 

1,000 litres 

In excess of 15,000 litres but not 
exceeding 50,000 litres in any one month 

65 cents per 

1,000 litres 

The excess over 50,000 litres in any one month 

69 cents per 

1,000 litres 

Domcstic/Coromercial Rate 

Minimum charge in any one month 

$17.00 


1,000 to 25,000 litres in any one month 

75 cents per 

1,000 litres 

The excess over 25,000 litres in any one month 

86 cents per 1,000 litres 

Commercial Rate 

Minimum charge in any one month 

$20.00 


1,000 to 25,000 litres in any one month 

88 cents per 1,000 litres 

The excess over 25,000 litres in any one month 

96 cents per 

1,000 litres 

Special Commercial Rate for Water Processed for Sale 
Minimum charge in any one month 

$25.00 


1,000 to 25,000 litres in any one month 

$1.10 per 1,000 litres 

The excess over 25,000 litres in any one month 

$1.21 per 1,000 litres 

Public Standpipes 

39 cents per 1,000 litres 

Water Collected at Depot 
(Consumer’s Transport) 

39 cents per 

1,000 litres 
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$1.54 per 1.000 lit) 


Water to Ships 
Fees 

For "Tuming on Service” $5.00 

For "Reconnection” due to 
non*paymcni $15.00 

4th Malaysia Plan 

'Ilie Board’s proposed development programme for the 4ih Malaysia Flan has been 
drawn up to meet anticipated increase in water demand for the period. The priuriiy 
projects under the programme include the expansion of the capacity of the Batu 
Kiiang Treatment Flam by 40.9 m.l.d.. the construction of additional storage, the 
laying of trunk mains and the stepping up of the implemcmaiion of rural water supply 
schemes. The estimated expenditure for the programme is $47.15 million. 

Master Plan Study 

In order to develop the water supply facilities systematically and efBciemly in pace 
with the growth of Kuching up to the year 2010 and to avoid any shortcomings in 
future yean, a Master Plan Study is being earned out. Consultants appointed by the 
Board commenced the study in August, 1982. The study includes 

(a) Source of supply 

(b) Existing facilities 

(c) Future water demand 

(d) Plans for future development 
(c) Cost estimates 


Kuching Water Supply Expansion Project Phase 11 

Following the Master Plan Study, the Kuching Water Supply Expansion Project, 
Phase 11 will be undertaken. This will consist of the construction of additional 
sediment tanks and filters and installation of new pumpsets, and chemical equipment 
including a standby generator. This is to increase the output of the Batu Kitang 
Treatment Plant from 27 m.l.d. to 68 m.l.d. When this project is completed, the 
supply will meet the demand up to the year 1990. Detailed design and tender 
documentation are expected to be completed by April. 1983. Construction is expected 
to commence in September, 1983 and the project is expected to be opieratiunaj by 
January, 1985. 

Sibu Water Board 

Like the Kuching Water Board, the Sibu Water Board was established on 1st 
January 1959 by authority of the Sibu Water Board Order, 1959 tnadc under sections 
2 and 3 of the Water Supply Ordinance, (Cap.141). to take over the water supply 
system in Sibu from the Public Works Department in that year. 

The Board administers, manages and supervises all waterworks situated within an 
area of approximately 129.5 sq. km of the Sibu Town. 
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InilallatioDt 

In 1%3. (here was only one (rcaimcm plant with a maximum capacity of 6.6 m.l.d. 
In 1970, a new 9 m.l.d. plant was completed to increase the capacity to 15.9 m.l.d. 
Another 18 m.l.d. plant was again constructed in the 3rd Malaysia Plan and 
completed in 1979; and the old 6.8 m.l.d. plant was dismantled. 

The Board therefore has two treatment plants with a total production capacity of27 
m.l.d. at present. The plants are situated at LanangRoad near its junction withBukil 
Lima Road. Sibu. Raw water pump houses with intake jetty have been built at the 
river bank of Battmg Rajang at Lemang Road, opposite the Treatment plants. A 
Ixmstcr pump station at Deshun Road serves to pump water through a 30 cm R.C, 
main to supply water to the military camps at Km 23.2 Ulu Oya Rood. The Board 
idso h;i.\ a loud st«)ragc ca]KK'iiy of 18.45 million liin-s <il treated water in high IcnxI pre- 
stressed tanks and R.C. underground reservoir situated at various sites within the 
Board's area of supply. 


Tariff 

The Board levies the same scale of charges os the Kuching Water Board. 


Development Projects 

The present production capacity of the treatment plants of the Board is 27 m.l.d. 
Water demand, on the other hand, had reached 23.6 m.l.d. in 1981. Based on an 
estimated annual growth rate of 9%, the present plants can meet the demand for 
water up till the end of 1983 only. The Board has therefore drawn up a development 
programme for the 4th Malaysia Plan Period to cope with the increasing demand for 
water. 

The total estimated expenditure for the implementation of the 4th Malaysia Plan 
Development Programme is $14,345 million, lliis is ear-marked for the following 
development projects:- 


Sibu Water Supply Expaniion 
Project (Phase 11) 

Rural Water Supply 
Main Exieniion 
New Water Services 
Plant and Equipment 

Building _ 

Total_ 


S5.990.000.- 

t5.300.000.- 

S2.000.000.- 

t750.000.- 

S200.000.- 

t305.000.- 

S14.545.000.- 


The Sibu Water Supply Expansion Project (Phase II) will be carried out in two 
stages because of financial constraints and land acquisition problems. Stage I of the 
project will be the construction of a 27 m.l.d. treatment plant which is scheduled to be 
completed before the end of 1983. With the completion of this treatment plant, the 
BoaH will be able to meet the maximum water demand till 1990. Stage II of the 
project will be the construction of a 9 million litres underground reservoir. The 
construction will be implemented in 1984 and completed in 1985. 

As regards the rural water supply project, this mainly covers the building of two 
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2.27 million litres underground reservoirs at Km 20.8 Ulu Oya Road and Deshon 
Rood and the laying of 18.4 km of 38 cm mains along Ulu Oya Road. These projects 
will be fully implemented in 1983/1984. 

llic other projects in the development programme are annual features 
development works to be carried out to meet the requirement of water supply services. 

Water Authorities 

The Public Works Department is responsible for the investigation, surveys and 
design of all public water supply projects in the State, except the areas under the 
Kuching and Sibu Water Brards. T^e Department is also responsible for the 
provision of independent supplies to Secondary Schools, Scrcurity Forces installations. 

The various PWD Divisional Organisations arc responsible for the actual 
construction of new waterworks and for the maintenance and operation of supplies 
generally. 

Progress between 1963-1983 

In 1963, there were only fourteen public water supplies thrttughout Sarawak 
(excluding Kuching and Sibu Water Boards) and out of these fourteen, nine were 
fully treated supplies while five of them were raw water receiving chlorination only. 
The total amount of water supplied in 1963 was in the region of 1.296 million litres 
and the total population served was approximately 50,000 only. 

Since then, the numl>cr of water supplies operated and maintained by the Public 
Works Department throughout Sarawak has increased from 14 to 79. Seventy-one 
(71) of these arc fully treated and the remainder partially treated or chlorinated only. 
The total amount of water supplied in 1983 is approximately 20,152 million litres and 
the population served is approximately 650,000 which is about 50% of the State 
population. 

Finance 

In 1963, the total operation cost fur all the water supplies throughout Sarawak was 
(400,000 and the total revenue collected was $350,000. 

However, the total u|>cration cost has been estimated as increasing from $400,000 
in 1963 to $12,600,000 in 1983 and the total revenue collected from $350,000 to 
$5,950,000 in 1983. This means that the Government subsidy for water supplies has 
increased from $50,000 in 1963 to $6,500,000 in 1983. 

Government has also allocated millions ufdollars to construct new water supplies in 
rural area in order to provide safe drinking water and improve the living standard ol 
our rural people, and to undenake extension of water supplies in major towns to meet 
the increased demand for potable water. The total allocation for water supplies in 
1982 was $126,154,900 of which $37,424,900 was State Fund, $73,730,000 was 
Federal Loan and $15,000,000 was Federal Grant. 

Organisation and Manpower 

With the number of water supplies increased from 14 in 1963 to 152 in 1983, the 
manpower required to design, operate and maintain these water supplies also 
increased from 70 in 1963 to 1,178 in 1983, an increase of 1.7(X)%. 

On top of the increase of staff, strategies also ha%’e been formulated to raise the 
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standard of performance and the output of our water supplies. The strategics indude 
the setting up of a training programme for all grades of staff, implementing a 
systematic programme of preventive maintenance of all plants, equipment and 
reticulation systems, and carrying out a systematic programme of waste detection. 

ELECTRICITY 

The Sarawak Electricity Supply Corporation (SESCO) is primarily responsible for 
the supply of electricity in the Stale. 

Organisation 

Ilie Sarawak Electricity Supply Corporation (SESCO) was incorporated on 
1.1.1963 under the Sarawak Electricity Supply Ordinance. 1962 (No. 25 of 1962), 
to take over the assets and liabilities of its predecessor, the Sarawak Electricity 
Supply Company Limited with the Slate Government as the sole stockholder. It is 
a statutory body vested with the responsibility to supply electricity to the public 
throughout the State. 

llic power to carry out this responsibility is vested in the Board of Members 
comprising a Chairman, a Deputy Chairm.nn and not more than seven other 
Memben appointed by the Minister provided that the number of ofllcials shall not 
exceed the number of unofTicials. 

Administratively, the power is vested in the General Manager who is assisted by 
two Deputy General Managers, the Financial Controller and seven Chief Engineers 
of various disciplines. In addition, two Managcrsarcspeciftcally appointed to assist in 
the implcmcntaiion of large projects, i.c. the Balang Ai Hydro*cleciric Scheme in the 
Second Division and the Feasibility Studies of Hydro*cleclric Scheme in the Pelagus 
Areas in the Seventh Division as well as the High Voltage Direct Current 
Transmission (HVDC) to Scmcnanjung Malaysia. The Corporation's permanent 
stair was 1,420 in 1982. 

Recent Growth 

Tltc Corporation has grown at a tremendous speed since 1963. Such a growth rate 
is an indication of the role which the Corporation plays towards the economic 
development of the State. Operating in only 19 stations in 1963, by 1982, SESCO was 
supplying electricity in 63 stations scattered over the whole State. 

To meet the growth in demand the Corporation incurred development expenditure 
during the various Malaysia Plan periods as follows:* 

Ml (million) 

Ktnt .Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) 26.9 

Second Malaysia Plan 

(1971-1975) 51.8 

Third Malaysia Flan 

(1976-1980) 142.8 

221.5 


A much greater amount, in the region of SI .5 billion, is expected to be incurred 
during the Fourth Malaysia Plan period 1981-1985. The main reasons for the 
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increase in expenditure is the impletneniaiion of the Batan^ Ai Hydrcfeluciric 
Scheme and che expected commencement of the implementation of the huge hydro¬ 
electric project in the Pelagus areas. In conjunction with this project another project 
for high voltage direct current transmission to Scinenanjung Malaysia is under 
(onsiiirraiion. 


Major Projects Completed 

The largest project ever completed by SESCO is the Datuk I’aiinggi Tan Sri Haji 
Alxiul Rahman Va'kub Power Station at Sungei Binwak, Kuching with its associated 
civil works, plant, swilc-hvanl etc . at a total cost of $44 million. This station with 3 
diesel generating sets tif 12 MW caiwciiy each was onTicially tlcrlantl ojK'n on 17ih 
March, 1979 hy VAB Oaio' Seri Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamad in his capacity as the 
Deputy Prime Minister at that time. 'Phis station is connected in parallel with the old 
[Xfwrr station at Sungei Prittk whit h was dci lantl o|K-n tin 31 si July, 19S9 to meet the 
rirciricity demand in Kuching. Ban. Serian and as far as I'elsakang. With another 
$lh million for lhc33K\' system extension which was completely energised by 1979 in 
ctmneciinti with this new jxiwcr station, the loi.il co.st imoivtxl amtiunieti tti S(jf) 
millitiit which was partially financed by the .Asian IX’velopment Bank (ADH) in the 
form of a loan. The first phase of the 33K\' system lictvveen Sg. Priok Power Station 
and Km 11,2 costing S'l million was energised in 1973. 

The Sungei .Mrrah Power .Si.iiion in Sihii was tieclaretl ii|)eri on l(i I. l%r) by the 
then Chief.Minisier Daiuk Stephen Kalong Ningkan. This station iniii.illy contained 
3 X 1.350 KW new generating sets and 3 tild gcncmiing sets iranslerred from ihe old 
|xiwrr staiioii in the town. 'Hic 33K\* system cosiing SO.5 niiltion panially financed 
i>y ADB loan was energised in 1979. 

Anoihrr project of considerable size is the (xiwer siaiion at Piijui Koail. Miri which 
wa.s dcclan-d open on 2mi Detemlx-r. 1972 bv ihc ihcn IXjmiy Chicl'MinisU-r. Daiuk 
Su-phen Yung. This jxiwer station cost $.5.9 million and involved 3 k 1.02 MW 
generating sets transierrc'd from Kuching. 

The new ]xiwer station at Tanjung Kidumng. Bintulii with initially 2 x 3.9 MW 
gas turbines costing $7.7 million financed by the Kmployee.s Provident Fund Board ol 
Malaysia was commissioneil in 1980. In connection with this project, ihe 33KV' 
system linking this new power station and the old power station in Bmiiilu 'I'own 
costing $8.1 million wa.s also commissioned in 1980. 


Rural EIccirincation 

In regard to the Rural IClc'cirificaiion Scheme a total amount ol S28..5 million was 
s|K-ni on ninil electriflrainm projects both m new rural stations anti svsiem extensions 
Irom the existing stations to rural areas. 

Initially, runil electrificaiitm was tarried out on a verx' modest .scale out of 
SESCO's own funds with the first station at Lunclu established in 19(>4. .As for the 
system cxiensions, again on a very small Kale, these- were paid by the consumers 
concerned but on easy payment terms. 
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Il was noi until the later pan of 1972 that a change was made in the policy whereby 
the l edcral Government, the State Govcmmeni and SESCO shared the capital costs 
«if the rural electrification projects on an equal basis. Further change took place in 
1976 whereby the State Gosemmem’s responsibility was relieved by the Frtleral 
Government paying 2/3 and SESCO paying 1/3 of the capital costs. Another change 
was made in 1980 with the SESCO's financial responsibility relieved and now the 
Fedcr.il Government is paying 100% of the capital costs of the rural electrification 
projects as and when considered that these projects are viable and arc for the benefit of 
the rural populace. 


Major Projects under implementation 

(1) 2 units gas turbines of 8 MW each arc in the course of installation at Miri at an 
estimated cost of Sl7 million. 

(2) A similar unit at an estimated cost of $8.5 million is also being installed at Biniulu 
Tanjung Kidurong Power Station to eater for industrial dcsclopmcnt there. 

(3) One 14 MW diesel generating set estimated at a total cost of SI 1.5 million is on 
onlcr for Kuching Power Station. 

(all the .above geneniting sets arc expected to be commissioned in 1983) 

(4) The 92 MW Batang Ai hydro project located in the Second Division 
approximately 22C)km from Kuching and comprising 4 x 23 MW sets with an 
estimated cost of $560 million is l>cing implemented. This pntject is expected to 
lx- completed in 1986 with the first 3 sets expected to be commissioned in 1985 for 
supplies to Kuching by High Voltage transmission lines, llic ceremonies for the 
eanh-breaking of the diversion tunnel and for the laying of the foundation stone 
of the main dam were ofiktaicd by the Chief Minister, YAB Daiuk Patinggi Haji 
Alxiul Tail) Mahmud on 31.5.1981 and 3.11.1982 respectively. 'Fhe diversion 
tunnel was completed in early.)uly, 1982. 


Feasibility Studies 

A master plan study of power development with the main emphasis on the survey of 
the abundant hydro-electric potential in the State undertaken by the SAMA 
Consonium. a gn»up of German and Swiss Engineering companies under a technical 
aid programme extended to Malaysia by the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, was completed in mid 1981. In connection with the above, a feasibility 
study undertaken by the same consonium of the Pelagus site was completed in July. 
1982. A similar study is being carrier! out by the same consonium at Bakun which is 
expected to rompirie by July 1983. The Government is expected to make a decision 
whether Pelagus or Bakun is lu be developed first after the completion of the studies. 

The planning strategy of the Corporation is to harness the abundant hydro electric 
resources in the State in an attempt to reduce the dependence on fossil fuel for 
generation of electricity whenever possible and feasible. This is in line with the 
national policy on energy. The Batang Ai Hydro-electric project now also being 
impicinenicd is the first step towards this goal. The development of the mini hydro¬ 
electric projects now also being implemented is another. 
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Top. the Sarawak Ekcthdty Supply Corporation'» Power station 
at Pendinj; and bottom, some of the modem generators in use at 
the station. 









The Slate s abundant water resources arc suitable for dcvelupmcni into huge 
hydro-electric projects and the Slate has been described as the “power house" of the 
Ascan region. The idea of harnessing the resources in the Pciagus areas was initiated 
by SESCO. This idea not only received the supptin of the Prime Minister, Y.AB 
Dato Seri Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamad, but also inicmaiional organisations as a 
result of which the Govcmmcni of the Federal Republic of Germany agreed to gK'c 
grants for a Ma.sier Plan Study of Power Development with the main emphasis on the 
surs-ey of the abundant hydro-electric potential in the State, and also for feasibiliiv 
studies for the huge projects at Pelagus(770 MW) and Bakun (2,600 MW) and for the 
transmission of surplus power to Semcnanjung Malaysia by high voltage direct 
current undersea cables. 

These schemes, if proveti viable by the feasibility studies, will involve billions of 
Malaysian ringgit. If Bakun is cht»sen, it will be the largest hydro-electric station in 
the Ascan region and the undersea cable will l>e the longest in the world. 

Public Works Department Electrical Branch 

1 he Electrical Branch of the Public Works Department was originally set up to deal 
mainly with the installation and maintenance of lighting and power in Government 
Buildings and Qu.arters. It iUso looked after a small ({u.miiiy of airronditioning 
installations, water heaters, fans and electric cookers. 

In 196.1, the Electrical Branch had only two electrical dual functions of:- 

(i) The Chief Electrical Engineer who ticali with Gosemment electrical 
installations and electrical equipments; and 

(ii) The Chief Electrical Inspector who administered the Sarawak Electricity 
Onlinancc which dealt with the licencing of electricity generation, issuing of 
Certificates of Competency to electrical contractors and wircmcn. 

Over the years, the workload of the Electrical Branch has increased. 
.Aircondiiiiining works are getting more costly and sophisticated, so arc the lighting 
installations of inixiem buildings. Lifts, lire fighting facilities, public address system 
which also fall under the ixinfolio of the Branch. Furthermore, the Branch is 
responsible tor the insiiillniion of generators and power distribution networks to 
Government projects which have not yet been connected to SESCO's supply. 

The number of electricity supply licences issued to the public is actually declining 
owing to the rural electrification programme of the SESCO. However, the installed 
capacities of Government generators has increased to 16,000 KW as compared to 
alxiut 500 KW in 1963. This is tiue to the increase of the number of schools, water 
supplies, agriculture sub-stations .and health sub-centres in remote areas. 

The Electrical Branch now has 9 electrical engineers. Since 1973, a numlxrr of 
projects have Ix-en commissioned to consultants for design and superv ision owing to 
the shonage of professional staff. Owing to the tremendous demand for maintenance 
work. .1 fair pnqKmion of mainicnamr works also relics on contractors' services. 

FIRE SERVICES 

There arc 15 fire stations in the State, and they are all managed by the Local 
Councils of the respective Districts. Eight smaller Councils cannot afford to establish 
a fire station in their District due to financial constraints. Most of the fire stations arc 
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housed in the Council olTicc buildings. Apart from the major Councils in Kuching. 
Sibu and Miri which have established stronger fire brigades, most other Councils can 
afford to maintain only a small fire station with a handful of firemen and simple 
equipment. 

There are two aspects of fire services, that is fire fighting and fire prevention. 1 he 
latter involves in educating the public on fire hazards and on what they can do to help 
prevent fire outbreaks, and giving demonstration and free training to members of 
voluntary bodies on fire fighting and prevention techniques. Because of the 
comparatively small size of the fire brigade maintained by each Council, and because 
most Councils cover very large rural areas with a poor communication network and 
facilities, the Councils can only provide their fire fighting service to the urban areas. 
For such services, the Council will levy a certain percentage of rates on the property 
owners through the annual assessment rates, which are the main source of income for 
maintaining their fire brigade. In most Districts where the Council cannot afford to 
establish fire brigades, local organisations or voluntary bodies will form voluntary fire 
fighting squads to safeguard their properties. These voluntary squads, though not 
well equipped and insufficiently trained at times, have played their role quite 
effectively, and in many arras their existence will still be much needed for some years 
to come. 

Due to financial constraints, most Councils arc suffering a shortage of manpower 
and equipment. In eases of severe fire, many fire brigades arc handicapped in their 
ability to provide effective services without adequate modem equipment and 
manpower. The burning down of 69 shophouscs in Bau in one fire incident in 1978 is 
a vivid example of the difficulty faced in fighting a severe fire by a small fire brigade 
with inadequate equipment. 

Among the several obvious problems encountered by the Councils in providing 
more effective and satisfactory fire fighting services arc financial constraints in the 
provision of efficient nuxfem eqiiipincni, lack of manjKiwer and training, low water 
pressure from fire hydrants, fast building development and the construction of multi¬ 
storey buildings, and excessively large areas of responsibility. 

In view of the inability of the Councils to improve and develop their fire brigades to 
eater to (he ever increasing demand, and the increasing complexity of fire fighting and 
prevention technology, the Government has decided to follow the move in 
Scmcnanjung Malaysia for the handing over of fire services to the Federal 
Government. Arrangements on the take-over by the Federal Government of the 
property, equipments and manpower arc in the final stage, and the take-over will be 
completed soon. 
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X 


Social Services 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


General Review 

In 1963. Medical and Hcalih Services in Sarawak were larf;ely curative and urban 
based with inadequate rural health sers'ices. 'ITierc was hardly any integration and co¬ 
ordination of the health pmgrammes and the curative scr>iccs. There was also an 
acute shortage of trained professional and para-medical |H-rsonnel. 

Since the initiation of the First Malaysia Flan in 1966, however, the Medical and 
Health Scr\-iccs in Sarawak have expanded tremendously in its scope of scr%'iccs, 
physical facilities, geographiciil coverage. stafTiiig and output of trained pani-mcdical 
|K-rsonnct. Hie numitcr of staff in the Sarawak Medical Department increased from 
about 1.730 in 1982. ITic yearly rrcuirent or operating ex|>endiiure also increased 
ten-fold from $7,725,687 in 1963 to $89,914,182 in 1981. Similarly, the development 
cx|K-ndiiurc per year sttan-d from $2,893,887 in 1963 to $13,350,310 in 1981. The 
total recurrent and development expenditure per capita per year was raised nearly 
six-fold Ix-tween 1963 and 1981 from $13.19 to $77.58. 

General improvement in the socio-economic and nutritional status of the people, 
cs{K‘cially those in rural areas, and greater accessibility of better medical and health 
services arc rcflectetl in falling monaliiy rates in the State. The rale of natural increase 
was 20.6 in 1960. and was raised to 25.9 in 1980. although the crude birth rate has 
remained about the same since 1960. 


Development in Recent Years 

Each of the six development plans implemented between 1963 and 1982 have given 
special emph.isis to the development of health and medical services. Projects under 
continuing implementation include malaria eradication, tuberculosis control, rural 
health impnivement schemes, dental services, training programmes, and the 
expansion of medical facilities such as hospitals, dispensaries and the flying doctor 
service. 

Special emphasis has been given to expanding scn-iccs in areas which have been 
inadequately scrv'cd in the p.isi and to integrating the various health programmes and 
curative 5cr\ iccs. 


Manpower and Training 

The number of professional and technical personnel in both the public and private 
sectors in the State has increased tremendously since 1963. as shown in the following 
table:- 
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Caie?;ory of Personnel 

Vc«r 

°mcnT 

Private 

Total 

8ial1/Pupulat 

.MedUal Praciiiionert 

1963 

32 

25 

57 

1:14,021 


1970 

46 

42 

88 

1:11.078 


1981 

93 

88 

181 

1; 7,332 

Qualilird Denlisii 

1963 

4 

4 

8 

1:99,905 


1975 

15 

7 

22 

1:44,312 


1981 

25 

12 

37 

1:36,864 

I'harmacisls 

1963 

0 

1 

1 

1:799,246 


1975 

6 

0 

6 

1:186.460 


1981 

11 

10 

21 

1: 63.196 


Para-mcdical pcnonncl such as hospiial assisianis. nurses, dispensers, dentu] 
nurses, health ms{>cciors, lal)orator>' technicians have also increased in number in the 
Slate since 1963 as shown below:* 


Cdiegury uf Pervmnel 

1963 

1970 

1981 

Staff Nune 

N.A. 

252 

511 

llnipiial Auisiani 

N.A. 

153 

189 

Ditpcnjers 

N.A. 

33 

83 

Ueniat Nursei 

3 

47 

112 

Health Inspcc'inrs 

N.A. 

12 

123 

Laboratory Tcclinician 

N.A. 

41 

79 

Radiu|{rapher 

1 

19 

31 

Aisiitani Nurse 

N A 

207 

343 

Midwives 

44<l 

625 

641 

Cotnmuniiy Nurse 

— 

— 

374 

Junior floipiial Auisianis 

— 

— 

142 

Rural Health Supervisors 

N.A. 

45 
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(N.A. •• Sul Available) 


Hospital Services 
Bed Strength 

In 1963, there were only 8 govcmincni hospitals with a total bed strength of 1.132. 
The acute bed to population ratio was 0.79 per I.OOO population. There were 5 
general hospitals, one each ui Kuching, Sibu, Miri, Sri Amun, and Sarikei and one 
district hospital at Lundu. 'Iltc total number of acute beds in these hospitals was 632. 
There were two special hospitals, viz. Sarawak Mental Hospital in Kuching with 300 
l>cds and Rajalt Charles Brooke Memorial Hospital (a leprosarium hospital) near 
Kuching with 400 beds. A small hospital of 46 beds at Kapii formerly run by the 
Methodist Mission, was taken over by the .Medical Department in 1973. 

By 1982, however, there were 16 government hospitals in Sarawak with a total bed 
strength of 2.908. llten: are 7 general or divisional hospitals, one each at Kuching, 
Sri Aman, Sibu, Miri, Limbang. Sarikei and Kapit. and 7 district hospitals, one each 
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ai Lundu, Scrian, Saratok, Mukah, Btniulu, Manidi and Lawas. The total number 
of acute beds in these hospitals has been increased to 2,160. The acute bed to 
jxipulation ratio has also been raised to 1.58 per 1.000 population although this figure 
IS still far from the target of 2.0 per 1.000 population. 

Specialist Services 

In 1%3. there was only one Medical Specialist, one Psychiatric Specialist, one Eye 
Specialist, (all in Kuching) and two surgeons (one each in Kuching and Sibu) serving 
in the Medical Department of Sarawak. By 1982, however, specialist services in 
general medicine, surgcr>', obstetrics and gynaecology were available at the three 
major hospitals in Kuching, Sibu and Miri. There is also an obstetrics and 
g> naccology specialist in Sri Aman Hospital, two eye specialists in Kuching and Sibu, 
two radiologists in Kuching and Sibu, a paediatrician, an car-nosc-throai specialist, 
an anaesthetist and a psychiatric specialist (all in Kuching). 

Specialised Supportive Services 

Physiotherapy service was staned in Sarawak General Hospital in Kuching in 1963 
and was available in Sibu and Miri since 1967 and 1973 respectively. In 1966, an 
occupational therapy service was initiated in Sarawak General Hospital and was 
extended to Sarawak Mental Hospital and Rajah Charles Brooke Memorial Hospital 
in Kuching during the same year. A Social Worker Service, which was only available 
in Sarawak General Hospital in 1963, is now also available in Sibu and Miri. A 
specialised dietary service was started in Sarawak General Hospital in 1969 and in 
Lau King Howe Hospital in Sibu in 1970. 

Special Hospitals 

There arc two special hospitals in the Stale viz. Sarawak Mental Hospital and 
Rajah Charles Brooke Memorial Hospital (a leprosarium). Both arc close to Kuching 
town. 

Sarawak Mental Hospital 

The present Sarawak Mental Hospital staned funaioning in 1956. The bed 
strength of the hospital is 330. During 1978, the second class ward was convened into 
a 2‘bcd detoxification unit for drug addicts. This hospital also runs a general 
outpatient clinic and a sick ward (17 beds) for people staying around the hospital. 

A new treatment policy for mental patients consisting of shon term admission, 
intensive therapy and early return to home environment to continue drug therapy, 
was initiated in 1967. In line with this policy, mental health units were established in 
Miri in 1967, in Sibu in 1970 and in Sri Aman in 1976. The psychiatric specialist from 
Kuching visits these units regularly. 

Rajah Charles Brooke Memorial (RCBM) Hospital 

'I'his hospital has accommodation for 400 patients and hospital ward 
accommodation for 80 patients. Patients used to come from all parts of Sarawak and 
even from Sabah and Brunei. With the adoption of modem and cfiCectivc methods of 
treatment since 1965, discharge rates of patients from the hospital have improved. In 
1975, a policy was initiated to treat all leprosy patients in various hospitals, health 
centres, and dispensaries as outpaiicnts, and to restrict admission to R.C.B.M. 
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Hmpitnl co paticnli who arc hishly infectious to othc-rs. who ncc-d corrective surKcr) 
or who have severe toinplicaiions ol the disease or in-atrncnt. Since then the hospital 
also provides general outpatient service to people siuyini' near the hospital. 


Kural Health Services 

In l‘H)3, curative services were provided in rural areas of the Stale through 32 static 
dis|>e>isanes and 11 travelling tlisjwnsarics. There wen- a uiial of 229 rest beds in the 
sialic disjM-nsarics. There were 4,361 admissions and 428.408 outpatient attendance 
that year. 

At that time their was minimum integration of the health progriimmes and the 
cunmvc service. Maternal and Child Health Clinks run by Local Authorities and 
Ruriil Health Su|)crvisors’ olTiccs-cum-quancrs were not located in the same places as 
static dis[>cnsariesand they all functioned indefK-ndenlly of each other. It wastlet ided 
III the Second Malaysia Plan to correct this unsiiiisfacior>‘ situation in the rural areas 
bv establishing a new system of rural health services mtKlified from the one existing in 
West M.'ilaysia. A iwo-iicr system consisting main health centres each serving a 
population of 2.^.0(K) and health sub-ccnirrs each serving a population of 5.(KHI was 
established. 1 lowcver, at the mid-icmt review of the Seeoml Malaysia Plan, it wtis 
founti necessary Isccause of the sparsity of the rural population in Saraw ak, to create a 
lower category of facilities known as the Community Health Centres (or Klinik Desa) 
each to serve a |M)pulali<m of 2,000. 'I'hcse main health rent res. he.illh sub-centres and 
community health centres provide a comprehensive medical and health care service, 
which includes simple medical care, dental can-(mainly relief of pain), maternal and 
child health incluilmg family planning, cnvminmenial health, control of major 
diseases and other roiniminicable diseases..hc;tllh education, nutrition education on 
suppirmeniarv feeding, mental health, scIhm)! health, simple lalntraiory M-tviccs and 
data collection. 

"I'he sialPing pattern of a health centre and community health cenin- includes a 
Hospital .Assistant, a Medical Auxiliary, two midwives or two loinmunity nurses 
Jururawai Masyarakal). one Rural Hetillh Su|)ervisor. a Junior I-tbnraiory 
Technician, two aiientlanis and two drivers/lxtaimen. 

A Health Centre and a Commuiiilv Health Centre have two comjKnienis — one 
sialic and the other travelling The travelling cimi|)oneni or village team consisting ol 
a Medical .-Auxiliary, a mklwife or community nurse and a Rural Health Supers isor 
visits villages situated within 11.2 km radius or two hours' journev ol the health centre 
or conimuniiv health centre on a munihiv basis. 

In the Third Malaysia Plan, the siruciuml pattern of the rural health service in 
Sarawak was linaliscd. Kor each district with aiuial population of 50.(XX). there would 
fx- a District Health Centre, which consists of a health office and a district hospital. 4 
Health Centres (or Pus;it Kesiliaiiui) and 12 Cximmuniiy Health Centa-s (or Klinik 
Desa) Smaller units called KImik Desa Phase 1. each to serve a |Hipulalion «il 
I .(KX)-2.000 were found ncccssiiry for the nir.il areas of S.arawak and were esiablishetl 
in the Kounh Malaysia Pl.m. 

Since 1970, no new dispens;iries were built, in (act. since 1979. nine static 
dispensaries in the State have Ixvn convened into klinik desa by extension uiul 
renovation t)f the dis{x-nsary buildings to house a Maternal and Child Health (MCH) 
Clinic and an oflicc for Rural He.ilih Supervisor. Two MCH Clinics have also been 
extended and convened to a klinik desa I’hase I. Sub-dispensarics and travelling 
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dispensaries have continued to be established in remote areas as an interim measure. 
ITicse sul>-dis|)en$aries will later be upgraded to rummunity health centres and the 
tnivelling dispensaries will eventually be replaced by village health teams. 

Phe number of static and mobile rural health facilities (excluding Maternal and 
Child Health Clinics) has increased greatly from 43 in 1963 to 84 in 1970 and 247 in 
1982. Tlie oiii^Miient attendances anti tHlniksions at rur.il lu-alih lacililies have also 
increased tremendously over the years. Nevertheless, in a state-wide survey in 1979, 
II was discovered that there were still 3,702 rural kamjxings (or 74.7% of all rural 

. .. in the State) and 563.942 people (or 68.1% of rum! population) in the 

uiuierservrd areas. In other words these kampongs were more than 4.8 km by road or 
river or more than 1.6 km on foot from the nearest health facility. 

Flying Doctor Service 

llic Flying DiH'ior Sers ice has become an itn|M>nant means of providing curative 
ouipaiieni services and maternal and child health services including family planning 
to people living in remote arr.is of the State which are mostly not served by any 
existing static or mobile health facility. The serv ice staned as a’piloi project on 25th 
Septemix-r. 1973. Initially 40 locations were visited monthly using a helicopter I'ntm 
Tentcra Udara Ciraja Nttil.iysia (TUDM) in the S«Hiih ami a Stale S«>ulh l-liLst Asia 
helicopter in the N«>rth. In April 1975, a permanent schetne of service was initiated. 
Two helicopters were chartered to cover 202 locations in the State on a monthly basis. 

Frotn a tmxlest Ix-ginning of 40 bases covering 31,893 people in 1973. the Flying 
Dtxtor Service in Sarawak has expandnl Hi 248 locations covering 113,375 people in 
1982. At present three helicopters arc chartered from a private firm and arc based at 
Knelling, Miri and Kapil. Usually a Dying team consists of a dtx-liir, a hospital 
assist.ini and two community nurses or midwives. Very ill patients are evacuated by 
helicopter to the nearest hospital. Moreover, the helicopter is also utilised to transport 
drugs, vaccines and other medical supplies to very remote he.ilth facilities in the Stale 
.intl to transport health stall'to reitioie.areas for disea.se coniml activities. 

Rural Health Improvement Scheme 

This scheme was staned in 1962. Under this scheme, young men from (he rural 
areas of Sarawak were selected for training as Rural Health Supervisors (RHS). On 
completion of (raining each RHS was assigned an area covering a population of 
2,000-5,000. His role is to motivate the rural people to accept a change for a more 
hygienic and sanitary way of living. He makes frequent visits to kampongs where he 
sets up kampong health committees for improvement of environmental sanitation. 
The aim of the scheme is to provide (i) a safe adequate water supply to each kampong, 
(ii) a sanitary latrine, preferably indexir, for every home and (iii) aclean and sanitary 
environment in each kampong through construction and maintenance of drains, 
proper refuse disposal, general cleaning and fencing in of domestic animals. Prior to 
1%7. response to (his scheme from the rural kampongs was poor. Then in 1967, a 
policy was adopted (hat before a water system was installed in a kampong, sanitary 
latrines should be constructed, drains and refuse pits should be dug, fencing in of 
domestic animals should be carried out and general cleaning of (he environment 
should be completed. This strategy worked and has been continued since (hen. 

All projects in the kampongs arc carried out on a gotong-royong basis with 
technical guidance from the Rural Health Supcr\-Uors. A token contribution towards 
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ihc cosi of ihe projcci is made by the villagers which gencr^y ranges from S10-$20 
per household. The sum is used for the purchase of pipe-fittings and pour-flush bowls. 

As at the end of October. 1972. a total of 2.184 project.s have been completed under 
this scheme. 'ITtcsc projects include 1.642 pipe gravity feed water-supply sy.stem.s. 374 
ram catchment water tank projects. 96 wolls, 67 mechanical pumps and 5 hydraulic 
rams. 471.911 people (or 57% of rural population) in rural areas have been provided 
with latrines while 465. 954 people (or 56.6% of the rural (xipulaiion) have been 
provided with water-supply systems. 

After 1962. the scheme received assistance from U.N.l.C.E.F. in the form of 
materials such os hand pumps, hydraulic rams, sanitation kits and hand tools, 
equipment and supplies for the making of tanks for storage of ra'n water, and trucks. 
Such assistance was discontinued in 1980. 


Maternal and Child Health Services 

Provision ol health services for mothers and children by the Local .Authorities 
began in 1962 under Section 99 of Public Health Ordinance 1962 Sarawak. Since 
then various local authorities were responsible for administrating the services with the 
Medical Department providing senior professional sialf to supervise the midwives 
working in the Maternal and.Child Health Clinics throughout the State. 

In 1%3. there were only nine static M(U-1 Clinics at Sekama Road and -Mosque 
Road Hcjvlth Centre in Kuching. Sibu. Sarikei. Bau. Tarat, .Miri, Simanggang and 
l.imbang. There were also fifteen subsidiary- mobile clinics in Kuching District. Till 
1973. L’NIC'KP provided substantial aid in lenns of equipment and supplies such as 
refrigerators, skim milk and vitamin A & D capsules. 

Wilh the implementation of the integrated Health Delivery System in 1971 the 
Maternal and Child Health Scrsices Ijccame pan and parcel of the total Health 
Ser\'icc and the [>xal Authorities were requested to cease building new .MCH clinics. 
Insie.ul. Mt;H services would also 1 m- pnividetl through the Health Sul>-renires and 
Comiiiiimiy Hi-alih Centres ot the Dep.inmeni 

The Maicm.il and Child He.ilih Services provide a comprehensive health care 
programme lor women of thild-lK-armg age anti children from binh up to 6 years of 
age. To achieve the objectives of prevention of disease and promotion and 
inainicnancr of optional health of moihen and pre-school children the programme 
includes the following scrvices:- 

(!) Antenatal clinic 

(2) Domiciliary and clinic delivery 

(3) Home visiting and nursing 

(4) Advice and treatment of mothers during puerperium. 

(5) Family planning 

(6) Postnatal clinics 

(7) Comprehensive immunisation programme against tubcn'ulosis. diphtheria, 
pertussis, tetanus, poliomyelitis and measles. 

(8) Routine health screening of infants and pre-school children. 
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(9) Trcaimcni of minor ailments and referral lo higher level health care if 
ncccssar)'. 

(10) Health Education 

(11) Nutrition Education including cooking dcinonsinition. 

(12) FckxI supplementation, including iodised salt distribution. 

(H) Registration of binhs and deaths in the rural area. 

(14) Data collection and record keeping. 

Measles immuntsation for infants was introduced in 1978 while smallpox 
vaccinution for children was ceased in 1980 following the world-wide eradication of 
smallpox. Maternal and Child Health Services have been extended to remote areas of 
the Slate through the Flying Doctor Service since 1976. In 1980. the Medical 
Department took over MCH Services including staff from all the Local Authorities in 
the Slate. 

Prior to 1980, the Sarawak Family Planning Association provided family planning 
services through the IxKal Council rural clinics and its urisan centres. The Medical 
Department has been providing free family planning sciviccs as pan and parcel of 
maternal and child healih services in community health centres since 1973 and in all 
government MCH clinics in the State since l9^. 

Since Independence there has been a tremendous increase in MCH clinics and 
staff. In 1982. there were 152 MCH clinics including isolated MCH clinics, health 
centres and hospital-based clinics. 

Each year, 75% of loiiil estimated pregnant women in the State arc being provided 
anienuial care while 77% of all deliveries arc conducurd by iniined (x'rsonnel. 

Eighiy-six percent of infants start their primurv' immunisations which protect them 
against tulx'rculosis. polio, diphtheria, tetanus, pertussis and measles, although a 
lesser numlKT (71 %) complete their immunisations. 

The impact of the immunisation programme is evident by the decline in (he 
incidence of childhtxxl communicable diseases. No ease of acute poliomyelitis has 
been reponed in the State since 1977. The incidences of lulx-'rrulusis. |x:rtussis 
(svhewping cough) and measles have dropped remarkably, as shown Ix'low:- 

No of reponrd caws per 
10,000 population 


I9C3 1%) 

rtibrrculosii 41.47 12.b4 

I'crtussis (sshooping cough) 24.13 — 

Measles 48.34 4,42 

Ihp}»hrri.< S.38 0.U4 


Dental Services 

The activities of the dental sciviccs in Sarawak comprise the outpatient denial care 
ser>'icc at static dental clinics, sch<K>l dental services in both primary and secondary 
schixiU, oral health education and fluoridation of water-supply. 
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1. Outpatient Dental Care Service 

Outpaiicni denial services are available ai all the static denial clinics in ihe major 
towns in ihe State. The services rendered range from consultations to the provision of 
relief of pain and adequate dental treatment e.g. simple fillings and dental prosihcscs. 
Priority in outpatient service is given to antenatal mothers. 

In the very rural arras. Hospital Assistant or Junior Hospital Assistant provides 
relief of pain irraimcni at any of these medical facilities i.e. the mobile dispensaries, 
sub'dispensaries, klinik desa and health sub-centres. 

In 1960, there were only 4 dental centres in Sarawak i.e. at Kuching, Sibu, Miri 
and Sri Aman. Since then the number of clinics have incrca«ed year by year. There 
arc now 8 main dental centres, 14 clinics attached to hospitals, 102 clinics in primary 
schools and 7 in Secondary Schools. More and more {>eoplc arc being treated at all 
these centres. 


2. School Dental Service 

'Hie primary school dental service started in 1963. Dental Clinics in primary 
schools arc stalled by trained Dental Nurses, llic students arc given regular, 
systematic comprehensive dental care right from the time they enter school till they 
leave to enter lower secondary school. Those schools in the very rural areas are not 
neglected; mobile dental squads arc formed as from 1978 to visit these schtxils 
annually. The mobile dental squads travel by boats or land cruisers to the schools to 
treat the children. 

'Fhey are given similar dental treatment as their counterparts in the urban schools. 

At (he end of 1982, there arc 102 primary school dental clinics as compared to 4 in 
1963. 

3. Specialist Treatment 

With the return of specialist from oversea, orthodontic treatment i.e. realignment 
of teeth and dentition to impmve aesthetic and masticatory functions, Irecame part 
and parcel of dental care of children. 

An olTlcer trained in major dental surgery came back to Sarawak after overseas 
training to start the scrv'icc in Kuching Genera] Hospital. 


Fluoridation 

The controlled addition of sodium silica fluoride to community water-supply to 
reduce the prevalence of dental decay has been carried out since 1962 with the help of 
water authorities (Kuching Water Board, Sibu Water Board and Water Supply 
Section of Public Works Department). 

The water in Sarawak is Duoridated to the recommended level of 0.7 ppm fluoride 
(7 parts of fluoride to I million parts of water by weight). At present 15 water works 
throughout the State fluoridate their water. 

The Central Analytical [.oiboraiary in Kuching helps to analyse the water samples 
for the fluoride level. 

There is quite a fluctuation in the level of fluoride in the water-supply. It is 
necessary for the authorities concerned to ensure that a level of 0.7 ppm. fluoride is 
maintained in their water-supply throughout the years to ensure that the target set for 
501i reduction of dental decay in school children will be met. 
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specific Health Services 
Malaria Control Programme 

A successful WHO-assisicd Malaria Control Pilot Project was undertaken for the 
first lime in Sarawak during 1953-1954 in the river valleys of Baram and its tributary, 
the Tinjar. which was one of the most malarious areas in the State of Samwaik. The 
method of control was by using DDT residual spraying applied at a dosage of 2 grams 
(I'cchnicol grade) {wr square metre to all living houses and farm huts at six monthly 
iniervjils. The spectacular reduction in the prevalence of m.-ilaria from this pilot 
project area prompted the Government to initiate a large scale control project as f^rom 
1955 and by 1959 practically all the malarious areas in the Slate were covered by 
residual spraying of DDT. 

Despite opcnilional and administrative constraints and the increasing number of 
the imported infections due to continuous movement of people especially along the 
border, the Malaria Control Programme has been able to reduce the annual incidence 
of malaria in the State from 1.667 cases in 1975 to 754 coses in 1981. 

Steps h.ivc been taken to get the community involvctl to support the Nhilaria 
Control Programme in administering presumptive treatment and chemoprophylaxis. 
This approach has l)ern intensified in some villages in the bonier regions where there 
arc frequent crossings of the border by people fntm cither side. 

Chemoprophylaxis is also given to individuals who go hunting and larming in areas 
which are known to be tnalarious. 

Vector Control Programme 

The esiablishmcni of a Vector Control Programme in the Stale in 1975 was aimed 
at controlling the breeding of Acdcs mosquitoes to prevent the occurrence of an 
outbreak of dengue fcvcr/dcnguc hacmurrhagic fever in the State and to terminate the 
transmission in the event of an ouibre.ik. In 1980, filariasis control is added to the 
control programme. Vector control activities are also being carried out in Kuching 
and Miri airports and at the various harbours in Kuching. 

The Destruction of Disease-Bearing Insects Act 1975. which is a Federal Act, came 
into force throughout Malaysia on 23rd August, 1982, the date ap|>uinicd by the 
Federal Minister of Health, Malaysia. *l'he law gives power to health uIBccn to 
(<)iii|x)und olTcnccs. 

With cITect from August 1982. abate lars’icide has licen made available to the 
general public throughout the Slate for prevention of breeding of uedes mosquito 
lan ac in all types of receptacles and containers. 


Tuberculosis Control Programme 

The tuberculosis control programme was started in the State in 1961 with 
assistance from the Colombo Plan in terms of |>crK)nncl, drugs and equipment. I'hat 
year, control opcniiions commenced in Kuching. Teams lubcrculin-tcsicd school 
children and gave B.C.G. vaccination to those requiring protection. Mass miniature 
radiography was carried out on certain high risk adult groups and on all children who 
were positive reactors to the tuberculin test. Sputum examinations were also made in 
appropriate eases. To ensure that drugs were taken regularly by tuberculosis patients, 
.assistant health visitors specially trained for the purpose provided a "follow-up” 
service by making frctjucni home visits. By 19^. the control programme was 
extended to the whole State. 
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Lcproiy Control Programme , - , ,q-. 

The- State Lepr()%y Control Proi'rammc was lavimhcil in Sarawak tn June. 19/4 
with its headquarters (I^prosv Control Centre) located at Rajah Charles Brooke 
Memorial Hospital near Kuchins. The leprosy control centre coo^inates the 
activities of this pnigramme and maintains a State register ol leprosy. I he National 
Control Centre at Sungei Buloh pnivides technical assistancc/advice. 

The objective of the pnigramrnc is to retlucc the incidence of Icprtisy thereby 
eliminating it as a public health problem in the community in the course ol two 
decades. Kinphasis is on outpatient treatment and tleccntralizaiion ot treatment. 
Admission to hospiiiils is only Ibr those cases with positive bacterial status and those 
who require surgery, physiotherapy or rehabilitation. 

Applied Food and Nutrition Projects . , . . 

.-\ pilot Applietl Fotxland Nutrition (AFNP) project wa.s started m l.i villages in the 
IVIi.ik.ing Sub-district in First Division in 1975 using a niulii-secioral appro.iili. 
Apart from improvement of medical and health laciliiies and intensincaiion ol routine 
activities under Maternal and Child Health Services ami Rural Hc.alth Improvement 
Sehemes in the sub-disirici. three ty|K-s ol nuiniional activities were also undertaken 
bv the Medieal Department. viz. (i) distribution of food supplements; (ii) village level 
supplementars’ feetling and (iii) aeiivitics at the Nutriiitmal Rehabilitation Centre 
(NRC)atTebakang. 

In 1981. the State Appik-d Fotxl anti Nuiriiion.nl Programme was exiendetl to si.k 
villages in the Sarawak River Delta region in the First Division. Apart Iroin 
improvement of medical and health fuiiliiies and intensifiiaiion ol activities iimler 
Maternal and Child Health Serv ices and Rural Health Improvettietii Scheme in the 
region, the Medical Department trained eleven volunictirs (calletl \ illage lleallh 
Promoters) Iroin these six villages in 1982. Ihe volunteers were trained to pniviile 
basic medical and health can- .md education on a jH-rmaneni basis in llu- community 
and to motivate villagers to partici|>.ili- in health and nutritional activities. I hey 
maintain tonsiani contact with the iiHal health stall who provide close supervision 
and continual training. 

Endemic Goitre Control 

Faideimc goitre, most probably due to insuH'icient dietary itHiine intake, was lirsi 
rc|xine«l among the indigenous jx-tiple living along the R.ijang River in the 19.50 s. 
Various studies carrietl out in the State sint e 1971 have shown high prev.-Jence rates 
among children and adults of 30-9y'Jf. mainly in inland regions. 

.An endemir goitre control pnigramme w.is initiated in the .State in 1937 with the 
selling upof a salt itxlisaiion plant in Sibu. .A seetind plant w.-u established in Kuching 
in I9»).5. The kxlisniion of raw salt was done tree ol charge for salt importers ami 
retailers. ItMlised mIi was made available to the public ihnuigh their usual sail retailers 
at the same cost as raw untreated salt. Frtmi time to time, intensive health etlucaiion 
campaigns using pamphlets, jxisiers and health talks vverr t arried out to urge jK-ojile. 
es|)cciailv those staving in rur.al interior n*gkins of the State, to lake itKlised salt to 
prevent goitre. Since 1979. prepacked kxJised stilt has Ix-en distnbutwl to the public 
from static and mobile mnd health facilities including the flying dix'ior service 

Primary Health Care 

As earlv as the lifiics. Mediciil Department recognised the necti for village-based 
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health workers to provide basic health care in remote isolated areas in the State. An 
ulu drusm scheme was instituted in 1950. Young men from remote villages were 
selected and given training in simple medical and surgical diagnosis and treatment. 
After training they returned to their own villages to provide simple care to the people 
of their own villages and of neighbouring villages. They were each paid a small salary. 
Because of their isolation and the lack ofsuitable supervisory staff, the results were not 
as gotxi os were hoped for. In 1960, there were 54 ulu dressers in the State (30 in 
Medical Department and 24 in Local Authorities). On 1st January 1963, all were 
reabsorbed into the Government establishment. In 1975, only 23 of them were left. 
They were convened to attendants with thcCCR revision of salary in 1977, A few of 
them are still in charge of remote sul>-dispcnsaries in the State. 

In 1963, a Home Help scheme wa.s intnxiuced to replace the relatively unsuccessful 
ulu dressers scheme. A home help was a voluntaiy worker who wa.s given a short 
course of training in medical and surgical diagnosis and treatment, usually at Static 
dispcnsarie.'i. Then they returned to their villages as Home Helps. They were not paid 
but were given free medical supplies. Follow'up supers'ision was poor. For 
replenishment of mrdir.il supplies, these volunteers had to pay their own way to the 
nearest dispensaries. Thus, their initial cnihusia.sm stKin gave way to disillusionment. 
l.ack of supervision, problems of logistics plus the financial burden im|)used on the 
volunteers caused the disintegration of the scheme. At present, only two of the 
original home helps remain active. 

Training of tradilional birth attendants was started in 1979 wild the aim of imprtiving 
their skill, knowledge and practices of ol>stctric and family planning. They were 
trained to recognise complications of pregnancy, delivery and puerperium and to 
refer women with these complications to the nearest Maternal and Child Health 
Clinics. A total of 76 have iK'cn trained. As often as they can alfonl, they travel to the 
nearest MCH clinics for consultation and replenishment of medical supplies. 

In May 1979, 13 marusngs and 2 home helps were trained in basic medical care and 
preventive health care for two weeks at Entabai Dispensary’ in Sixth Division. The 
choice of manangs was because of their tradilional role as medicine-men in the rural 
villages. The majority of them were illiterates. After training, they returned to their 
own villages, 'nicreafier, they came down to the dispensary every month to repon on 
their activities, lohave their diagnosis and ireaiincni checked and to receive more on- 
the-spot training. 'I'hey were paid S20 to S30 each time they turned up at the 
di.s|K.-nsary: the money was to com|>cnsatc them for time lost and fuel consumed 
during the Journey between their villages and the dispensary. Evaluation of their work 
in 1981 showed that they all had had a positive effect in both the treatment and 
prevention of diseases in iheir villages. 

A Village Health Promoters Ihogramrru was initialed in die State in 1981. Seven Village 
Healih Promoters were trained in 1981 and another 30 were trained in 1982. All of 
them were from First Division. In 1982 financial assistance for the training of these 
volunteers was given by the Sarawak Foundation and the Lions Club of Kuching 
District. The objective of the Village Health Promoters Programme is to promote self- 
reliance among rural communities in providing health care for themselves. 
Volunteers, a male and a female from each village, arc selected by the villagers 
themselves. At the request of the village committee of each kampong, the Medical 
Department will help to train these volunteers in (i) how to increase food production 
in their kampongs thereby improving the nutritional intake of the villagers, (ii) how to 



increase monihly incomes of villagers chereby raising ihcir economic status, (iii) how 
to improve environmental sanitation in their villages, (iv) how to persuade villagers to 
discard harmful habits and adopt instead healthy practices, (v) promotion of proper 
maternal and child health care, (vi) promotion of proper nutrition, and (vii) first aid 
and treatment of common illnesses. Priority is given to remote localities presently 
scrv'cd by flying doctor service. 

Most of the Village Health Promoters trained arc still active in their voluntary work 
in their villages. 


Other Health Service Agencies 

1. Local Authorities 

In urban and rural towns, public health activities like scavenging scr\-iccs. 
vector control, communicable disease control, sanitation of food and food 
premises, licensing of food premises, sanitation of abattoirs, meat inspection, 
collection of food samples for analysis, arc carried out by health staff of the Local 
Authorities. 

2. Missionary Clinics 

There arc at present three Missionary clinics in the State (all in First Division). 
'ITtc clinics offer basic curative treatment and maternal and child health service to 
the local people. The Roman Catholic Mission runs a clinic at Bau and another at 
Tiang Bekap. The Anglican Mission has a clinic at Bunan (»cga. BINA (a 
Muslim welfare organisation) operates a general practitioner clinic in Kuching 
and a mobile dispensary service in First Division. A number of first aiders and 
health workers in First. Second ami Founh Divisions have Ixcn trained by the 
Seventh Day Adventists. K:ich of them covers a number of villages. Similarly the 
Methodist Nlission in Kapil has trained a number of health workers who function 
in the Seventh and Fourth Divisions. 

3. Private Nursing and Maternity Homes 

'Ilicrc are at present 13 private nursing and maternity homes in the State run by 
general practitioners and qualified midwives. Six of them arc operated by the 
Roman Catholic .Missions. 

4. Voluntary Organisations 
Anti'TulKrculosif Association of Sarawak (ATAS) 

'ITtis association renders various types ol assistance including fmxJ parcels to 
needy tuberculosis patients and their families. 

MALRA 

The Sarawak Branch of the Malaysian Leprosy Relief Association (MALRA) is 
a voluntary organisation which is interested in the welfare of leprosy patients. It 
has a farm project (just over 80 hectares) near Kuching with leprosy patients as 
workers. 'Ilte patients arc paid daily wages by MALRA. This laxly also provides 
fcMxi parcels and financial aid to needy ex-patients and assists them to find work. It 
also pays for the maintenance of patients' children who arc being looked after at 
the Salvation Army Home until their mothers are well enough to take care ol 
them. 
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Sibu Benevolent Society 

This society maintains a nursing home for the aged in Sibu. 

Sarawak Society for the Blind 

The Blind Centre in Kuching is run by this society. 

Sarawak Cheshire Home 

ITiis is a home in Kuching for the physically handicapped persons and is run by 
a voluntary organisation. 

School for the Deaf 

Started in 1965 by Kuching Municipal Council, this school was handed over to 
the Sarawak Government in 1973. It is now run by the Education Department. 
Hun Nam Siang T’ng Society 
This society manages a Home for the Aged in Kuching. 

EDUCATION 

I'hc main function of the Education Depanmeni Sarawak is to implement the 
provisions of the Education Act 1961 as amended and extended to Sarawak in 1976. This 
includes the provision of education for children between the ages of six and 19 years as well 
as administrative and supponing facilities to enhance the clTcctivcncss of the teaching 
programmes. 

Because of the size of Sarawak, the administrative machinery of the Education 
Depanment is decentralised. Besides the head olTicc at Kuching, there is a divisional 
education office in each of the seven Divisions of Sarawak, a district education oflicc at 18 
of the 25 districts and at one sub'districi making a total of 19. 

At the headquarters level, for ease in administration, the Depanment is organised into 
various functional Divisions or Sections, lltcre are eight main Divisions in 1982. 

(1) The Schools Division, dealing with professional, personnel and administrative 
matters at Secondary and Primary Schools. 

(2) The Education Media Service Division, dealing with the provision of Education 
Television. Education Radio and Audio Visual Aid Services. 

(3) Tlic Inspectorate, dealing with the inspection and report on all primary and 
scatndary schools. 

(4) The Finance and Supply Division, dealing with budget, financial provisions, 
accounts, and logistics to all schools anti ufTices. 

(5) The Establishment and Service Division, dealing with the creation of posts, 
appoimmems. pmmoiions, discipline and all related scr\'icc matters. 

(6) Tlic Development and Planning Division, dealing with the S-ycar plans, the 
provisions of physical facilities for all schools and offices. 

(7) Examinations Division, dealing with all internal and external examination 
matters. 

(8) Training and Scholarship Division, dealing with In-Service Training for icachcn 
and non-teaching staff including maiien relating to assistance to needy pupils and 
local scholarships. 
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Policy Changes 

On Scpicmber 16. J963. Sarawak became a Slate within Malaysia. As education is a 
Federal subject, the Sarawak Department of Education from that date came under the 
Federal Ministry of Education, subject loan agreement on education reached between the 
Governments concerned. The policy and systems of administration of education in 
Sarawak remained under the control of the Govern meni of the State until such time as that 
Government agrees to change. 

In 1966, free primary education was introduced, and thi.s resulted, over the years, in a 
marked rise in primary enrolment, litis policy dtangc meant that any child of school 
going age in the Slate, regardless of his financial situation, was assured of a primary school 
place in the State FaJucaiion System. 

With effcit from 1.1.1973 the State Cttaliiion Government took over the administration 
of primary schools which were formerly under thetiirect management of local .nuihoriiics. 
The main objective of doing this was to accelerate the development of primary education, 
particularly in the rural arras, both from the view of professional standards and 
udminisiraitvc facility. Towards this end, disinci education olllccs hr.iderl by experienced 
and senior officers .ind directly responsible to the Divisional Education OITicers have liccn 
SCI up in the various districts in all the seven administrative Divisions of the State. These 
district ctlucaiiun oITices since their establishment in 1975, because of the close contact 
with problems in the field, and the smaller numljcr of schools under their care, have been 
able to contribute towards raising the general quality of education, particularly primary 
education in the mr.il areas. 

In March, 1973. a new circular on salaries and terms and conditions of service (Service 
Circular No, I of 1973) under the Sarawak Education Service became clTeclivc. This 
circular generally provided olTiccrs with lieiier salaries, leiins and conditions of 5cr\'icc. 
Another revision of salary and terms and conditions of service which also covered officTrs 
in the FUiucation Scrsicc in Sarawak (Sers'icc Circular No. 2 of 1978) was made in 1978. 
With these two circulars which improved the lenns and conditions of service ol ofTtcers in 
the h:duc.iiion Service considerably, the Education Service would be able to attract more 
qualified personnel, pankulariy university graduates with profes.siunal training, so ih.ii 
rdueaiional standards can be funher improved. 

In 1974. the Common Entrance (Selection) Examination limiting ihc entry ol Primary 
6 pupils to secondary schools was alxilishcd This was a major policy decision enabling all 
Primary 6 pupils m obtain places in secondary schixils. 1 his policy naturally nicani great 
pressure on Government resources to provide the ncccs.sary educational facilities, 
classrtwms. hostels, equipment, tcachcn. etc., in order to cater for the large tnen ase in 
secondary pupils. However, the Federal and State Covemmcnis are determined to 
provide every child of correct age in the Nation nine years til continuous cducaiiun, six 
years at primary level and three years at junior secondary level. This prompted an 
educational revolution so that every citizen gets his due share in knowledge and training. 
With the abolition of the Primary 6 examination, another major step was taken towards 
the integration of the Stale Education System with the National system. 

The implementation of the Service Circular No. 1 of 1973 dated 15.3.73, relating 
to salaries and terms and conditions of service under the Sarawak Education Service, 
plus the taking over by the State Govcmmcni with effect from 1.1.73 of the 
administration of aided primary schools in Sarawak, which until then had been 
administered by the local authorities, together with the State Government’s intention 
to bring the policy and administration of education in Sarawak in line with the 
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National educational sysiem as speedily as possible, has led to attention being 
focussed on the need to review the Sarawak Education Ordinance 1961. In this 
connection ajoini Committee of Federal and State olTicials was set up to look into the 
feasibility of extending the Education Act of 1961 to Sarawak. 

The Joint Committee held several meetings in 1974 and 1975 and completed its 
repon by July, 1975. The Education Act {extension to Sarawak) Order, 1975 was 
made in December 1975, and with cflcci from 1.1.76, the Education Act 1961 (with 
modifications) was extended to Sarawak. 

'Ilic extension of the Education Act 1961 to Sarawak cenainly marked a significant 
new era in the history of education in Sarawak, bringing the education system in this 
State into the fold of the National system of education, and ensuring the es'cntual full 
integration of the State Educational System with the National System. It radically 
alters the system of education in the State, panicularly with regard to the main 
medium of instruction in the school system. With effect from 1.1.77, steps were taken 
by the State Education Department to conven all Covemmcni and Government 
aided English Primary Schools into national primary schools or Sckolah Rendah 
Kebangsoan, by making Bahasa Malaysia as the main medium of instruction 
beginning at primary one level. ’Iliii meant that by 1982 all Government and aided 
English primary schools had been fully converted into National primary schools using 
B.ihasa Malaysia as the main medium of instruction, and by 1989 all Government 
and aided English Secondary Schools up to Form 6 will lx fully convened into 
national secondary schools using Bahasa Malaysia as the main medium of 
instruction. 

In order to ensure the complete conversion of all Government and aided English 
primary and secondary schools into National schools, using Bahasa Malapia as the 
main medium of instruction, the State Education Depanment has embarked on a 
suitable programme of training Bahasa Malaysia teachers both in Krvicc and pre- 
sendee at the local teachers training colleges, os well as the recruitment of Bahasa 
Malaysia teachers from Semcnanjung Malaysia so that there will be a sufficient 
numlxr of trained Bahasa Malaysia teachers to serve at all levels of classes in the 
schtxil system. 

The implementation of Bahasa Malaysia as the main medium of instruction is the 
basis for national integration and unity among the people of Malaysia. 

As a result of the extension of the Education Act 1961 to Sarawak in 1976, the 
teaching of the Islamic religion in schools, both primary and secondary, has also been 
further increased. Section 36(i) of the ELducaiion Act 1961 provides as follows:* 

•‘Where in a school.there arc 15 or more pupils professing the Islamic 

religion, such pupils will be instructed in the tenets of that religion by religious 

teachers.'' 

In 1977. an Islamic Education Unit was established at the Education Department 
to administer religious education. An officer W'as assigned by the Ministry of 
Education to take charge of this Unit. Agama teachers from Semcnanjung Malaysia 
were sent to Sarawak and as at the eml of 1982 there were 435 agama i«ichi-« from 
.Semcnanjung Malaysia leaching the Islamic religion in various primary and 
secondary schools throughout the State. 

As the school system gradually changes to conform with the National system, steps 
have Ixcn taken to adopt a common syllabus at primary and secondary level. As a 
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rc.iull «f such steps, all primary schools in the State now follow the same syllabus for 
all subjects as those used in primary schools in Semenanjung Malaysia, and all 
primary schools have also to sit the Primary Five Assessment examination which is 
conducted nationally, throughout Malaysia. Similarly at the secondary level the 
Sarawak Junior Certificate Examination which had been held in Sarawak for 23 years 
since 1954 was replaced in 1977 by the Lower Certificate of Education Elxamination. 
another major step tttwards integrating the State education system with the National 
system. Further, m 1978 the Cambridge School Certificate Examination was taken in 
Sarawak for the last lime, and in 1979 the Malaysia Cenificatc of Education 
R.xaniination or the Sijil Pelajaran .Malaysia Examination f<K)k its place, while in 
1982. students in Sarawak for the first time sat for the Sijil Tinggi Pelajaran Malaysia 
Examination instead of the Cambridge Higher School Cenificatc. 

Textbooks On Loan Scheme 

Before the implementation of the present Ministry of Education Texilxxiks on 
Ixian Scheme, the Fxlucation Oepanmcni had been giving assistance in the form of 
providing textbooks on loan to pupils in the Government Secontlaiy SchtHils and ui 
the needy ones in the Aided Secondary and Pnmary Schools through recurrent grant 
of subsidies given to the SchcKil Managemcni Board/lxKol Councils by the 
Government as provided in the Grant Code Regulations 1956. As Government 
ScIkhiIs Mere few in number in the early sixties, and funds limited, only a small 
section of the student (xipulaiion bcnefilicd from the system. 

I'hc present scheme was implemented in 1975 and it can l>e considered as one ol the 
poverty eradication programmes of the Government under the Thin! Malaysia Plan. 
(The main objectives of this scheme are to narrow the gap of educational 
op{K)rtuniiies tielween the rich and the piMir and to develop a unilonn educational 
system in the Nation). Guidelines for (he implementation of the scheme are a.s lollows; 

(1) all pupils in the Hahasii Malaysia Primary Schixils are eligible tor textIxKiks on 
loan; 

(2) the eligibility of pupils in all Govenimeni/Aidwl Secondary SchiHils/collegcs or 
Vocational Schools (both Bahasa Malaysia and the English Medium) anti the 
Govemment/Aided Primary Schools in the Chinese metlium is hasetl on the 
parrnisVguardian's monthly income. 

This Scheme has benefitted many pupils in the Stale especially those vthose paamis 
arcof the lower income group and those living in (he rural areas. In 1975, 134.328 out 
of 173,420 primary and 36,131 out of 50,625 secondary childnm were gelling ihe 
l)encfiis. As the years went by. the number of eligible pupils increased steadily. By 
1982, approximately 86.2% of our primary pupils and HO. 1 % of our secondary pupils 
were under the loan scheme. This coveretl appnjxim.iiely 184,135 out tif 213,614 in 
the primary schools and 80,321 out of 100,276 in the secondary schools. 

.Since (he scheme was launched in 1975, the Government of Malaysia hits s]K‘ni 
approximately a total of S28 million to implement (he scheme in Sarawak. 

SchoUrship/Financtal Assistance 

Within these twenty years of Malaysia's Independence, the Education IX'partitifni 
has administered Aid Schemes provided by both the Federal and State Governments 
to cater for the needs of pupils studying in Primurv and Secondary’ schixils in the 
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State. These aids arc given in the form ofcash or kind such os uniform, shoes, writing 
materials, etc., with the aim of:* 

(i) reducing the number of school dropouts due to finance; 

(ii) giving bright pupils from poor families the means and the incentive to 
complete their secondary- education and to do well in their studies. 

'Ilicse Aid Schemes are as follows:* 

1. Federal Minor Scholarship — a major scheme extended to Sarawak by the 
Federal Government in 1979 to assist needy students in all secondary and 
vocational schools in the State. Since its implementation from 1979 to 1982 a 
total of Sn.8 million was pmvided and a total of 50,247 awards were given to 
needy students. In 1983, $3,029,760 was alloted for a total of 9,844 awards. 

2. Uniform Aid Scheme — another major scheme implemented in 1982 by the 
Stale Government to provide two pairs of uniform, two pairs of shoes and a 
schtxil bag per person, to Primary 1 pupils from families with low monthly 
income. In 1982 $1.23 million was provided to benefit 32,380 Primary 1 pupils 
in the State. In 1983 this scheme was extended to Primary I and Fonn 1 and 
the provision of $1.25 million was estimated for the project. 

Boarding Facilities in Schools 

As a result of the scattered nature of the population of Sarawak where 
communication is a major problem, the boarding system remains a special feature in 
Sarawak schtxrls. 

In order to pmvidr op|xirtunilics fur rural children who live far away from schools, 
board and lodging arc provided in a number of primary schools, ’llie Education 
Department subsidises the food of each primary Ixtardcr at a rate or$3.50|>cr boarder 
|x’r clay. Cooks are employed by the Fducaiion Department to prepare the food for 
the children. In 1982, out of a total primary enrolment of 213,614 pupils, 38,287 
pupils or 17.9 per cent were boarders. 

In the secondary schtK)! system, out of a total enrolment of 100,276 pupils, 42,430 
pupils or 42.3% were boarders. 

Supplementary Feeding Programme 
(For Day Pupils in Primary Schtmis) 

The Supplementary' Feeding Programme is an elTon by the Ministry' of Fducation 
to give .supplementary' fixKi. that is K — H of the total daily nuiriiional requirements 
an<l not the full daily requirements of the primary school pupil. Research has shown 
that malnutrition and ‘hidden hunger’ (Kclapanm Tersembunyi) arc common 
among school children and also a number of students do not take breakfast before 
going to school. 

'ITic Programme was first introduced to Sarawak in 1978, its implementation 
tiaiing from late June that year. The aim is to give supplementary food to primary 
school pupils especially those in (he rural areas and from the lower income group, so 
;ls to improve their hrollh status in line with the New Economic Policy. 

In 1982, out of a total enrolment of 213,614 primary pupils. 90,000 primarv pupils 
who arc not boarders benefitted from this programme. 



On the whole, supplementary feeding in schools has brought al>out an 
improvement in the pupils' daily class attendance and a better achievement in 
academic performance from pupils of the low income group. 

The New Curriculum for Primary Schools (3R Curriculum) 

The 1R curriculum is an educational programme designed for pupils in primary 
schools with the aim of emphasising the acquisition of skills in reading, writing and 
arithmetic (the 3Rs). The medium of instruction in this programme can either be 
Bahasa Malaysia or Chinese. This new syllabus came about as a result of one of the 
recommendations of the Cabinet Committee Report (1979) on education. It had been 
found that many children learning under the old curriculum, which covered a very 
wide field, were unable to read, write and do arithmetic even after six years of primary 
education. 

Before the 3R curriculum was fully implemented in all primary one classes 
throughout the country in 1983. a number of schools were selected to try out the new 
syllabus. In Sarawak 30 primary schools were selected as project schools for this 
purpose. Teachers were specially trained to teach the 3R curriculum. 

Towards the end of 1982, all indications showed that the new primary syllabus was 
successful and that it could be implemented ihroughoui the nation in 1983. In 1983 
over 1,200 Government and Government-aid^ primary schools throughout 
Sarawak are using the new syllabus for the benefit of the pupils. 

Development Expenditure 

Since the formation of Malaysia in 1963, Sarawak has been provided huge 
allocations under each five-year national development plan H) implement its massive 
building programmes, especially in the area of primary and secondary rtlucaiion. For 
example, under the Third Malaysia Plan there was a total provision of $220,219,910. 
Since the Third Malaysia Flan opportunities for vocational education have been 
substantially increased through the construction of new vocational schools in the 
Slate, and more arc added in (he Fourth Malaysia Plan. 

Primary Education 

Pnor to 1973 the Ixwal Authorities in the State were responsible for the 
development of primarv- education in their areas. Upon taking over the management 
of the “council" schools, the Education Department. Sarawak, launched massive 
building programmes under the ‘I'hird and Fourth Malaysia Plans to accelerate the 
development of pnmary schools especially in the rural areas. Most of the projects are 
aimed at replacing and extending existing school facilities. 

Secondary Education 

'I'he enrolment in sccondaiy schools rose sharply after 1974 when the selection 
examination for secondary education was abolished. Despite massive building 
programmes, pressure on accommodation in sccondaiy schools still exists. 56 new 
secondary schools have been completed to date. In addition numerous extension 
projects have been carried out in existing sccondarv- schools. 

Vocational Education 

Kuching Vocational School, established in 1964, was at first the only vocational 
school in the State managed by the Education Department conducting full time trade 
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and commercial courses. In 1965, commercial courses were started in Sibu which also 
provided short nautical courses. 

Under the Second Malaysia Plan, two vocational schools weir built, one in Sibu 
and the other in Miri. Both provided trade and commercial courses. However, from 
1980, the .Miri Vocational School was converted to provide six-month short courses 
for training skilled manpower for the Bintulu development area. 

During the Mid-Term Review of the Third Malaysia Plan, three more vocational 
schools were approved. In line with the Government policy of expanding vocational 
education in the country, an additional number of viKUlional schools arc being 
planned under the Fourth Malaysia Plan. 


Teacher Training 

In addition to the existing Batu Lintang Teachers' College, two mure tetichcrs' 
colleges were built, in Binatang and .Miri under the First and 'I'hird Malaysia Plans 
respectively. The teachers' college in Miri was completed in 1982 and becomes 
operational in 1983. 


Other Education Programmes 

To improve the tuialiiy t>f teaching in schools, the Education Media Services Unit 
provides teaching aids through the respective Divisional ofllces. Two of these olTiccs- 
cum-wiirkshops have been completed in Sibu and S.'irikci. In addition a small radio 
studio was constructed in the premises of Radio Television Malaysia, Kuching, to 
eater for the needs of the schools’ broadcasting section. 

To ensure better supervision and educational administration at district level, a 
building programme of district cdutaiion oITtccs at all the district hcadquiiricri was 
launched under the Thin! Malaysia Plan. To dale II such ofTtces have licen 
completed. 

To inrrea.se the op]X)nunitics for higher education, a polytechnic college is being 
planned for the State. 


Dewan Bahasa dan Puitaka, Sarawak Branch 

The Sarawak Branch of the Dewan Bahasii dan Pustaka was established in 1977 lo 
fully integrate (he Stale Educational System with the National System, and with 
elTons made to widen (he us;ige of (he National l.aiiguage in the State. Apart from 
carrying out various language and liicntry pnignimmes, pnijecis and activities each 
year in fulfilment of its functions, the Sarawak Branch of the IX-wan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka also took over successfully (he responsibility for (he distribution of textbooks 
under the Loan Scheme to Primary SchiMils ihniughoiit the State, 

It also uxik over (he functions of the now defuncl Homco Liieniiua' Bureau. I'he 
main (ask of the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka is to pntmoie the usage and 
development of Bahasa Malaysia. This is Ix-ing done through talks, organising 
courses and the dissemination of information on the language. In 1980. (he Dewan 
successfully organised the Seminar Pcrlaksanaan Bahasa Malaysia and in 1983 
assisted in organising a Bahasa Malaysia Course for civil servants. Its other func¬ 
tion is to increase the number and standard of literary works using local resources 
and materials. In the field of literary research, the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka has 
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recorded, iranslatctl and published matcriiii cncnminussinii ilu- Itilkhiru <>l ihc Iban, 
Mclanuu and oihcr cdmic gntups. 

Sarawak Foundalion 

In 1971 wiih ihe esiablishmrni of chc Sarawak Foundalion, anoihcr iniicsione in 
ihc history of education wjis reached. The K«>undaiion gives scholarships and loans to 
desers-ing students to enable them to pursue various degree and diplonia eoursi:s in 
overseas universities. The Foundation also s|>onsors a large numlK-r of Sarawak 
pupils in secondary schixils in Setrtenanjung Malaysia with the aim ol promoting 
national unity. Most of the students under the scholarships ol the Sarawak 
Foundalion have l>een doing well in their studies in IVitinsular Malaysia. 

MARA Institute of Technology 

The Sarawak Branch Campus of the MAR.A Institute of Technology was firsi 
established in July 1973 following discussions between the himier C^hief Minister, 
Daiuk Haji Alxlul Rahman Ya’kub and the nin iior of ITM. The Branch Campus 
olTers several courses at its iem|x>rary aieomnnKiaiion at Uaiu Lintang Teachers 
Training College, Kuching. Fintd year sttiilcnis are sent to the main Campus at Alam 
Shah to complete their studies in their res|x-clivc fields A permanent site lor the 
Saniw,ik Branch Chunpus outside of Kuching has Ix-en llnaliscd. 

Universiti Pertanian Malaysia, Sarawak Branch 

In June 1974. Universiti I’enanian Malaysia esiablishcci a Branch Campus on a 
iem|xirary site at Semenggok lonnerly occupied by the Nutioiiid Resource Training 
Centre, Kuching. Fmm an initial intake of 114 Sarawak'Salxth students enrolled for 
a l-ycar Preliminary Course, Student enrolment at the Campus has increased 
steadily to 462 students for the 1982/83 Aeademie Year. Since its establishment, it has 
turned out 270 Diploma graduates in Agriculivire and Forestry, Both staff and 
students arc also now involved in rrsean h projc*cts and extension activities in selected 
kampongs. 

An 8(K>-hceiarc site at Biniulu h.ns been set aside by the Stale (h)vernmcni as the 
permanent home of the Sarawak Branch (Campus, L'niversili Penanian .Malaysia. 
Site clearing and infrn'Sinicturnl works for the campus area arc in progress. Initially, 
the Bintulu Campus will olfcr only diploma courses, but it is also planned for degree 
Courses to be ininxluced in stages. 

WF.LFARE SERVICES 

General Development 

Prior to 1848, welfare services in Sarawak were confinixl to the care of the aged and 
destitute and to the custody and education ofoqihansand foundlings, activities which 
were undenaken almost entirely by religious and voluntary organisations. The 
Government at that time provided only rudimentary welfare services through the 
Secretariats of the Native and Chinese Affairs, and the Resident and District Offices 
to dispense limited cash relief to the needy and to maintain a Pauper's Home 
established with public subscriptions in Kuching. This Home subsequently became 
the Kuching Home for the Aged. Limited legislation such os the Women and Girls’ 
Protection Order 1927 and the Mui Tsai Ordinance 1931 were available to deal with 
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the suppression of trafTicking in women and giris and to protect them from being 
exploited fur immora] purposes. 

The war years (1941 - 1945) caused social disorganisation resulting in widespread 
destitution, illness, and malnutrition and some delinquency problems among the 
young. The existing welfare services were then found insufTieient to cope with these 
problems. In 1948, the Government set up an Advisory Committee for Social Welfare 
which led to the formation of the Sarawak Social Welfare Council in 1950. The 
Council then became a Central Welfare Bixly with a State-wide representation from 
social, religious and youth organisations. It undertook to dispense funds provided by 
the Government throughout the State for welfare purposes. Ihc Sarawak Social 
Council also established, with the financial assistance of the Government and the 
public, the Sarawak Boys’ Home, the Kuching Boys’ Club, the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, the Sarawak Society for the Blind, the Prisoners’ Aid Society and the 
Sarawak Cheshire Horne, all in Kuching. During the period from 1948 to l%3.in the 
absence of a Social Welfare Department, all welfare services were provided by or 
through this Council. 

After the formation of Malaysia, the Government took steps to provide better and 
more extensive scrs-ices to the people. ’Ihis resulted in the establishment of the 
Minisir>- of Welfare. Youth and Culture in 1965 and the Welfare Division in 1966. A 
Government welfare programme was immediately launched. 'Ihc Ministry decided 
to undertake a two-prongi-d approach; first to identify the areas which urgently 
required welfare services and second to provide and train the mani>owcr urgently 
needed to carry out such welfare programmes. This approach was in line with the 
Report on the Surs-ey of Social Welfare Services in Sarawak, conducted by the 
Ministry of Welfare Services, Malaysia. 

The responsibilities and activities of the Sarawak Social Welfare Council were 
gradually taken over by the Welfare Division. By 1968, the take-over was completed 
and the Council itself was reconstituted as a.n advisory and consultative Ixxly. I'hc 
organisations set up by the Council were also taken over by the Ministry except the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Assuciuiion, the Sarawak Society fur the Blind, the Prisoners' Aid 
Swicty and the Sarawak Cheshire Home which became voluntary organisations with 
annual grants from the Government. 

Meanwhile, a division of responsibilities between the Federal and State Ministries 
of Welfare Services was made and an agreement reacheti whereby the Probation 
Scrs'icc and the Sarawak Boys’ Home Service became Federal but administered by 
the Slate Ministry of Welfare Scr%-iccs. All the other scrs-ices remained the Stale 
responsibility. 

In the last two decades, the Slate's welfare services have been divcrsillcd into more 
specialised services covering the aged, the destitute, juvenile delinquents, drug 
dependents, women and girls exposed to moral dangers and those in need of 
counselling. The organisational structure of welfare services has expanded from the 
single Welfare Division Office at its inception to ofllces in almost all Divisions and 
Districts. Manpower increased from a staff of only 6ofiicers in 1966(0 KSofTiccn in 
1982 to provide better State-wide coverage. The rmoncial allocation for annual 
operating expenditure has also increased from slightly over one million ringgit in 1967 
to S5.5 million in 1981. and $7.7 million in 1982. The same pattern followed in 
Federal operating expenditure which was increased from $211,000 in 1967 to 
$467,000 in 1981'. 
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Organiiatioa 

The services of ihc Welfare Division have been divided inio five branches wiih the 
Principal Welfare Officer as ihc Head of Welfare Division ai Headquaners under ihe 
policy guidance of ihc Ministry of Welfare Services, lliese branches are: 

(i) Staff and administration service; 

(ii) General wlfare sers ices; 

(iii) Serk ices for the family, children and the handica|>jH-d; 

(iv) Rcformaiors' services; and 

(v) Drug rehabilitation sen ites. 

'Die formulation of policy is done at the Ministry level. Knch of these Branch 
serv'ices is headed by a Senior Welfare Officer. Scale A22, as the Heatl o! the Branch. 
'Dicy are rcs|X)n$ible for the administration and sujKTvision ol the sers’ices under 
their rrs|)ci'live branches. 'Diree rrgitinal offices have also Iteen established. 1 he 
regional office at Kuchint! looks after the sers-iees in the Pirst and Second Divisions. 
'Ilic second regional office in Sibu looks after the services in the 'Ihird, Si.sih ami 
Seventh Divisions while the thin! regional olfice stationed in Min looks after the 
services in Koiirth and Fifth Divisions- niese regional offices are alsti headed by 
Senior Welfare Officers in Scale A22. W'iih the n-organisaiion of the Welfare 
Division, the objectives of the welfare services have lieen advanced Irom providing the 
remedial services to providing services to raise and to impnive the MK io-economic 
living conditions of the general public. In ortler m achieve this objective, the following 
services were provided: 

Staff and Administration Services 

litis Branch undertakes to contml and operate all matters conneiietl with the 
management of welfare scrs iccs. finance. siafT matters and training of jH-rsonnel. 

In association with the need to increase its manfxtwer. the Division has 
endeavoured to train the ttffieers in various fields of locial work practice. Its olllcers 
have undergone in*scr\'icc training courses wiihiii Malaysia and pnjtessional or semi- 
professional courses overseas. 

With an increase in financial alltKalitm from slightly over one million ringgit in 
1967 to 7.7 million ringgit in 1982. the Welfare Division has been able to establish 
welfare offices in ail the Seventh Divisions and nine Districts namely. Saraiok. 
Kanowii, Biniutu, Mamdi. Mukati, Daro. Scrian. Bau and Belaga. .Another nine- 
new district welfare oificcs arc to be estabItshcHl in 1981. 

Gcncral Welfare Service 

llie objective of this scrv-icc is to pnividc monetary and material a-ssisiancc to the 
needy and to the victims of civil disasters who cannot support themselves and their 
families without assistance, or who need help to tide them over a dilficult period such 
as resulting front civil disaster. The scrs-iccs under this Brunch include counselling 
and casework sers-iers, monthly cosh assistance to the needy, and emergency and civil 
disaster scrs-icc. 
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As regards genera] welfare relief, coverage has increased considerably. The iwa) 
number of eases assisted under the various schemes of assistance increased from 3,172 
eases in 1974 to 12,332 in 1981. The total expenditure under general relief services in 
1974 was $612,967 and this figure was increased to $2,050,095 in 1981. 10,050 
persons received assistance in 1974 and 243.234 persons in 1981. In December 1982, 
u revision of payment was brought about in view of the increases in the «>si of 
essenci.il fcxKl items. The revision made the assistance more meaningful. 

During the past two decades, various civil disasters have occurred including severe 
drought which necessitated the emergency supply of drinking water, severe Hooding, 
fin;, and major accidents such as the M.V. Pulau Kidjung tragedy which occurred in 
December 1973. The Welfare Division has provided immediate relief services and 
also short-term rehabilitation assistance and longcr-tcnn assistance where necessary. 

The Malaysian Red Crescent Society, which is a Statewide organisation, has 
played an im^xinant role in pntviding relief to flood victims. In fact they have set up 
disaster relief programmes with their members specially trained for the purpose. St. 
John Ambulance is another organisation ol great help in dealing with fire and ilixxl 
relief operations since its memlyrs are trained in rescue work and relief operations. 


Family, Children and Handicapped Service 

'rite obJiTtive of this service is to provide substitute care and proiciiiun lor those 
deprived ol a natural home. 'I'hc services under this branch include children's 
Homes, old persons' Homes. Homes for the handicapped, rehabilitation of beggars 
and grants to voluniarv' welfare organisttiiuns which provide related services. 

At present. Children's Homes arc provided by voluniaiy agencies such os the 
Salvation .Army's Children's Home and Boys' Home and Hostel Ixtih in Kuching, 
and the Mc-ihtxiist Children’s Home inSibu. The total population of the three Humes 
is 2l5 children. Under the Fourth Malaysia Plan, a provision of 1.5 million ringgit 
w.is given to build a Sarawak Children's Home to be sited in Sri .Aman, Second 
Division. This Home is planned for a nuiximum capacity of 100 needy children to 
supplement the three existing children's Homes which have reached their full 
capacity. The project is expected to lx- completed in two to three years. 

As regard to old ixrrsons' Homes, there are now two Covemment Homes namely, 
the Kuching Home for the Aged and the Sibu Old Pcr«ms' Home, with a niial 
capacity of 350 persons. 'I'hc Sibu Old Perxins' Home was a project under'Iliird and 
Fourth Mitlaysia Plans with a total project value of S2.046.000. Phase I of the project 
has been completed and is now operational. Phase 11 of the project was recently 
loinpleied with an additional capacity for 75. Other old persons' Homes such as the 
Hun Nam Siang T'ng Old Persons’ Home in Kuching and the Home for the Aged in 
Miri arc nin by voluntary bodies. They have a capacity of approximately lOO 
persons. 

Services for the handicapped are mainly provided by the Sarawak Chcsfiire Home 
which can accommodate 60 {x-rsons and the Sehtxil for the Mentally Retarded which 
tan accommodate 80. Both these two institutions arc managed by voluniaiy 
organisations. They arc undertaking extension projects to provide more 
accommodation for the handicapped. TTie T raining Centre for the Blind run by the 
Sarawak Society for the Blind in Kuching and the Sheltered Workshop in Sibu also 
provide services for the blind. These two institutions together can accommodate 
alxiui 100 |x;rson5. The Sheltered Workshop in Sibu is also undertaking an extension 
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project to provide more atroniiiiodaiioii lor blind trainees. Under the Fourth 
Malaysia Plan, a provision of 1.3 million rin^ifit is made to build a Home lor ihe 
Haridieap|>cd in Kuchint; which can accommcKlaie KKI |x-rsons. It is now in the 
plann^n^ stage. 

In 1974 a total of voluntary wellarc and rclicl organisations received annual 
grants lutolling 5397.063 Irom the \Iinistr\' ol Wellare Scrs’ices in order to enable 
them to provide their respective sen ices. In 1981 a total ol 33 voluntary wellare aiid 
relief organisations received a total sum of 5373.4li() as annual grants Irom the 
Government. Thr reduction in the grants to voluntarv organisations indicates 
enhanced Government participation in direc t assistance to these services. 

1979 was the year designiiied by the United .Nations as the ‘‘Iniernulional Ve.'ir ol 
the Ghild”. The Ministry- played an active pan m pntmoiing the olijeciive of l^'G 
which was to raise the level ofbasii services lor the well-being ol the children. N'arioiis 
prcijecis and programmes m respect ol educatitm. health and scxial services were 
iiniieriuken. including a Scheme for Supplementary Feeding lor .SiIhkjI chihlren. 
extension of water supplies and miprovemcni in health saniiaiion facilities, and 
educational visits tor students from the rur.il areas. Kampung Salak. a coastal village 
in Kuching w.is adopii-d as an on-going pro|eci tor improving the sen ices lor the 
(hildreii. 

The year 1981 was priKlaimed 'Inteniational Year ol Disabled Persons \‘antius 
programmes and projects were planned with the launching ol H’Dl’ at the State level 
in Kuc lung in Februarv 1981 lollowcd by sports tor the handicapped children in the 
Geniral Padang. A .State-wide survey un handicapped jKrsons in the .Stale was carried 
out. with its re|xirt e.xpected to lx- published sixm. Financial grants were also given in 
various voluiu.irv welfare organisations providing services lor the hiindicappcd 
during the year. 

Keformatory Service 

'litis branch Kxiks alter the .Sarawak Bovs' Home, the Probation Service, ihc 
PrubaiKin ilo.sicl/Kcmand Home, and the I'niirciion Home Ibr Wiinieii and (iirls, 
Min. 'Hie Sarawak Bovs' Home in Kuching has a (xipulaiion ol 113 Ixtys. The 
Probalion Service has olFices in Kuching, Sri Aman. Sibu and Miri. 1 hese services 
deal with the rehabilitation of juvenile delin(|uenls and in teriain «as<s aduli 
probationers. Under the Third and Fourth .Malavsia Plans, a sum ol S1.18b.(Mill was 
approved for the construction of a Pmlxiiioii Hosiel/Remanti Home in Kiu lung, due 
lor completion in 1983. it will Ik- able to accommodate 3U l>oys. .-V Proteciion Home 
for Women and Girls in Miri lo accotiuixxlate 'JOO |X'rsons ts Ix-mg built in .Min 
under the Fourth Malaysia Plan. Phase I of the project has recemlv Ix-en toinpleietl 
and (he const ruction for Phase II is underway, the total pnijcci cost being S-, 101 .IXM.*. 
llic relbmiatorv services .ire o|X’r.i(ing uiuler the Proleiliiin ol Women and Girls 
Act. 1973. the Criminiil Procedure Gode and the Juvenile Court Ordinance, 1947 
and the Pnitection of children and Young Persons Ordinance 1939. 

Drug Rehabilitation Scrv-icc 

This service carries out drug rehabilitation programmes in accordance with the 
requirements of the Dangerous Drug Ordinance 1932. The services under (his 
branch consist of field services as required under the Dangerous Drug Ordinance. 
1932. in connection with detection, dcioxiricaiion. rehabilitation and altercarc. the 



majiagcmctii of Dnig Rchabilitaiion Ccnires. Half-Way Houses and Day-Care 
Centres, the management of casework including the c\-a]uaiion of programmes of 
drug dependents, training of Welfare OfTiccrs for drug rehabilitation work, seminars 
and conferences, and liaison with Pemadam and voluntary welfare organisations 
connected with drug rehabilitation work. 

Drug pmblcms began to surface in the State in the later pan of 1976. The 
Dangerous Drug Ordinance, 1952 was extended to Sarawak on 1.6.1978. The State 
Pemadam was set up on 20.4.1978. 'Die State Ministry' of Welfare Sersnees has 
worked very closely with other related Government agencies such as the Police. 
Customs, the Court, the Information Service, the Administration and the Education 
Depanincni in fighting drug abuse. Pemadam was given the role of public rducaiiun 
and prevention through seminars, conicrcnccs, public lectures, exhibitions, and 
posters throughout the Slate with emphasis on the dangers and prevention of drug 
abuse. The former Centre for Protective Custody at 6th Mile, Kuching/Scrian Road 
was converted into and gazetted as a Drug Rehabilitation Centre w.c.f. 23.3.1979 
under the administration of the Prison Department. Immediate measures were taken 
to recruit more welfare Ofliccrs for the sciences and to .train them and a certain 
tmmlx-r of volunteers have also lieen trained. Regrettably, the number of drug 
dependents has been on the increase year by year. By 31.12.1982. a total of 713 eases 
were recorded and dealt with by the .Ministry. 

■[■he Slate Pemailain fomietl in 1978 has established Divisional and District 
Branches ihniu.ghoui the State, ilicrc is no doubt that Pemadam has played its role in 
education and the prevention of drug abuse. 'I'hc public are now more aware of the 
probleins and of the services available under the Ministry of Welfare Services, 
Medical Department and the Drug Rehabilitation Centre. '1'hey are also made aware 
ol the concerted clforts of the Police and the Customs in the prevention of drug 
iralTicking and the deierlion of drug abuse. Howeser, there is still a need for the 
provision of the support services such .is Day-('urc Criiircs and the Half-Way 
I louses. Planning is underway to have these sup|)on services made available in the 
near futiire. 

HOUSING 

Housing hds l>ccn given particular emphasis and aiicnliun by Govemmem in 
recent years. Prior to 1971. housing development was Icfi largely in the hands of the 
prisaic sector and qvinsi-Govemincnt agencies. It was not until 1970 that the 
Government realised that with the rapid economic growth of the State and rajiid 
ninil-urban migration, the private sector wimkl nut be able to meet the increasing 
demand for housing. The Government decided, therefore, to step in to meet ihc need 
for a<ie<)uate housing panicularly for the lower income group. With this objective in 
miml. the State Government established the Housing and Development Commission 
in 1971. its primaiy- function l)cing to build as many houses os (xissibic for the lower 
income groups. 'Die cITons of the Commission arc being supplemented by other 
Government agencies like ihe Sarawak Economic Development Corporation (SEDC) 
and the Biniulu Development Authority (BDA). 

Borneo Development Corporation 

The Borneo Development Corporation (BDC), a quasi-Covemment agency, was 
actually the first agency to start low cost housing Khemes in the State. 
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BTK; is a company which was incorporaictl in MiJaysia in 1958. OhRinally ihc 
shareholders were ihe Commonwealih Development Corporation and the State 
Coverninenis of Sabah and Sarawak. However, the company was resinictured in 
1975 and the shareholders arc now the Saiiah an<l Sarawak Governments. 

HDCl’s involvement in the development of housing for the lower income group 
l>cgan in 1965 when it undcntK>k the Kenyalang Park project in Kuching. The entire 
project, which wason a 68-hccian- site, cotnprised 1.258 units of terrace houses. 128 
semi-detached and 29 detached houses. The development was comprehensive iind 
included s<htK>ls, a dinic. markets, shops, sen-tee industries, a cinema and open 
spaces. The terrace houses were eventually sold at prices between S8.60II and SH1.5(K) 
[x-r unit making them the cheapest |K-rmaneni houses available m the State. 

A second housing development on the Kcnyalang Park pattern was undertaken by 
HDC in Sibu on a 24.8-hcciarr site in 1970. This project, known as the Kajang Park 
Housing Scheme, look 9 years to complete. It cost $20.2 million. The project 
pniviiled 604 icrracc houses. 52 semi-detacheil and 6 detached houses and a 32-unit 
shopping arcade. 

A third housing project on a 6.4-hcctarc site was initiated by BDC in Sarikei in 
1971. This was the $4.5 million-.Nyelong Park Housing Scheme. It lonsisted of 15b 
terrace and 22 semi-detached houses and b shops. 

BDG is curn-ntly undertaking the development of its biggest housing projeii at 
Taman BIXJ, Siampin, Kuching. This4-phasetlcvelopment on 94.4 hectares ol land 
aeipiirnl in 1977. is envisaged to provide a total ot 184.5 units of residential houses and 
a shopping centre comprising 42 units ot shophouses. schools, service indiisiries. a 
cinema and o|xrn spaces. Its esliiiialed cost is $145.6 million. 

Phase 1. Stages 1 and 2 consisting of 582 httuses and 2 shops in Stage 5 have been 
completed, AlltKalion.v of houses to successful applicants have been made and ihe 
Clompany is in the pax-ess of hamiing ihem over to the purchasers. 

'Hie (Company is proceeding with the construction of 226 houses in Phase 1 Stage J 
as well .as carrying out site clearing and eanhworks lor Phase- il in 1983. 

Housing and Development Commission 

‘I’he Housing and Development Commission (HDC) is the main housing agency 
set up by the Government to carry out the function of building housc-s for the jx-ople. 
in particular, the lower income group. Bsiablished in 1971, its first task was to take 
over the Sarawak IX'velopmcttl Finance Corporation’s Resettlement Scheme at 
Biniawa. Kuching, comprising 296 units of houses. 

A.C the Commission was established in 1971 and became operaiion.al in 1972. its 
cottiribuliun during the Second Malaysia Plan vv;i.s not very significant. It constructed 
96 units of houses in the Biniaw-a Reseiilrmeni Scheme, then-by bringing the total 
completed to 394 units. In addition, the Commission iiiiplemcnied a rcx-ltlenu-ni 
Scheme at Piasau, Miri. Under this Scheme, 164 units of detached houses and 5 units 
of shophouses were constructed. 

For the TMP. the Commission set a mon: ambitious target of building 3017 units. 
The projects for implementation were; 


i’mjecij .N<i i>l Units 

1 KI'R PUuu n 25'J 

2. RPR Piauu in llb-l 

3. RPR Jalan Isiana I! bib 
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4. RPR Biniana 111 4S 

5. RPR Riniulu 515 

6. RPRSriAtnan 123 

7. RPR Haiu 12 tSi 

8. RPRRaiuKanal 804 

9. RPSJcrijch. Sarikci tl6 


3.017 

Ouc to various rnnsiniincs and delays in impictncniaitoii some of these projects 
were rarrictl over into the Founh Malaysia Plan. 

Fur the curly part uf the Fourth Malaysia Plan, the Commission has been engaged 
in completing these projects as well as starting site ronnaiion work for its FMP 
projects. 

'llie FMP projects are as follows;- 


1. RRPR Raian^ At. Ph.iw 1 

2. RRPR Kjtani; Ai, PltuM-11 

3. RPR Scilu.in. Sibu 

4. Rl’R Hutu Kumu II 

.5. RPR Sm>I K.i<u» 

0. RPR Siurab4>4 b'lu 

7 RPRKuiub. Min 
R. RPR l.inilxiiig 


.So. of Uniii 


263 
.343 
l.tHK) 
711 
<K)2 
bHI 
515 
11)3 
4.5im 


With the exception of RPR Piasau 11. all the continuation pnrjecis weiecotnplei«l 
by the end of 1982. 


In addition to the impicmcniation of the normal low cost housing schemes, the 
Commission plans to implement 4 Sites and Services Schemes at Siol Kanan, Mukah, 
Lai\tas and Kapit during the Founh Malaysia Plan. 'Hiese schemes am intended to 
help those with a family income of S5UU and ixiuw by pmviding them with a 
residential lot and a housing loan of not more than $10,000 for the construction of a 
house. When implemented, these schemes will provide an additional 1,230 units of 
htmses. The projxisals are as follows:- 


RTK .Siol Kanan. Kuching 
R I K .Mukah 
R3'K K.ipii 
RTK I.aiwas 


40 heclarrt 
40 hectares 
6 hec iam 
9 08 hen lares 


.So. ofUliils 
695 
300 
IIM) 

135 

1.230 


To a.ssist the rural people, the Housing and Development Commission has also 
implemennni the louns to Individuals Scheme. Under this Scheme, loans arc 
provided in the form of materials for the construction of new houses or the 
impnivemcni or renovation of existing houses. 'litis Loans Scheme covers longhouscs 
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ns wril. Far the FMP period, a «oiaJ of 324 doors of longhouMrs will l>c provided wiih 
such loans. 

Borneo Housing Mortgage Finance Berhad 

Borneo Housing Mongage Finance Brrha«l which was incorporated in [Xxeml>rr 
1958, was launched in early 1959 to promote home-ownership on Building Society 
principles. It is a joini-vcnt ure between the State Governments of Sarawak and Sabah 
to provide social benefits to the people of the two States. 

The Company is not only the leading organisation in housing llnancc in the States 
of Sarawak and Sabah, but also one of the largest non-Iistcd Public Companies in 
Malaysia. 

Its Mortgage Asset has grown from a modest licginningof SI . 16 million at the end 
of 19.59 to $359.05 million at the end of 1982 spread over 31 town.ships in Sarawak and 
Sabah. Over the period of 24 yearr of its ojxrations, the Company has given out 
loans totalling $702.7 million to 19,045 families in the two States to allow them to 
acquire their own houses. 

Apart from providing assistance to families for the purchase of their own homes, the 
activities of the Company have also provided important continuing supjxin to the 
building industry in Sarawak and Salsah and a.ssisted. to a significant extent, the 
development of mixleni residential areas. 

'Fhe Company has always paid particular attention to the maintenance of gtxRl 
building standards and planned orderly housing development. 

Asa building society for the promotion of home-ownership, the Company docs not 
engage in any form of speculative activiiy. Its operations arc primarily (onfined to the 
provision of loans to acceptable individual house purchasers on the security of 
mortgages of freehold or leasehold p«x>penies, repayable by equal monthly 
instalments and loan interest over a period not exceeding 20 years. 

In response to the building industry's ncetl for financial suppi>rt, the Company 
rrcemty decirletl to move into bridging finance through the provision of short term 
loans to housing developers for appmved houstng projects. Besides complementing 
the Company's mortgage and finance farililics to provide cffcciive sup|x)n to the 
building industry, this new area of operation will prtivide it with iui expanded base for 
further gniwih. 

Other Government Agencies On Housing 

The Bintulu Development Authority (BDA), a statutory body created in 1978 to 
tackle the rapid regional development of Bintulu, is another important Government 
organisation which has contributed to the provision of adequate housing for the 
people. Under the Founh Malaysia Flan, the BDA will construct a total of 2.327 units 
of houses in Bintulu. Out of this total, 509 units will l>e for the lower income group. 

The Sarawak Economic Development Corporation (SEDC) is another statutory 
bixly that has gone into housing to supplement the work of the Housing and 
Development Commission. The Corporation is currently undertaking a low cost 
housing project at the Pending Industrial Estate. The project covers an area of 
25.2 hectares and when completed will provide 1.015 units of houses for industrial 
workers. SEDC is also planning another housing project at the Up(x;r Lanang 
Industrial Estate in Sibu. The project is on a 16-hcctarc site and when completed will 
provide another 400 units of houses. 
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In the rural areas, ihe Sarawak Land Developmeni Board is providing low cosi 
houses for scidcrs in all the land development schemes. To date, the Sarawak Land 
Development Board has constructed 2,245 units of scitlera’ houses and 370 units of 
siafTquancrs. The Sarawak Land Developmeni Board plans to provide another 3,520 
units of settlers’ houses under the Fourth Malaysia Plan. 


CULTURE. YOUTH AND SPORTS 

The Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports plays a far-reaching and vital role in the 
State. With the formation of Malaysia and the introduction of the ministerial system 
of Government, the responsibilities for culture, youth and sports were entrusted to a 
Ministry but it was not until 1974 that the subjects of culture, youth and sports came 
together under a single Ministry and the Ministry of Culture, Youth and Spons as we 
know it today was established. 

Fhc Ministry is charged with the responsibility of formulating and implementing 
policies on culture, youth and sports in pursuance of the following objectives;* 

(1) promoting cultural conKiousness and talents among the people with a view to 
developing a national cultural identity through an understanding of the arts, 
literature, drama, music and dances; 

(ii) improving the physical, social and mental well-being of young people so as to 
tirvelop them into a healthy, dynamic and well-disciplined group through the 
provision of appropriate facilities, assistance and guidance; and 

(iii) through the provision of sports and recreational facilities and programmes to 
promote participation in sports and recreation in order to achieve physical 
fitness and well-being as well as to uplift the standard of spons and promoting 
goodwill and harmony among all Malaysians. 

The Federal Depanmeni of Culture, Youth and Spons was formed in 1969 to assist 
the State Ministry in the implementation of its policies. In 1981, the Depanment 
changed its title to the Depanment of Culture, Youth and Spons, Saraw^. 

Culture 

The Cultural Section of the Ministry-of Culture, Youth and Spons aims to improve 
the knowledge, appreciation and practice of the ans through the staging of exhibitions 
and cultural performances, the organisation of instruction courses, workshops and 
seminars, and the rendering of financial and other forms of assistance to cultural 
organisations in the State. Apan from these, an imponant task is to conduct research 
into the State's rich cultural resources and to preserve the cultural heritage of the 
various communities and ethnic groups. This work is by and large carried out by the 
Sarawak Museum which comes under the administrative jurisdiction of the Ministry. 

For example, in 1975, it was realised that there was a comparative lack of recorded 
traditional music particularly of the Ibans, Bidayuh and the Orang Ulu. The 
Ministry accordingly embarked on its fini recording on cassette of local music for 
cultural dances such as the joget, Tarian Mengarang of the Melanau, Ngajat 
Bebunuh of the Ibans. Belangi of the Bidayuh, Ngajat Lasan of the Kayan/Kcnyah 
and Tarian Alai Anding of the Bisayah. A second cassette recording of traditional 
songs and music was undertaken in 1981. 
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Yearly, ihe Minisiry of Culture, Youth and Spons organises Dance and Drama 
Festival with participants drawn from local drama societies and schools. A theatre 
workshop was organised in 1982. The Rumpun Seni Drama (RUSDA) which is 
committed to promoting the local theatre staged a drama workshop in 1982 under the 
guidance of the renowned British Director, Miss Glen VValford. The workshop 
culminated in the presentation of a play based on a local legend entitled “Tugau . 

In 1971 at the National Dance Festival. Sarawak won recognition for best 
choreography, creative dance and traditional dance. 

Cultural Organisations 

Prior to Merdeka, the Government expended little efl'ort in encouraging and 
developing culture. 'Ihc people weir left on their own and it was largely through the 
initiative of non-Govemmcntal organisations such as the Prrsatuan Kebongsaan 
Mclayu Sarawak. Pergerakan Pemuda Melayu, Angkaian Semangkak Anak .Negcri 
and localised Pakat groupings that some fonn of cultural activities were kepi going. 
The more popular of the Pakat groups was the MBHT Dramatic Party (Masjid 
Biniangor and Haji Taha Dramatic Party). Thmugh its clTorts, the bnngsawan 
iKcamc the dominant feature on the local cultural scene. 

In the |x)st mertleka period, the development of culture became an imponani and 
effetiivc strategy for national unity and integration. Government agencies were 
estalilishcd to promote cultural conKiousncss and to intensify the level of appreciation 
of indigenous arts and crafts, the Malaysian language and literature, and traditional 
music, dances and customs. These were supplemented by the activities of community 
asMiciaiions and by private cultural organistiiions which have shown a steady increase 
since Merdrk.i. 


Perbadanan Kemajuan Kraflangan Malaysia 

The Perb.-idanaii Kemajuan Krafiangan Malaysia began as lamibaga Kraliangan 
Cawangan Sarawak in 1978. It Ix-came a full fledged corporation in 1979. Its 
functions arc;- 

(i) to develop and siimulalr the growth of the handicraft imlusirv' ilmnigh 
various means including research .ind extension sers icc; 

(ii) to guide and orientate existing craftsmen in the use of modern mcihiKi.\ ol 
production, management and marketing: 

(iii) to regulate the quality and maintain the standard of handicrafts for ilir Icxal 
and export markets; 

(iv) to pmmotc the export of handicraft products; 

(v) to advise and do all things nccessars' to meet all iis obligations to the handicraft 
indust rs'. 

In pursuance of the above, the Perbadanan Kemajuan Kraliangan Malaysia has 
done research on UkoI raw and finishing maieriol for the handicraft industry- such as 
nitian and bamboo and provided workshops for (he training and guidance of local 
craft industrialists. In 1980, the Perbadanan successfully organised a Hundicrali 
Lxhibition. A scheme for .idopiion of dying industries has also been implemented 






whereby ihc Perbadanan Kemajuan Kraftangan Malaysia not only gives aid to the 
craftsman to continue with his handicraft but also purchase his products. A craftsman 
rn)m Kampong Pichin, Serian, was the pioneer of this scheme. 

The Majlis Adat Istiadat 

The office of the Majlis Adat Istiadat was first set up as a branch of the Chief 
Minister’s Office on Isi October, 1974. The laic Tun Daiuk Patinggi Temenggong 
Jugah was appointed as its first Ketua Majlis. The Majlis' first task was to make 
recommendations to the Government and to finalise a constitution for the permanent 
establishment of a properly constituted Majlis Adat Istiadat. 

The constitution came into force on 1st April, 1979 setting up permanently the 
Majlis Adat Istiadat with the following functions:* 

(a) generally to advise the Yang Di-Pertua Negcri on all matters pertaining to the 
native system of personal law and adat in Sarawak of races other than Malays 
or natis'cs who profess the Islamic faiih; 

(b) to examine the various adat of the natives and make recommendations for 
their application and enforcement; 

(c) to review from lime to time the customary laws of the natives and make 
rrcommcndaiions for their amendment; 

(d) to work towards the abolition of non*productivc adat which is detrimental to 
the pnigress of the country; 

(e) to explain or elucidate the different forms of adat of the natives; 

(f) to serve .IS a centre for the collection and dissemination of information and 
advices on the adat of the natives; and 

(g) to perform such other functions as the Yang Di-Penua Negcri may direct. 

The Majlis Adat Istiadat achieved marked progress in its effon to set up a 
standardised Iban Code of Fines or “Tusun Tunggu”. TTic first draft was completed 
in 1979 and fofiowing a discussion with all the Iban Temenggongs and Pemancas in 
Kapil in 1981, it was agreed:* 

(i) that there should be one standardised “Tusun Tunggu” for the whole of the 
Iban Ctimmunity in Sarawak to supenrede the existing "Tusun Tunggu 
Iban" for the Third Division; 

(ii) that all fines for breach of Iban “adat", customs and traditions except for the 
minor “ Pemali” or “Paniang” (taboos or restrictions) were to be increased at 
least ten folds, to commensurate with the monetary value of today as well as 
the prevailing circumstances penaining to the standard of living. 

The final draft of the “Tusun Tunggu" was completed and submitted to the 
Government for consideration in 1982. 

Work on the drafting of the Dayak Bidayuh Customary Laws was also undenaken. 
By 1981, the draft (in Englbh) was completed and the translation of the draft into the 
four Bidayuh main dialects viz. Biatah, Bukar — Sadong, Bau — Jagoi and Sclakau 
— I-ara, is currently being undertaken. 
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The Majlis Adac Isiiadat has also initiated research and investigation work among 
the Orang Ulu Community which comprises not less than 19 ethnic groups with the 
aim of compiling and codifying their adat. 


The Sarawak Museum 

The earliest Museum in Borneo was established at Kuching in 1886. In that year, a 
collection of ethnographic specimens from the Rajang was purchased to form the 
nucleus for the museum. In 1888, a proper museum building was designed by the 
Rajah’s French Valet on the lines of a Normandy town hall. The building was further 
extended to its present form in I9II. 

By 1963 when Sarawak achieved independence through Malaysia, the Sarawak 
Museum enjoyed international recognition as a research institute and an institution of 
higher learning. The objectives of the museum were then as now, to be an all round 
museum and not to ovcr-spccialize; to be interested in everything and to collect 
everything — plants and snakes and butterflies as well as porcelains, arts and 
prehistoric artifacts; to present well-selected exhibits and to explain the collection and 
museum work by giving lecture and radio talks, and by publishing popular accounts 
and articles in the local press. The Sarawak Museum JounutI, published annually, 
contains articles on a variety of disciplines such os archaeology, history, natural and 
social sciences, including oral tradition, legends, folklore and other aspects of 
Sarawak. The journal is distributed world-wide. In addition, occasional papers and 
pamphlets on topical and interesting subjects are also published and are made 
available cheaply to tourists and students. 

Since 1963, the Sarawak Museum has greatly incrcascti its resources. It is now a 
lull-HcxIged institution including a .Siati- Rclcn-mv l.iliraiy whiih is ;i1m> a depository 
library and State Archives, it is charged with the implementation of the following 
ordinances and regulaiions:- 

1. Antiquities Ordinance. 1954; 

2. Turtle Trust Ordinance. 1957; 

3. Wild Life Protection Ordinance, 1958; 

4. Local Newspaper Ordinance, 1958; 

5. Sarawak Museum (Deposit Library) Ordinance, 1961; 

6. Miscellaneous Licence (Edible Birds Nest) Regulations, 1963; and 

7. Preservation of Books Act, 1966 Malaysia, Act of Parliament, No. 35 of 1968. 

Under these Ordinances and Regulations, it is the responsibility of the Director 
and his staff to search, acquire and to protect antiquities and historical monuments 
which form part and parcel of the National heritage. As Executive Olficer of the 
Turtles Board, it is the responsibility of the Director to extend protective measures to 
conserve the marine tunics. As a game warden, the Director renders assistance to the 
Chief Game Warden (Director of Forest) in the conservation of wild life. It is also the 
responsibility of the Museum to acquire any book, newspaper or other publication 
published in the State and preserve them including the records of State departments, 
statutory bodies and local authorities. 
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Apan from ihc normal function of a museum in collecting, documcniinf;, 
p^esct^'ing and exhibiting materials, the Sarawak Museum is also actively involved in 
research on ethnology, archaeology and natural history. 

Since the beginning of 1982, all the major and important sections of the Museum 
Irecamc fully functional and arc under the charge of a sectional head with the Director 
assuming overall responsibility for all activities in the Department. 

(i) State Archives and Reference Library Section 

The basic archival materials consist of Brooke papers and files, the Ssraioat; 
Gazelle and the Sarawak Gavemment Gazette, dating back to 1870 and earlier. 
'Iltese occupy 76 linear meters of shriving s|>acc. Closed filc-s and records of 
various State Government departments, local authorities and other statutory 
bodies since 1946 and since the formation of Malaysia arc being collected and 
preserved. These will form the principal sources of facts and data for research 
on the political, economic and social history of Sarawak. 

Hisioriciil materials such as maps, stamps, currency notes and coins, 
photographs and documents arc also under the care of the archivist. 

Prints of photographs of social, religious and cultural activities of the 
indigenous people of Sarawak arc properly recorded and filed for reference. 
Ilie Museum dso takes colour slides and films of the many festivals and 
rituals with documentaries and commentaries recorded on tapes. Microfilm 
processing and reading facilities have also been established. 

More than 391 titles of journals and periodicals including 43 titles of 
newspapers occupy more than 600 linear meters of shelving space with an 
annual addition of 24 linear meters of new materials. 

'ITie Museum Reference Library, with 9,685 volumes of reference books, 
holds one of the Iresi collections of bmkson Borneo in general and Sarawak in 
particular. It also contains essential reference Irooks on anthropology, fine 
arts, archaeology, antiquities, natural history. South hbisi Asian history and 
general social studies, and acts as a depository library for all Icoal 
publications and theses or rc|X)rts of research dune through the Sarawak 
Museum. 

(ii) Antiquity Section 

As required by law, this section is responsible for searching, acquiring, 
regulating and protecting antiquities and historical monuments which form 
pan of the country’s heritage. Although the Antiquities Ordinance came into 
force in 1958, it was only in recent years that more funds were being provided 
for the acquisition of antiquities and cultural prupenics. 

The Museum has spent a sum of $650,000 since 1925 on acquisition; 
many of the objects acquired are rare pieces especially Mantaban jars, 
ceramic and brass object, c.g. cannons, kettles and gongs. 

The Sarawak Museum also advises the Government to gazette buildings 
or structures which have historical, architectural or religious significance. 
Up-to^aic. the Niah Great Cave and ten public buildings throughout the 
State have been gazetted as historical monuments. 

A survey has been carried out on ihc burial poles (Kcliring)and burial huts 
(Salong) in the Upper Rajang with the objective of salvaging and resiling 
many of these structures before that part of the mighty Rajang River is 




Hooded as a result of the implementation of the hydro-electric project in the 


(iii) Archaeology Section 

Systematical excavation begun in Sarawak in 1948, before which virtually 
no archaeological work had been attempted. In the years following. cfTons 
were made to explore and cxcasatc sites in the Sarawak River Delta. These 
resulted in several thousands of trade ceramic sherds being recovered fmm 
six open proto-historic sites in association with large quantities of locally 
matic soft pottery, gold ornaments, a wide variety of ancient glass beads. 
Chinese coins and other relies including a Tantric Shrine, a Stone Buddha 
figure in the Gupta tradition and a numlier of rock pctroylyths (cars ings). All 
this evidence indicated that the area was an imponant trade centre from 
alxmt 12th century until about the 14th century A.D.. a.s no post-Yuan 
evidence has IxTn found in situ. 

Systematic archaeological vv«>rk carried out in the Niali Great Cave in i9.'i4 
anti field work until 1967 revcjilcd the West Mouth of the Cave as one of the 
most im|M»rtant archaeological cave sites ever foiintl in .South East Asia. 
Evidence of the history of human evolution dating back 40.0()0 years hits 
l»een recovered in situ. Plans arc Ix-ing m.nde to train up a qualified 
archaeologist to resume field work on this site which may yield more exciting 
finds in the future. 

Since 1967 an abundance of new materials has been excavated from other 
sites, including Annamese ware of the 13th to 14th centuries from Tebing 
Tinggi; Snwankhalok ware of the 14th to ISlh centuries and blue and white 
ware of the early 16th to 17th centuries from Bukii Sadong: and Chinese and 
Annamese blue and white of the 17th to I9th centuries at Miimh. All these 
represent evidence that maritime trade continued to take plate along the 
coast of Sarawak right up to the I9th century when Europeans ap|XMn’d on 
the scene. 

In more recent years, the Sarawak Museum has itlso Ixm res|x)nsible for 
e.Nhuming and reburying human remains including their gravc-gixxls in 
Baiang Ai where a hydro-ricxiric project is Ixing impleiiic-nicil. 


(iv) Ethnology Section 

This section carried out a number of major studies on the scxrio-economic 
activities of the [ban participating in the SALCRA Oil Palm .Scheme at 
Lemanak and Baiang Ai. a similar survey on the lltan who arc being aflccted 
by the hydtcc-eleciric project at Baiang Ai. a survey on the efferis of tourism 
on the longhouse coimnunilies in the Skrang District and finally n human- 
ecological survey on the nomadic and scmi-scllled Penan within the 
Gunong Mulu National Park. 

Preliminary surveys have also Ixren ronductexi cat the minority groups in 
the Up|x:r Kajang and Balui River basins who are ex|x*cted to lx- alTectcd 
and who need to lx? resettled when the hydro-electric projects are 
implemented in these areas. The minority gnxips arc the Kejaman. 
Sekapan. Punan Ba. I.ahanan, Sihan. all of whom arc known as Kajang. the 
Bukilan. the Ukil and the semi-nomadic Penan. 
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(v) Display/Education Section 

Tlic Museum exhibitions continue to attract tourists as wclJ as local 
people. The number of visitors is increasing; 200.000 persons visited the 
Museum in 1981 compared with only 100,000 in 1963. 

T he Museum rcgul^y puts up new exhibitions or improves existing ones. 
In 1966, a collection of 385 species of colourful marine and land shells 
(moliusca) was added. In 1963, a model of a two-bilik Iban traditional 
lunghouse was reconstructed inside the Museum. A new historical gallery 
(xmraying the historical de\-clopmcnt of the State through historic^ 
documents, stamps, currency notes, etc. was opened in 1971 while in 1973, a 
new invertebrate Gallery displaying 1,300 specimens of colourful buttcrilies, 
tnuihs. grasshoppers, centip^es, millipedes, spiders and other invenebrate 
of some 20 families was opened. 

In 1976, the archaeological artefacts recovered from Niali and the sites at 
the Sarawak River Delta were reorganised and up-dated. 

In 1981. a temporary exhibition at the Invertebrate Gallery called the 
TANGATA was organised in conjunction with the New Zealand High 
Commission in Kuala Lumpur. This photographic exhibition of Maori 
carving was a great success. 

Among the more important seminars and workshops organised by the 
Museum arc a Regional Seminar on Ethnographic Materia] sponsored 
jointly by the Sarawak Government and the Ford Foundation from the 2nd 
to 14th May 1974. and the Sacmeo Project in Archaeology and Fine Art 
(SFAFA) Regional Workshop on Ceramics of East and ^uth East Asia 
sponsored by the State Government of Sarawak fmm the 18th to 27th May 
1981. 

The exhibitions in the Sarawak Museum at present consist of 2,358 
ethnographical artefacts. 614 archaeological artefacts, 462 antiquities 
(ceramics and bnus wares), 3,056 natural history specimens and 1,224 
hbtorical documents and items. Since 1976 descriptions of the exhibits have 
l>ern given in Ixith Bahasa Malaysia and English. 

(vi) Natural History Section 

This section is the longest established section in the Museum and has 
.accumulaicd a large collection of 78,848 specimens consisting of skins of all 
known mammals and birds, with specimens of reptiles, amphibians, fishes 
and insects collected all over the country since the inception of the Museum. 
Only 4% of the collection is put up for public viewing. 

(vii) Conservation Section 

This im{X)rtant section was set up in 1977. A conservation laboratory 
exists to treat Museum artefacts which were collected more than 50 years ago 
or earlier and arc deteriorating. Special clfons arc made to preserve Museum 
specimens and also those ethnographic artefacts that are made of organic 
materials as many of them arc no longer being produced by the people today. 


Other Cultural Organisations 

There arc no less than 30 other cultural organisations in the State whose aniviiies 
mainly centre round the performing arts — music, dances and drama. The more 
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active of these are the Sarawak Music Society, the Sarawak Ans Council, Rumpuii 
Seni Drama and the Kumpulan SriTarina. In the literary field, wonhyofnotcarcthe 
Angkatan Karya. Pcrsaiuan Penults Uiara (PUI ERA), the Sarawak Literary 
.Society, Persatuan Bahasa dan Sastera Sarawak and the Malaysian Historical Society 
(Sarawak Branch). 

Apart from such oixanisaiions which eater for a specific cultural interest, much 
activity is generally being undertaken under the wing of established youth groups 
such as SABERKAS, and Community Associations such as the Persatuan .Melayu 
Saniwak. Saniwak Dayak National Union, the Dayak Bidayuh National Association, 
the Orang Ulu National Association and the Federation of First Division Chinese 
AsstK'iations. 


Youth 

’rite earliest youth organisations in the State were more or less racial in character 
and were left practically on their own without financial assistance from the 
Government or proper guidance. Since Merdeka, a new outltwk has arisen. With the 
progress in society and better education, young people are more detennined to play 
an active role in their community and contribute towards nation building. 


Youth Movements 
(a) Saberkas 

In 1972, a move was made to unite all the youth organisations in the State into 
a single Ixrtly. This was done with the following objectives:- 

(i) to unite into a single organisation, all youths who are dynamic, disciplined 
and loyal to the King and country; 

(ii) to eradicate the racial feeling among youths and instil in them the feeling of 
unity in the nation, that is Malaysia; and 

(iii) to establish a youth body that is effective and forceful in bringing about 
change and deselopment in line with the New Economic Policy. 

Various meetings and discussions were held with the main youth 
organisations in the State, namely the Sarawak Youth Council, the Sarawak 
United Malay Youth Club, the Bidayuh Youth Association Sarawak and the 
Sarawak Dayak Youth Union. The response was good and the ground work for 
the unification was carried out among the youth leaders themselves with the co¬ 
operation of the Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports and the Federal 
Department of Culture. Youth and Sports. On 22nd July 1972 SABERKAS 
(Penubuhan Bella Kebangsaan Bersatu, Sarawak) was formed. 

In July 1973. the 4-H Club came into the SABERKAS organisation and 
became the Bella Pciadang section of SABERKAS. 

At State level, the State Committee is the highest authority in SABERKAS. 
'Dterc are 25 District Committees and 810 units throughout Sarawak. The total 
membership stands at 66,757 making SABERKAS the largest youth 
organisation in the State. 



(b) Scouts 

Scouting made Us appearance in the State in 1915 and had its beginning at the 
Chung Hua Middle School No. I and at St. Thomas’s School. In 1940, the 
Sarawak Scout Association was founded and was registered as an afTiliaic of the 
Scout Association of Britain. In 1963, with the formation of Malaysia, the 
Association ceased to be an affiliate of the Scout Association of Britain and 
became a branch of the Scout Association of Malaysia in 1964. The total number 
of scouters and scouts as at 1980 is about 6,000. 

The Founh Malaysia Scout Jamboree, held in Sarawak from 24th to Slst 
July 1978, was by far the most ambitious undertaking and the biggest event ever 
organised in the history of scouting in Sarawak. 2,500 scouters and scouts took 
part in the Jamboree with the camp sited in undulating terrain amidst a wooded 
rural setting in Petra Java, Kuching. Apart from the scouts and scouters from 
the thirteen States in Malaysia, many of the countries in the Asia-Pacific region 
sent contingents. 

(c) Girl Guides 

The Girl Guides Association started in Sarawak in 1942. Guiding stopped 
during the war years and was revived in 1947 after the end of the Second World 
War. This resulted in the formation ofthree Girl Guide Companies, namely the 
First Kuching Girl Guide Company at St. Mary’s Secondary School, the Second 
Kuching Girl Guide Company attached to St. Teresa's Secondary School and 
the Third Kuching Giri Guide Company at Mederasah Melayu School. 

With the formation of Malaysia in 1963, the Sarawak Girl Guides Association 
became a branch of the Malaysian Girl Guides Association with its 
Headquaners in Kuala Lumpur. 'Ilic Giri Guides' unifonn was changed; a 
lemon yellow tie is worn by all guides throughout Malaysia and badges, 
emblems and books are re-designed to fall in line with Malaysian concepts and 
guiding. 

From a membership of only 106 guides in 1947, the movement has now 
expanded to 48 Giri Guides Units, 28 Brownie Units and 5 Cadet/Rangcr Units 
throughout the State. The total membership stands at 6,035. 

(d) Other Youth Organisations 

Apart from the three major youth organisations already mentioned, there is 
also a number of other youth organisations in the State, such as the Sarawak 
Dayak Youth Association, the Boys' Brigade, the Girls’ Brigade, BINA, the 
Young Christian Workers’ Movement, Path Finders, and Jaycccs. 

Organisations such as the Boys' and Girls’ Brigades, the Young Christian 
Workers' Movement, Path Finders and BINA Youth Section have religious 
l>ackgrounds. 

Youth Programmes/Activities 

Programmes and activities arranged for youth in the State include the following:* 

(i) Youth Work Camps, 

(ii) Youth Exchange Programme, 

(iii) Youth Farm Projects (Bella Peladang) 

(iv) Youth in Business Programme 




(i) You(h Work Camps 

From 1973 «o 1982, a total of clc\cn Youth Camps were orRanised in various 
districts in the State. 

(ii) Youth Exchange Programme 

This programme, at State, at Inter-State and International levels, is being 
cncouragctl. The programme aims at bmadening the outlook of young people 
and giving them the opportunity to mix with young men and women from 
different surroundings to obtain new ideas and understand each other better. So 
far, the programme has covered Korea, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
England, Canada, and Singapore. From 1973 to 1982, a total number of 218 
youths from Sarawak participated in the Youth Exchange Programme. 

(iii) Youth Farm Projects (Bella Pcladang) 

■ITie programme was launched in 1972 as a way of encouraging young people 
to be actively involved in the field of economic development. Subsidies were 
given out to enable them to carry out viable fann projects. From 1978 to 1981, 
the following amounts were given out in terms of llnancial assistance: 

1978 _ $ 4,578.00 

1979 _ $54,570.00 

1980 — $75,710.00 

1981 — $54,261.00 

Tlic projects include crop planting, cattle and goat rearing, poultry farming 
and fish rearing. 

(iv) Youth in Business Programme 

'ITtis programme was launched in 1979. The ultimate aim of the programme is 
to increase the number of young people in business activities particularly in their 
own environment and in the new towns which have risen as a result of economic 
development. Participants are selected from those who have acquired a degree of 
skills in one of the training insiituiions in the country and to members of youth 
organisations. Under the scheme, capital loans are given for viable projects to 
enable the young entrepreneur to start his business, 'llic amount of loans given 
out from 1979 to 1981 was:- 

J979 _ $355,405.00 

1980 — S229.978.00 

1981 — $225,580.00 


Youth Training 

Opportunities for vocational training are made available both in the State and in 
the Peninsula for the youth. 

The Youth Development Training Centre was established in Kuching in 1973. It 
conducts courses in carpenir>-, brick-laying, bar-bending and plumbing for school 
<iropouts and others between the ages of 18 and 23 years. As from January 1981, the 
Onire can take in as many as 120 youths |>rr session for a training period of about 6 
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months. By 1982, a total of865 had been trained at the Centre with the breakdown in 


the various trades as follows:- 

(i) Carpentry andjoincry — 466 

(ii) Brick-Layinf; and Ma.sonry — 198 

(iii) Plumbini; and Sanitation 70 

(iv) Bar-Bending — 131 


From 1963 to 1982, a large number of young people were sent fur training in 
various fields to the Youth Development Training Centre at Dusun Tua and to 
Peretak and the Industrial Training Centre at Sungai Besi. The following were the 
number of youth trained:- 

Pcricxl Nurntirr Trained 

OuMin Tua 1973 — 1982 657 

Pcrviak l%S — 1982 181 

.Sungei Br«i 1973 — 1982 369 

Panieipants are also being sent to undenake (he endurance and leadership course 
at the Outward Bound School at Lumut, Perak. 

Sports 

In the Held of sports, the objective is to build a healthy, 6t and disciplined society 
capable of being actively involved in nation building and to uplift the standard of 
spons as well os to promote goodwill and harmony among the youth of the various 
cotnmunilics in the State. 

Programmes 

To achieve these aims, the Ministry of Culture, Youth and Spons together with the 
Depanmcni of Culture, Youth and S|mns has embarked on the following 
programmes:- 

(i) the dcN'clupmcni of spons and recreational facilities throughout the Stale; 

(ii) the allocation of financial grants to spons organisations; 

(iii) encouragement ofcompctiiivc spons and games; and 

(iv) coaching and training schemes. 

(i) Sports and Recreational Facilities 

The existing policy is to ensure as widespread a development of these facilities 
as possible in the State. This is achieved by — 

(a) providing financial grants for the construction of minor recreational 
facilities, particularly in the rural kampongs and longhouscs; and 

(b) establishing spons or recreational complexes firstly in the Headquarters of 
every Division and eventually in every District Headquarters in the State. 

Since 1964, the Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports has been providing capita! 
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grams for ihc provision of sports and recreational facilities in the rural areas. 'I'hc 
grams have been used for the construction of football fields, basketball courts, sepak 
takraw courts, badminton couns, playgrounds, etc. and for the improvement of 
existing facilities. 

In terms of physical achievement, a total number of 1.438 projects were 
implcmcmcd or assisted with funds under the scheme from 1964 to 1980. For the first 
two years of the Fourth Malaysia Plan. i.c. 1981 and 1982, 71 projects were 
implemented. 

Pru]x>sals for the establishment of Sports Complexes in the Divisional 
Headquuners of Sarawak were submitted in the Second Malaysia Plan. By the end of 
the Third Malaysia Plan, asian had been made in Limbangwith the construction of a 
football field and a grandstand. Work on site preparation for the Sibu Culture, Youth 
and Sports Centre started in 1979 and the building was completed by the end of 1982 
at a cost of $2.6 million. Under the Fourth Malaysia Plan, funds have Ix-en made 
available for the Sports Complexes at Bandar Sri Aman. Sarikei, Kapil and I.imbang 
and for the District Spons Complexes at Scrian, Kanowii and Lundu. 

(ii) Financial Grants 

'I'hc Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports gives an annual gram to sports 
organisations to assist them in ihrir o|K'raiion and in iinplemcniing their 
programme of activities. In the I960‘s (he quantum of financial ossisiant e to 
s]M)rts organisations was S49.UOO.00 per annum. In the following decade, ihc 
amount was increased to $258,000.00 per annum. Currently, there arc 24 
registered spons organisations receiving financial grams from the Ministry. 
Apan fmm these fixed annual grants, financial assistance is also being exiendetl 
to spons btxlies on an ail hoc basis to sponsor such activities as com|x-tiiive 
meets, punicipation in competitions in Peninsular Malaysia or overseas, and 
training and roaching. 

(iii) Competitive Sports and Games 

Sponing activities arc being held each year in collalxiration with the respective 
s|x>ns organisations to celebrate National Spons Week and im|>onam major 
State events such as the lOih Anniversary Merdeka Celebrations. 

Major spons events which have been organised include the following;- 


Table Tennis: 


Basketball: 


1965 2nd Malaysian Table Tennis Championship 

1978 Visit of People’s Republic of China Table Tennis Team 

1979 I6(h Malaysian Table Tennis Championship 

1967 3rd Malaysian Youth Championship 

1968 lOih Agong’s Cup 
1977 19th Agong’s Cup 

Visit of People's Republic of China Basketball Team 
1982 Exhibition Match by Harlem Crowns 

Exhibition Match by Japan NKK Basketball Team 


Swimming 


1972 10th National Championship 

1978 14ih Malaysian Age Group Swimming Championship 
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Top left — Malmy tradiikinal dance; (op ri^t — Kenyah 
traditions] dance; and bottom left — Kclabit traditional dance; 
Bidaviih traditional dance. 





















An educational IV class in progress in one nf 
the rural schools in the State. 


An X-ray technician nt work at the Sarawak 
General Hospital in Kuching. 


Young women being trained at handicraits, 
which have found market outlets at holds and 
tourists' shops aruund the State Capital. 













Top, ihc present Suee Mosque in Kuching, which hu become too imail for the increasing 
numberof worshippers, thus neceuitating a bigger Mosque now under construction at 
IVtra lav a: hcu inm, a Hindu temde. 




























































Top an exhibition hall on ehc firet floorofthc Sarawak Museum: middle right: an exhibit of a 
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Boxing 


Volleyball 


1975 I2ih Malaysian National Boxing Cliam|>ionship 

1980 Malaysian National Boxing Tournament 

1981 17th Mitlaysian Ojtcn Boxing Championship 
1975 lOth Nationiil Volleyball Championsliip 

1980 11th Malaysian Volleyball Youth Championship 


In competitive sports. Sarawak has performed well notably in volleyball, 
swimming, table tennis, athletics and Ixtdybuilding. 'Ilie most outstanding 
achievement was in bodybuilding, with Encik Bujnng Taha Ix-stowcd the title of 
Mr. Malaysia (Light Weight), Mr. Ascan (Bantam Weight) and Mr. Asia 
(Bantam Weight) in 1980. He represented Malaysia in the \lr. Universe contest 
held in Cairo, Egypt in 1981. 

The Ministry' of Culture. Youth and Spons launched the S|x»nsntan and 
S|M)rtsw(iman AwartI Scheme in 1973 to raise the standard of sports in the .State. 
The recipients of the award so far were as follows:- 


1972 

Sportsman 

.Sportswoman 

1978 

Sportsman 

S|x>rtswoman 

1981 

Sportsman 

S|xinswoman 

1982 

Sport sm.in 
Sportswoman 


Encik William Yco 
Cik Gek You Ch<M> 


Encik William Yco 
Cik Jessica l..iiu Kiu Ee 


Encik Bujang Taha 
Cik Yip Pau Cheng 


Encik Tenny Kueh 
Cik Hii Bai Seng 


(iv) Coaching and Training Scheme 

In line w ith the policy to upgrade and promote the slandunl of sports, various 
courses and coaching clinics have been regularly organised since 1974 with the 
co-operation of the various organisations in the State. 

A recent development is to look fur foreign coaches oversea.s. In 1982, the 
Sarawak Football Association with financial contribution from the Ministry of 
Culture, Youth and Sports managed to obtain the service of an English ftxttball 
coach in the person of Mr. Alan Bradshaw. In the same year, through the United 
States Academy of Sports, the Ministrs'sponsored the visit of a tennis coach Mr. 
Rick Fisher to conduct coaching in Kuching. 


Sarawak Stadium Corporation 

The Sarawak Stadium Corporation was set up in 1972 under the Sarawak Stadium 
Corporation Ordinance. Briefly the object of the Corporation is to promote and 
provide facilities for all types of sports, games and athletics with a view to raising the 
standard of spurts and games in the State. The powers of the Corporation are very 
wide and include powers to establish, manage and maintain stadiums, hold or 
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prnmoic any sports, games, athletics, recreations, exhibitions and parades and 
provide facilities for training in any sports, games, athletics and other recreational 
facilities. 

Sarawak Sports Stadium Complex 

The Sarawak Stadium Corporation has planned as its priority project the 
(oiiMruciinn ofa Sports Statiiutn Complex on Minu' HI luxiarvs of land at IVini 
Java. Kuching. TIk- main I'l-aiurvs of the CatmpU-x include:- 

(i) an open-air stadium with fcmtlull pilch and running track; 

(ii) opern sports fields; 

(iii) indoor stadium with games courts and swimming pool; 

(iv) a games village; and 

(v) parks and lakes 

In 1979 and 1980, a sum of S4.2 million was available for the initial stage of the 
project, such as the opening up of an access road, culling and levelling and the 
construction of the open sports field, llte laying of the foundation stone for the Sports 
Stadium Complex was performed by the Tuan Yang Tcruiama Yang Di-Pertua 
Negeri Sarawak on 7lh July 1982 and taler in the year, work was started on the 
cnnsiniriion of the Sports Stadium. 

The Stadium will comprise an international size foalball pilch with the first ever 
synthetic surfaced running track in (he State; there will be a grandstand including 
VfP seating for 800 persons and public sealing galleries for about 12,000 spectators. 
The Stadium is to l>c completed by July 1983 in time for the State’s 20(h Anniversary 
Merdeka Celebrations. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Public library services in Sarawak arc prov-ided by the Local Authorities* and the 
State Central Library. 'ITie library policy is to provide a public library network with as 
wide a coverage as possible in the State. This policy is implemented by the Local 
Authorities which receive capital grants for their new library building projects from 
the State Government. The State Central Library administers the Library 
Development Fund and co-ordinates the librar)- services managed by the Local 
Authorities. The State Library’s other activities include the centralized purchasing, 
cataloguing and processing of library books which arc circulated to the IxkeI Council 
libraries, and the provision of training facilities for library personnel and the 
reference, bibliographical and information services. It also provides a postal book 
service to individual readers in rural areas too remote from these public library 
services. 

Before the formation of Malaysia, a small network of public libraries was already 
set up in the main towns like Kuching, Sibu, Miri and Sri Aman. The residents in 
Kuching enjoyed a more comprehensive lending service provided by the State 
Central Librai 7 . which was then administered by the Education Department. In 
addition, the State Central Library also served outsiaiion adult readers through a 
postal book loan scheme and children in outsutions by means of a book-box scheme. 
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Mhrrrhy txx)k-buxcs coniaininR simplified English books were circulated to the rural 
K'houU. 

When Sarawak Joined (he Federation of Malaysia, education became a Federal 
subject, and in view of the Lix-al Authority's involvement in the establishment and 
inainicnanre of public libraries, the State Ministry of Local Government assumed 
responsibility for public libraries and library development in the State. Subsequently 
the State Central [.ibrary became a division of the Ministry of I..ocal Government on 
1st January 1964. 

With the provision of more funds for library development since 1963. not only have 
more libraries iKen constructed, but also the library facilities, including the txKik 
collections, have Ixcrn suhstantuiily impnived. Altogether twenty new librnry 
huildings have l)ecn established throughout the State. 'I'hc total library development 
ex|>endiiurr up to 1963 amounted toa sumnfalmut 3 million ringgit. More and more 
lxK>ks in Bahasa Malaysia were made available in all the library cenire.s, in ortler to 
men the rapidly inen-asing demands of the public. The State Central Library’s stock 
of Bahasii .Malaysia lxK>ks has increased tremendously from 2,672 volumes in 1962 to 
175.123 volumes at the end of 1962. 

Under the First Malaysia Plan the Library Programme w.i.s given a provision of 
$750,(XM) for library tieveloptneni from State Funds. By the end of 1970, the State 
Central Library had its new library building completed at the cost of S300,0(K) the 
land was provided free by the State Government, "nic res{xmsibility of providing the 
lending services previously mulerrtl by the State Central Library to the residents in 
Kuching was handed over to the Kuching .Municipal Council in 1970. The new 
Kuching Municipal Council Lending Library was lonsiruitril at the cost of alxnit 
Si 80.000. Other new library buildings were constructed at Miri. Sibu and Scrian. In 
all these projects the Ixxal Authorities roniribuicd 50 per cent towards the capital 
costs, while the Ixiinncc was given by the State Government. Must of the reading 
materials were provided bv the State Central Library. 

A sum of $611,000 wn.s approver! in the Second Malaysia Plan l>evclopmcnt 
Estimates for library dcvrlopmeni. During this period, new libraries were established 
ni Surikei, Ban, Kanowii, Kapit, Mukoh. Binaiang. Bintulu, Marudi and Limbang. 
'Fhr Miri public library building wiu extrmled to pntvide for the rx|>ansion oflibrary 
services. The pattern of financing these capital projects and the distribution of reading 
materials remained the same os that for the First .Malaysia Plan. 

Under the Third Malaysia Plan pcrirxl. a sum of $650,000 was allocaiinl for library 
development. $605,000 that is about 93% of the TMP allcKation was spent on the 
construction of the new library buildings at Sri .Aman, Lundu, Pia&au and Julau and 
the library building extension in Bintulu. 

'I'hc library development fund was increased to one million ringgit in the Fourth 
Malaysia Plan. Three new library buildings were constructed at Saralok, Dalai and 
Matu in 1982. The books for these libraries are, as usual, supplied by the State 
Central [.ibrars' in Kuching on a bulk kwn basis. The library projects earmarked for 
this year include the construction of (he building extensions for the Kuching 
Municipal Council Lending Library and the Scrian Library. 

In addition, more library centres are being set up in the rural areas. 'I'his is 
attributed to the increasing interest and the active and willing participation of not only 
the IxKol Authorities but also the local (>eoplc in the establishment of their kampong 
libraries. Library committees arc set up at the kampong level. Each committee 
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consists of the local leaders including the penghulu and the Headmasters of the 
schools nearby. At the kampung level, the library premises are found either in a 
school, Balai Raya, Surau or other public building. A part-time library attendant is 
ap{x>inied by the committee subject to the approval of the State Library. The wages 
are paid by the Local Authorities concerned, llic State Library provides the 
necessary training for the library attendant and supplies books on a bulk loan basis 
and also professional guidance. The State Library maintains a central ‘‘pool” 
collection of ovet 50,000 volumes of books so that there is no problem of btxtk supplies 
nerdetl for the establishment of these new library service points. 

The whole of Sarawak is now covered by the library service either through the 
library centres run by the I.ocal Authorities or through the postal Ixxtk scrsricc 
opcniicd by the State Central Library. Out of the present 41 public libraries in the 
State. 21 arc located in the rural are.-is, operating on a part-time lusis. These part- 
time libraries arc open to the public for a total of 16 to 24 hours per week and their 
book collections range fmm 2,000 to 5,000 volumes. 

The total library membership registered in 1982sux>dat 73,579 while libniry books 
issued totalled 858,655. l*hc total book colleriinns in the public libraries at thr end of 
December 1982 stood at 460.473 volumes. 


* IiKluttm< ibi' Hmtulu l>rvrk>|jmriil Auihii«it\ 
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XI. Security 


Sarawak today enjoys a political stability which has enabled excellent socio¬ 
economic progress, llic State has been remarkably crime-free, and the inicmai 
security threat has dwindled to insignificance. 

There have been some anxious moments, of course, especially at the l>eginning of 
the two decades of Merdeka. Today, the State has left behind its teething troubles; it 
has surmounted what was known as “confrontation" with an external hostile regime, 
and has largely overcome the anned struggle of a small band of communist terrorists, 
thanks to dynamic leadership at both Federal and State level and the efforts of the 
security forces, as well os the people's own commitment towards security and 
progress. 

For Sarawak, as for any practising demiKraiy, law and order is maintained by a 
combination of civilian, police and military organisations, with the freely elected 
political government assuming the leading role, 'lliis system has shown its 
cfrcciivcness in Sarawak. All security pnibirtns have l>ccn tackled with a civilian- 
oriented approach; security campaigns have always been integrated exercises 
involving the civil authorities, the police and the military. The security forces 
themselves also carry out civic action programmes. 

The central theme in the government's efforts to maintain security has always licen 
winning over the hearts and minds of the people, and enlisting their commitment to 
the nation's cause. I’his is sjKcirically seen in the campaign to wrxi back those who 
have Ixren misled into terrorism. The rrilerion for success therefore is not merely the 
number of terrorists killed, but also the number who have been persuaded to lay down 
(heir anns and return to society, 

Tltc Slate's tranquility today (esiifies to the wisdom of this strategy, and the will 
and ability of the government to implement it. 

SECURITY FORCES 

Due to the State's vastness and dilTicult terrain, coupled with a very lung coastline 
and also a long common border with Indonesia, policing and patrolling is by no 
means an easy job. Under the Malaysian Constitution, security forces arc ferlrrsil 
subjects. In recognising the State’s needs, however, the Federal and State 
Governments have worked closely to steadily increase the security forces, both to 
preserve law and order as well as to contain any external threat that may be {xisvd to 
the nation's territorial integrity. The two main forces arc (he police and the military. 

The pcrficc force, known as the Sarawak Component of the Royal Malaysia Police, 
is organised along traditional lines, including branches for criminal investigation, 
general duties, internal security (Special Branch), and marine policing. There arc 
also the semi-civilian Border Scouts and (he para-military Police Field Force. 

Elements of the Malaysian Anned Forces serving in Sarawak include the ].and 
Forces, the Royal Malaysian Air Force, and the Roy^ Malaysian Nas-y. There is also 
a militia-like REI.A (the People's Volunteer Corps). 
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These security forces necessarily also have their rcspcaive administrative and 
lo(pstics support organisations. 

State Security Committee 

The Chief Minister, as head of the Slate Government, has the over-all say in 
security mutters, and is responsible to the Prime Minister. He is the Chainnan of the 
State Security Committee, which directs and co-ordinates all operations, and whose 
memljers comprise lop ofTtcers from the security forces and other rclc%-anl 
departments. 

■Inhere hies been little change in the role and set-up of this IxKiy since the inception of 
Malaysia, although it has undergone several variations of name following slight 
revision in its terms of reference to suit changing needs. From 1962 to mid 1964. it 
was known as the B«>rneo Territories Security Executive Commitiee (BTSKC); and 
then till April 1969 it became the State Security Executive Committer. Inline with the 
national emergency declared, fnim May 1969 till January 1971 the Slate Operations 
Cummiltec (SOC) took over. U{>un the country's mum to full parliamentary 
dcimtcracy, S(X^ was replaced by the Stale Security Committee (SEC), as it is known 
Kxiay. 

History of Security Forces 

Before Sarawak joined Malaysia, the only security forces in the Stale were the 
police, then colled the Sarawak Constabulary, comprising the regular police and the 
para-military ixilice field force. On 16ih September, 1963, iisioioi strength was 1.823 
of all ranks. By the end of 1982, the numlxr had increased to 8,672. Being a British 
colony, the State's defence was in the hands of the United Kingdom. 

Shonly before Ntalaysia was fomted, in December 1962, what was known as the 
Knmei relx-llion Imike out in the neighiMmring Sultanate of Brunei, which was a 
British pmieciorair. I'he Bmnei ]H>litical ]>any aticmpiing the revolt also aspired to 
seize Sarawak and Sabah. The disorder spilled briefly into Limbang and [,awas, two 
Sarawak districts adjoining the Sultanate. 'litis revolution was quickly crushed by 
Commonwealth forces promptly flown in by the British gmernment. 

'Iliis was followed by the so-called “confrontation" launched by the regime of 
President Sukamouf Indonesia against Malaysia from September 1963; Sukarno was 
also reponed to be Ixhind the Brunei revolt. 'Confrontation' continued, mainly in the 
font) of Ixirdcr skirmishes, until Sukarno was ousted from power, and his successor 
brought an end to this meaningless campaign. Confrontation ended officially on 1 lih 
August, 1966. 

During the colonial days, a small seem coininunisi organisation had quietly been 
forming in Sarawak, llirse dements linked up with Sukanio and the Indonesian 
communist apparatus in those early days, and launched a terror campaign in selected 
towns and the jungle. 'I'hcy carried on even when the confrontation ended. 

Even though small in number, these terrorists were tenacious and dedicated, and 
their guerrilla tactics caused considerable disturbance to the Slate's security. For a 
while in the late 19605. the problem l>ccan»c increasingly serious. 

By intensifying multi-prongcd programmes under the integrated approach from 
1971. however, the government surely and steadily isolated these terrorists and 
strangled their operations. Finally, demoralised and desened by their sympathisers, 
the majority of these terrorists gave thcm.selvcs up to the government to lie rcha- 
bilhaicd as loyal citizens. This was the much publicised Operation Sri Amun, brought 
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(o Tmiliun in eariy 1974, when 570 mcmlicrs of the so-called Sarawak Communist 
Orf'anisaiion laid down arms. 

Today, ihcrr arc about 100 lerrorisis left in the jungle, and although they have been 
lying very low, efTorts arc being made to trace them and convince them to return to 
society. 

Tliis success results from the combined cfTons of the police and military as well as 
the civilian authorities. 

A good example of this approach is the Rajang Security Command, (RASCOM), 
which was set up on 26fh March, 1972 in the central region of Sarawak (today 
comprising the Third, Sixth and Seventh Divisions) with almost complete autonomy 
to pursue this strategy. The Chief Minister, again, is the Director of Operations, 
assisted by a top civilian ofTiccr who again controls a combined organisation of 
civilian, police and military personnel and all resources at their command. 

(a) POLICE 

The Sarawak Constabulary, the predecessor of the present police force, was born in 
1932, with a total strength of 859, l>cing a merger of the Sarawak Rangers and the 
Sarawak Police established under Brooke rule. Under the terms of the Constabulary 
Order enforced in 1940 the Constabulary was to take lawful measures for the military 
defence of the country and the suppression of armed insurrections in addition to 
normal civil police duties. 

'Ihercfore, training started to include, as it does today, the use of arms. In 1940 the 
Constabulary was divided into 2 units — Force A. responsible for civil Police duties 
and Force B. comprising 3 Daytik Platoons of lOO men. responsible for para-military 
duties like those of the Police Field Force now. 

On Malaysia Day. the Sarawak Constabulary became (he Sarawak Component of 
the Royal Malaysia Police, and command is delegated by the Ins|>ec(or-(]enL-ral of 
Police, Malaysia, to the Police Commissioner. Sarawak. The basic organisational 
hierarchy of today has not changed very much from that of 20 years ago. 

Progress and Development in General 

Since 1963, the Sarawak Royal Malaysia Police has pnigrcsscd tremendously in all 
aspects of policing. In 1967 the last expatriate Commissioner, Daiuk R.T.N. Henry 
was replaced by a Malaysian. Mr. J.C. Ritchie, '["he first Sarawakian to bccotnc 
Commissioner was Datuk Hamdan bin Sirat when Mr. J.C. Ritchie retired in 1970. 

When the Sarawak Constabulary was incorporated into the Royal Malaysia Police 
on 16ih September, 1963, the total strength was 1,823. Of these 118 were senior 
Police officers (ranks ofinspecton and above), and 1,705 other ranks, including 12 
women Constables. By December 1964 the total figure hud risen to 2,9'IO, of which 
184 were senior officers (including 2 women Inspectors), 2,756 other ranks (including 
57 women Constables). By 1972 there were 5,700 policemen in Sarawak Component, 
and by 1982 these figures had risen (o 8,672 of whom 223 arc women members. Out 
of these 604 are senior Police uflicers (including 10 women). 

The ratio of Police to population in 1964 was 1:278, in 1970 1:239, in 1972 1:16I 
and in 1982 1:151. It is the intention of the Royal Malaysia Police to increase (he 
strength from (he present 6,672 to 9.704 as approved. In 1963 the Police coverage was 
1 policeman to 67 sq. km..in 1972 1 policeman to 20 sq. km., in l982 I policeman to 
15 sq. km. However, this ratio does not reflect a realistic situation because only the 
urban, semi-urban and rural areas are policed while the deep interior is not. 
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In order lo enhance greater clTicicncy in respect of command/control and 
administration, in Septem^r i973 the Police Divisions were increased from S to 7, 
two being created out of the former 3rd Division. This was in line with the creation of 
two new administrative Divisions. SubsequenUy, the Police Districts were drawn in 
line with the Administrative Districts. 

Criminal Investigation Department (CID) 

The CID forms the backbone in the battle against criminal activities. The crime 
situation has always been under control. However, to increase cflicicncy. the CID has 
>}ccn re-organised, reinforced and rcs'italiscd by the injection of new strategies and 
improved methods of crime detection, prevention and apprehension. Some of the 
most recent additions include the establishment of the following units: Anti- 
Narcotics, Anti-Gambling and Anti-Secret Society, and Criminal intelligence Unit. 

General Duties Police 

SevertJ innovations in system and equipment have been added for the sake of 
greater Police ciTicicncy and cnectivcncss. More Police Stations have been buil(« and 
Police Pondoks and Village Posts have also been constructed throughout the State. At 
the moment there arc 25 Police Districts, 44 Police Stations and 24 Pondoks. The 
Government has approved a total of 132 Police Stations and 123 Pondoks. In 
Kuching District, the Area Inspector concept has been introduced in 6 areas. Tliis will 
eventually be extended to the whole of Sarawak. Mobile highway patrols and mobile 
Police vehicles have l>cen iniroducctl. Konmas (Konstabal Masyarakat) was 
commissioned on 28(h October, 1982. 

Financiid constraints have not stopped Sarawak Police from improving and 
extending its services. Shophouses have been rented and turned into Police Stations. 
In the rural areas (he Police has borrowed sc\'cra] old Government buildings and 
converted them to make-shift Stations. 

Old (rucks have also been improvised as Mobile Police Pondoks. In order to 
provide services to the areas not accessible by mads, floating Police Stations would l>c 
introduced in the not too distant future. 

Since March 1970, Police Cadets Corps have been established in kIimiIs, the idea 
being to instill interest in Police work amongst (he school children. At the moment 
(here arc five boys and two girls platoons with a total membership of 272.11)0 
Police Cadets arc being trained on the basic and elcmentar>- Police work and 
responsibilities. 

Special Branch 

As an integral part of the Police Force, the Special Branch has undergone various 
reorientation programmes and exercises in the last twenty years in accordance with 
the changing needs of the country. It has played a significant role in the various 
operations which have crippled the activities of the underground communist 
organisation. 

Although the security situation is now good, the Branch remains ever alert to 
counter any subversive threats from remnants of the communist terrorists or any 
other anti-national elements. Since total peace requires the full participation of the 
people, the Branch also has a scaion which works hand in hand with other 
departments in explaining govemment policies, development and progress so as to 
promote civic consciousness among the public. 
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Police Field Force (PFF) 

'Ilic Police Field Force was established in 1953 with the 3 Dayak Platoons, 
containing an>und 100 men, of the Force H of the .Sarawak Constabulary. With (he 
outbreak of armed conflict from 1962. the PFF was expanded and a.viuine<l the full 
role of para-military troops. By 1969 there were already 9 inde}>endcni companies. 
On r2(h December, 1970, the PFF Brigade East Malaysia wa.s ofllcially established 
comprising Brigade Hcadtpiartrrs elements and the I4ih and 1.5ih Baiialions. 
'I'raining was conducted at the PFF Training SchiKil at Bukii Siol, Kuching. 

In early 1973, two new Battalions (l7lh and 16th) were formed and became fully 
o|>crational in July 1973. Now the PFF Brigade Sarawak has Battalions bused at 
Kui hing, Sri Aman. Sibu, Miri and Liitd)ung. 

In addition to the para-military mle the PFF has liecn assisting the (leneral Duties. 
C.I.D. and Special Branch as part of the newly adopietl Integrated Approach. Dining 
general elections the PFF has been entrusted with duties like escon of polling teams, 
giving security coverage and forming the Public Order Riot Unit (synonymous with 
those of Feder.-il Reserve Unit in West Malaysia). The PFF has lieen pnigressing well 
in ;dl aspects — in particular in tactics of para-military warfare. equip}>rtl with new 
ami sophisticated weaptins .and ancillary e(|uipmcnt. 

Marine Police Branch 

The Marine Police was formed to undertake the tasks of maintenance of law and 
order, presers-ation of peace and security and other Maritime laws along the coast¬ 
line. the riverine areas, the harlxiurs. ITtis need liccame scry clear with the 
Conirunluiion when anned intruders aitcmpicd to inflltrate Sarawak territory by sea. 

'Hie Branch slartetl offin 1946 with a few ‘koiak’ ly|x’ ofIxiuts for putnil purposes. 
By 1952 the Marine Police had two river craft with a barely suflicient [x-rsonnel 
strength of 36. Now the branch has 354 {x-rsonnei of all ranks, h has a permanent 
fieud(|uartcrs Ixise complete with major facilities at Bitiiawa, main bases at Sarikei 
and I.imlxinu and forward bases at Biniulu and Semaian. 

Presently, the branch has 27 river craft of various classes 'Hie latest ami ttiost 
Miphisiicaied additions are the PX and PZ which an- used for Maritime patrols in 
u}Kn seas within 31 km. limit. A tram which has given the branch a lot of pride is the 
Diving Squad. With only a handful of members, the squad has helped in a lot of 
maritime salvage o|x;rulions on Ixith the Government and private ships. 

Border Scouts 

The Sarawak Border Scouts Organisation was established in late 1962 following the 
fall of I.imbang during the Brunei Rebellion and pul into active service during the 
Conlruniaiion in 1963. 'I'hc personnel then only comprisetl several Iximls of natives 
raised from longhuuses and kani]M)ngs along the Ixirders with Indonesia and Brunei 
who were enlisted under the Auxiliary Police scheme of the ihen Sarawak 
('onsiabulary Ordinance. 

In the initial stage the primnrs' role of the Border Scouts was to form on intelligence 
screen along the border areas against mflliraiions and all fonns of terrorist activities. 
In addition to that they were also to help with scouting for the other troops while in 
jungle operations. Following the end of Confrontation their roles changed to one of 
assistance to the PFF. Special Branch and Military in operations against the 
communist terrorists. Following Operation Sri Aman in October 1973, the roles of 
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the Border Scouts turned manifold ranging from jungle operations, rehabilitation ol 
Sri Aman rciumces. and psychological warfare, to that of complementary units to 
other Police branches. 

Positive steps were taken to improve the scheme of service and the organisational 
structure with the view to mobilising and utilising the Border Scouts in line with the 
regular Police pcrv>nnel. The Border Scouts have invariably displayed high courage 
in operations against the terrorists, accounting for 37 kills and 2 captures, and lost 30 
of their own men. Presently, the Bonier Scout has 1.412 members of all ranks with all 
theofllccrsand most of the junior command on loan from the regular Police. They arc 
now scattered throughout Sarawak based in 53 posts and camps. 

Miscellaneous Branches 

Included in this category are the relatively smaller units of the I^ugistics, General 
Administration, Finance and Operations. However, they operate as vital links by 
forming the nucleus of the supply and service 'depots'. Steps have been taken to 
mudcmi.se and u{xlaie the ancillary facilities of these branches. A new Signals 
Training School, an Armament Complex with indoor pistol range, and a Motor 
Truns{)ort Line complete with repair and maintenance facilities have Ixren 
constructed. The Police Orchestra, Pancaragam Polis Di-Raja Malaysia Komponen 
Sarawak, though small, is popular. It sustains the morale and esprit dc corps amongst 
the nK-mlx*rs, while at the same time provides entertainment to the public and is quite 
often invited to perfonn at State ceremonial functions. 

(b) MILITARY 

In military lingo. Sarawak and Sabah arc known os Region II, and often referred to 
as Last Malaysia. The army and the air force have their headquarten in Kuching, 
Sarawak, but the navy headquarters is in I.abuan, Sal>ali. 

Before Malaysia. Sarawak had no military set-up, its only para-military troops 
being the Police Field Force (the famed 'Sarawak Rangers'), an ann of the 
constabulary. ’Ilie outbreak of the Brunei Rebellion, followed by the Confmniation 
then, sitw the dephwrncnt of British and Commonwealth Forces in Sarawak and 
Sabah. 'Ibc Sarawak Rangers, naturally took an active part in quelling this armed 
conflict. 

The British withdrawal from East of Suez, and the need to protect the Nation’s 
security, however, meant that Malaysia had to build up her own forces in this area. 
By H>lh August. 1966. operations in this theatre were taken over by Malaysian forces. 

The Land Forecs in Region 11. with headquaners in Kuching (Markas Tenicra 
Darat Wilayah II — MAVVIl.DA II), arc under a General Officer Commanding. 
This army jilso previously went by the name of first Malaysian Infantry Division and 
also the Land Forces Fjwi Malaysia. 

Under the command of MAWILDA It. the Thin! Brigade is responsible for the 
First and Second Divisions. RASCOM Military Headquaners in Sibu for the 
RASCOM and other areas, and Fifth Brigade in Sal>ah. 

Role played by MAWILDA 11 

Since its inception 17 years ago. MAWILDA II has successfully carried out its roles 
and responsibilities in the maintenance of peace and security in this region, ihcrcby 
ensuring the socio-economic development of the country progresses smoothly. 
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When M A WILD A 11 was ftrsi deployed lo Sarawak, the State was facing threats 
from the cotiimuniat tcmirists. The immediate task was to win the hearts and minds 
of the peupte. Apart from conducting military operations, civic aaion programmes 
were also carried out in remote areas and villages incorporating the spirit of goiong- 
royong with the objective of encouraging the principle of self-help, 'llic construction 
of 85 metres suspension bridge at Nanga Entabai, the Lundu-Biawak n>ud and also a 
numl>cr of longhousrs were some of the projects carried out. 

A number of operations were launched, some with the co-operation ol the 
Indonesian forces. The 'Hot Pursuit' concept was initiated with the Indonesian 
counterpart to flusli out the militant communists from the SarawaUKulimaninn 
Ixmler. 

Operation Jala Raja was launched on '24th Februarv'. 1970. It was a massive 
combined operation against the communist terrorists, involving memlK-rs of ihe 
Ariiiy. the Police Force, the Special Branch. Civil Administration and the Royal 
Malaysian Air Force in the First Division It sianed with the imposition of a round- 
the-clock curfew m certain parts of the Kuching-Scrian District. 'I'he Government 
also dropped 10,000 printed copies ol safe-conduct ptisses. These passes contained an 
ap|K'al to the communists lo surrender in the Operation Jtda Raja area. Fhis was the 
second lime the Government had made this oiler. The first lime was in (Operation 
llarap.'in. which oilcrcd to the communists rewanls for hamling in their arms and 
ammunition and rewards for those who hclix-d the communists to surrender. 

Despite the success of Oix-raiion Jala Raja, the hardcore terrorists managed to 
regroup and expand with the help of many active supporters and sympathisers in the 
urban and rural arras. .Meanwhile, the Pasukan Rnkyat Kalimantan Uiara 
(PERAKU) unit was also active in the Rajang Busin. Terronsm was widely 
employed by the communist (errorists. Explosive devices were planted in pulilii 
places and unii-naiionaJ slogans and materials were disiribuii-d throughout the Third 
Division causing confusion and disorder. Asa result on 25th .Vlarch. 1972, the whole 
of the ThirtI Division was declared a special security area administered by the Rajang 
Area Security Command (RASCOM). Operation .Ngayau was launched. A round- 
ihc-dock curfew in jwns ufSibu, .Sarikei and Binatang Disinrts as welt us the Batang 
Rajang and Batang Igan was imposed. 'I'he operation was u success and the 
communist threat decreased tremendously in that area. 

In the First and Second Divisionsof Sarawak, other operations were launched. 
'I'here had also been an increase in the tempo of joint operation with the Indonesians 
which had considerably disrupted the enemy. Bonier Cheek Points (BCP) were 
established os agreed u{M)n with the Indonesians. 

Pamitcl ID the military operation. Jiwa Murni Projects were launched by the 
Govcmmcni with active support from M.AWILDA II. The militars' personnel had 
been carr>-ing out civic activities since the formation of HQ 1 Div. With the 
Government's sup|>on. a civic action group consisting not only of the military 
personnel but also civilian oiricrrs from such depanmenis as Welfare. Medical, 
Agriculture and Information was formed. Civic action activities were conducted in 
areas where the people not only needed material assistance but also explanations on 
government policies and measures. 


Malaysian-Indonesian Co-Operation 

With the end of confrontation, .Malaysia and Indonesia felt that it was necessary to 



have miJi(ar>' co-operation in an efTon to eliminate their common enemy, the 
communist terrorists. As a result, in Sarawak, 3 Bdc was desi^ated to co-operate 
with the Indonesian counterpart KODAM Xil and likewise in Sabah, 5 Bdc with 
KODAM XI. On October 1966, Liaison Teams were established, one at 
Bcngkajang. Kalbar by 3 Bdc and one at Kuching by KODAM XJI. 

The Kapat Series arc a scries of meetings and discussions by the respective miUur>’ 
commanders responsible for opposing the joint enemy at their common border. The 
first Rapai was held in Kuching on 17th November, 1966 and the second was in 
Sinkawang on 13th December, 1966. 

In addition to the Rapat scries between the Panglimas of the respective 
Headquarters, ‘Mini Rapat’ were held by the battalion commanders at battalion 
level. 

With this co operation the communist threat at the Mulaysian-Indunesian border 
diminished. At present there still exist two ground agencies to deal with the day today 
matters concerning security at common border: 

(a) Periodic meetings between 5 Bdc and KODAM XI in respect of border areas 
between Sabali .ind East Kalimantan Indonesia. 

(b) Periodic meetings between 3 Bdc and KODAM XU in respect of border areas 
between Sarawak and West Kalimantan Indonesia. 

Joint Border Posts 

Joint border posts were established to enable the army personnel of both sides to 
conduct joint patrols at the border. I'he first Joint Post was established in Samusan, 
Lundu in 1973 and followed by other joint posts in Kandai, Lubok Amu anti Biawak. 

At present only two joint border posts at plauxin level arc currently manned by 3 
Btlc and KODAM XM at Biawak and Lubok Antu. 

Joint Operations/Co-ordinated Operations 

Since Rapat was established, a number of co-ordinated or combined MAF/TNI 
operations in the Ixirdcr region have been launched. 

Joint Demarcation Border Survey 

A joint demarcation survey team is still conducting the survey of the border region. 
Militar>- involvement in this border survey project is confined to security protection, 
nidio communication and air support. 

The Royal Malaysian Air Force (RMAF) 

At the start of Confrontation, the Royal Malaysian Air Force (RMAF) detached a 
complement ofTwin Pioneers and Alouette MI to Labuan and Tawau respectively, 
to assist the Ro’yal Air Force (RA^ in the air support of the security forces. 'ITic 
control and tasking of the aircraft were placed under the command of the Royal Air 
Force (RAF). 

In April 1966, the first RMAF Base was established at labuan, commanded by a 
Malaysian. This was to be the home of the Alouctlcs and the Caribous, which had 
replaced the Twin Pioneers. RMAF Kuching was established in December 1967 with 
a small complement of Aloucties. Later a squadron of Nuris was based in Kuching. 
Both bases were then directly responsible to Air Headquarters in Kuala Lumpur. 
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Hnwrvrr, for (he day (o day uperatton*. (he Base Commander Labuan, bcinf; the 
most senior RM AF ofTicer. assumed the responsibility as the Senior RM AF ofTicer in 
F^ist Malaysia. 

In November 1971, Air Headquarters Eiast Malaysia was established in Kuching 
for command and control of all RMAF bases in Sabah and Sarawak. Thc 
appoiniment ai this Air Headquarters has since been upj^ded to Bri^ General (Air) 
and known as 'Pan^lima VVilayah Udara Dua'. 

'ITic RMAF has given opemdonal sup|M)rt to operations against the communists 
primarily transport support of the ground troops in their operations. 

The RMAF also provides air transportation between Peninsular Malaysia. Sabah 
and Sarawak mainly for the Armed Forces |>ersonnel. First to come into service was 
the Dart Heralds in 1963. In Oc(ol)er 1976, the Dan Heralds were replaced by the 
Hercules CI30 which have been in use since then. The Cl30 schedules have 
irrmrndously impnpvetl air irans|Kina(ion between West Malaysia and East 
Malaysia. The Carilxnis have alsti pn>vi<letl a giwxl share tif transpon ser\'itr within 
Sarawak and Sabah. 

When not committed to o|>rrutions, the RMAF carries out vital peace time tasks 
including flying dtx tor srrs’ice, mercy flights for civilians from remote villages and 
longhouses to the nearest medical centre, and flixxl relief tasks. Some of these mercy 
flights have l)cen made under adverse weather conditions irom regions inaccessible by 
other means of communication or where die urgency requires air supjxin. Even in 
limes of dniught like the 1972 drought that hit the coastal areiuoftiie First Division ol 
Sarawak. RMAF played the role of ‘water earner' from Kuching to the affected 
knmpungs During that short jicritxl. the RMAF carried 34.790 kg. of waier in July 
and 59,715 kg. in August with a flying time of 41 hours atul 25 minutes. 

Other mies played by the R.VIAF bases have Ixxn search and re.scue operations ami 
disaster relief. The .Medical l>cpaitnicnt. the Civil Aviation, the l..ancl and Survey 
De|Mnmeni. the Prisons ami the Ministry of Culture. Youth and Sjxtrts have Ixxn 
some of the government depanmenis and agencies that sought help. 

From a mere detachment of aircraft to the formation of two Bases and an Air 
Headtiuaners, the RMAF in VVilayah II has tome a long way. It is an agency 
pntviding service wherever and whenever called upon to do so. 


The Royal Malaysian Navy (RMN) 

The Royal Malaysian Navy (RMN) was set up m Region 11 in the early 60's. A 
small group of ofl'icers and ratings were stationed in l^ibunn, Kuching and Sibu. 

After the Confnmtation, the Royal Navy handed over the naval patrol duties to the 
RMN and the Marine Police. In a brief ceremony at (he Ban Hock Wharf on 3rd 
ScptmilxT, 1966, Lieutenant Commander M W Alvasse of Kapal DiRaja (KD) 
Mnliamiru took over the command from Lieutenant Commander S G Camplx;ll of 
Her Majesty’s Ship (H MS) Dartington. After taking over, the RMN set up premises 
in l.abuan, Tawau, Sibu and Kuching with a Rc.sidrnt Naval Officer (RNO) in 
charge. 

'Fhe first naval base KD Sri (..abuan was built in I^buan in 1965. With the 
expansion of the RMN. more Itascs were built. The KD Sri Tawau was built in 1969 
in Tawau followed by the setting up of the KD Sri Rcjang in Sibu in 1976. 

Headquarters (H^ RMN Region 11 was first set up in 1966 and was colled HQ 
Command RMN East Malaysia. In 1968 the designation was changed to 
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Hcadquancrs Royal Malaysian Naw East Malaysia. With the expansion of RMN in 
Region 11 in 1974, the appoinimeni was filled by a Colonel (N) and this HQcamc to 
be called Hcadquancrs Naval Region 11 (Markas Wilayah Laut II). In 1976 the 
appointment was upgraded again to Commodore (Brig General) and assumed the 
title 'Panglima Wilayah Laut Dua'. 

Role 

RMN Region II carries out Us role to safeguard the coastal waters of Sarawak and 
Sabah from any unsuspected aggression and to assist ihesccurity forces panicularly in 
RASCOM area, ’llic RMN also carries out anti-piracy patrols and at the same time 
takes pan in civic action such as flood relief and giving assistance in the case of diving 
activities whenever required. 

Since its inception the RMN in Region II has successfully carried out its duties in 
safeguarding the coastal waters of Sarawak and Sabalt. llic bases have l)cen able tu 
give a.ssistance in logistics and technical matters to naval ships stationed in this region. 

THE PEOPLES' VOLUNTEER CORPS OR RELA 

Ikatan Relawan Kakyat Malaysia (RELA) was first established in 1964, and was 
first known as V'igilanic Coqis (Pusukan Kawalan). 

llu' original puqxise in establishing REU\ was to raise a volunteer force which 
could keep watch on the nation's borders and repon to the auihorilics any attempts to 
infiltrate undesirable persons into the country. 

With the end ofronfrontation, mcmlscrsofRElv^ became the ‘eyes and cars' of the 
Government and were given the task of providing the authorities with infontiaiion on 
the whereabouts and activities of individuals and groups trying to cause chaos and 
dishannony within the country. RELA members were also given the tusk of assisting 
the Security Forces by carrying out such duties as guarding vital installations and 
maintaining patrols within the areas under their Jurisdiction. 

It was in 1972, also, that REIA was first establislicd on a pniper fcMiiing in 
Sarawak. 

In 1974, the old name ‘Pasukan Kawalan' was dmpped and the new title 'Ikalnn 
Relawan Rakyat Malaysia' (RELA) substituted in its stead. 

Response to RE[,A has been overwhelming. RELA Headquarters have always 
received a very enthusiastic respon.se from members of all races whenever REIA 
units have been established. I'his is particularly gratifying when it is remembered that 
none of the members arc paid and that they arc all volunteers. 

Total membership of RELA in Sarawak at present is more than 22,000 including 
2.400 Relawaii (women members). Out of these, more than 12,000 mcmlK'rs have 
undergone Irasic military training, conducted by Army, Police Field Force and REI>A 
officers themselves. 

REI-A's members arc encouraged to take pan in gotong niyong and civic projects 
and they are encouraged to undenake projects which will foster a greater feeling of 
unity and loyalty among the people. They arc also encouraged to make greater clTons 
tu improve their own standards of living and to help the government in the 
implementation of the New Economic Policy and Fourth Malaysia Plan. 

Proposals have been made to utilise RELA units to act as a guard against 
smuggling, illegal immigration and other branches of the law which may otherwise go 
undetected, particularly in those isolated areas of the Slate where it is diflicult to 
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mainiain a permanent govemmcni presence. Thus REL.-\ can be expected, in the 
days ahead, lu play a bigger and more prominent role in the all-out eflort to develop 
peace, harmony and drv'clopmcni in the State. 

CIVIL DEFENCE CORPS 

The Government also enrols the general public in the defence of the country and 
the population by civic and non-military methods through organising Civil Defence 
Corps. It is the duty of this voluntary body to save life and protect property by 
employing means other than military tvea|K>n$ while promoting the will to win. 

Since its establishment in Kuching in November 1964. the Depanment of Civil 
Defence has trained about 50U volunteers throughout the State every year. Ttxlay it 
has branches in Bandar Sri Aman, Sibu and Miri. Training includes safety measures 
against various forms of warfare, communications, first aid. fire-fighting, rescue 
methods, welfare relief and civic education. Corps memben are then encouraged to 
spread their knowledge to family and friends. 


The preservation of security in the State is essentially an exercise retpiiritig the 
nciive participation of oil peace-loving eiiixens, government machinery, as svell as the 
security forces. Pe.ice is pnimulgatrd through the promotion ol law and order, anti 
although much of this work attracts little public atteniion, it nevertheless entails the 
highest degree of perseverance and dciiicaiiim. 

Even w iih the prevailing stability, the task of protecting the State's security must go 
on. 



The Chief Sltnitftr, tiMuk P^tuini He|i Abitul KAhnuA 
Ya'kub, iluluiig haml< whh Encik Bonf Kre Cbok, weicheii by 
Smikm OfCten end the biirt'i Ulowen, «fl«r the umuns oT the 
Sn Amen Agrtemeni m the Cmemmem Rmluuer m 
Stnutijoieng, now renemed Sendee Sn Amen to racntnemoraie 
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Chart 1 

SARAWAK — LAND USE 
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Chart 3 

SARAWAK — TYPE OF LIVING QUARTERS, 1980 


Chart 4 

SARAWAK — LIGHTING FACILITIES OF OCCUPIED HOUSING 
UNITS, 1980 


























Chan 7 

SARAWAK — PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED 
PERSONS 

BY MAJOR INDUSTRY AND MAJOR OCCUPATION 





















































Chart 9 

SARAWAK — MAJOR IMPORTS 
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Chart 10 

SARAWAK — MAJOR EXPORTS 




















Chan 12 -SAJUWAK’S EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND SAWLOCS. 1963 
A. Crud« Petroleum 

























Chan 13. PRIMARY & SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
IN SARAWAK, 1963 — 1982 
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Chan 14. BOARDERS IN GOVERMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SARAWAK, 1963 — 1982 























Chan 15 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL SERVICES, 
ivc.,.,. SARAWAK 1963 — 1981 
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Chart 16 

PERSONS PER DOCTOR. SARAWAK 1963 — 1981 
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TEMPERATURE. RELATIVE HUMIDITY. RAINFALL AND SUNSHINE 
— SARAWAK 


Tabic 1 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS AND POPULATION BV DISTRICT 
— SARAWAK. 1980 


Table 2 


Di.,ri., 

Number of 
Hou^holdi 

Population* 

Average Size 
of Houaehuldi 
(Per*nns) 

Toial 

Mate 

Female 

Kuching 

51.023 

305.719 

153.925 

151,794 

6.0 

Bau 

5.516 

32.929 

16,362 

16.567 

6.0 

Upper Sadong (Srrian) 

10.969 

67.011 

33,639 

33.372 

6.1 

l.uHcr Sadortg (Simunjan) 

6.546 

37.278 

18.747 

18.531 

5.7 

Lundu 

3.8.58 

22.412 

11.592 

10.820 

5.8 

Sri Aman (Simanggang) 

13,433 

68.405 

34,504 

33.901 

5.1 

l.ulmL Amu 

3.853 

20.543 

10.140 

10.403 

5.3 

Sarilui 

7.594 

41,001 

20.075 

20.926 

5.4 

Katak.t 

6.450 

35.404 

17.535 

17.869 

5.5 

Sihu 

25.010 

134,786 

66,147 

68.639 

5.4 

.Mukah 

6.357 

35.831 

18,068 

17.763 

5.6 

K.tnowii 

5.239 

28.879 

14,183 

14.r>9«i 

5.5 

Ov;i/Dalal 

4.307 

22.326 

11.002 

11.324 

5.2 

Miri 

19.660 

99.470 

52.232 

47.238 

5.1 

Rimiilti 

10,708 

58.2% 

32.063 

26.233 

5.4 

Baram 

9.07b 

53.046 

27.687 

25.359 

5.8 

t.imb.-ing 

4.428 

25.482 

12.923 

12.559 

5.8 

I.3W'as 

3.41.1 

20.137 

10,060 

10,077 

5.9 

Sankci 

7.899 

43.199 

21.689 

21.510 

5.5 

Binaiang 

5.302 

29,946 

15.104 

14.842 

5.6 

Mai u/Daru 

3.512 

16.928 

8,197 

8.731 

4.8 

julau 

5.016 

27.989 

13,876 

14,113 

5.6 

Kapil 

6.485 

38.345 

19,004 

19.341 

5.9 

Sting 

2.943 

17.255 

8.499 

8.756 

5.9 

Brlnga 

1.875 

12.229 

6.237 

5.992 

6.5 

Tclal 

230.504 

1.294,846 

653.490 

641.356 

5.6 
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M ATER SUPPLY OF OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS BY DISTRICT — SAHAM'AK. 1980 




Toial 

I'lptU VVaic-r 

piped w.Ker 

Exclusive 


Ilian., 

bouiing 

UuUidr 

housing 


KuthmK 

46,267 

33.876 

25.682 

2.526 


Hdti 

j.29J 

723 

550 

57 


Scrian 

10.463 

5.694 

3.460 

1.476 


Sitnunjan 

6.235 

1.993 

974 

580 


I.iindii 

3,6.38 

1.951 

853 

487 


Sri Aiimii (Si>iijinKi{an)() 

I2..531 

5.237 

3.399 

847 


l.uUik .Amu 

3.622 

1.156 

706 

235 


Sarihat 

7.066 

1.253 

920 

96 


Kalaka 

6.060 

1.245 

901 

37 


Sibu 

20.325 

12.490 

11.445 

242 


Ntukah 

5.975 

1.816 

1.364 

224 


Kaoowii 

4.815 

1.784 

952 

119 


Oya/Dalal 

3.78t 

715 

465 

85 


Min 

17.834 

8,738 

6.650 

185 


liiniulti 

9.073 

3.513 

2.267 

426 


Rarain 

7.987 

3.536 

2.527 

541 


..imlianK 

3.767 • 

2.145 

1,3711 

277 



2.958 

1.560 

1.148 

273 


Siirikn 

7.022 

2.663 

1.642 

230 


imaianK 

4.644 

1.154 

6/6 

99 


Maiii/Darii 

2.476 

16 

12 

3 


ulau 

4.767 

200 

184 

3 


Kapil 

5.946 

3.119 

2.542 

246 


S».ng 

2.711 

1.597 

1.377 

139 


HrIaKa 

1.450 

636 

366 

197 


Tula! Sarawak 

206.705 

98.810 


















Table 6 


TOILET FACILITIES OF OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS BY DISTRICT — SARAWAK. 1980 


Dixrici 

Toilet Facihiiei 

Toial 

Fliuh 

Pour fluih 

Bucket 

Pit 


None 

Kuchini{ 

46.267 

19.600 

6.559 

1.593 

9.413 

5.170 

3,932 

Bau 

5,292 

397 

1.753 

29 

1.946 

63 

1.104 

Scrian (Upper Sadortfc) 

10.463 

793 

4.171 

93 

3.393 

153 

1.860 

Simurijan (Ixiwcr Sadung) 

6.235 

156 

2.385 

419 

679 

462 

2.134 

l.umJu 

3.638 

284 

1.141 

58 

645 

275 

1.235 

Sri Ariian (Simanggung) 

12,531 

1.525 

1.525 

311 

4.638 

825 

3.707 

Lubuk Aniu 

3,622 

148 

351 

97 

797 

18 

2,211 

.Sari>M> 

7.066 

226 

404 

446 

3.199 

276 

2.515 

Kalnka 

6.060 

322 

616 

221 

1.578 

999 

2.324 

Sibu 

20.325 

10.622 

1.651 

1.844 

1.928 

1,857 

2.423 

Mukah 

5.975 

298 

1.366 

78 

490 

1,743 

2.000 

Kanmvii 

4.815 

199 

1.417 

182 

808 

174 

2,035 

Oya/Ualai 

3.7BI 

53 

763 

7 

575 

1.326 

1.057 

Miri 

17.834 

5.878 

2.552 

865 

4.102 

1.729 

2.708 

Hintulu 

9.073 

857 

1,918 

147 

996 

1.704 

3.451 

Barain 

7,987 

566 

3.266 

93 

1.086 

369 

2.607 

Limbang 

3.767 

676 

1.098 

95 

773 

252 

873 

Lawai 

2.958 

303 

1,022 

8 

659 

326 

64(1 

Sankei 

7.022 

1.431 

1.134 

597 

1.274 

928 

1.658 

Binaiang 

4.644 

482 

831 

1.080 

791 

320 

1.140 

Maiu/Daro 

2.476 

14 

753 

_ 

190 

710 

809 

Julau 

4.767 

117 

778 

76 

449 

1 

3.346 

Kapil 

5.946 

425 

1.252 

14 

993 

115 

3.147 

Srmg 

2.711 

74 

908 

43 

508 

5 

1.173 

Belaga 

1.450 

3 

269 

2 

91 

35 

1.050 

Total Sarawak 

206.705 

45.449 

39.883 

8.398 

42.001 

19.835 

51.139 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS' BY MAJOR INDUSTRY. SARAWAK 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOTED PERSONS' BV MAJOR OCCUPATION. SARAWAK 



















GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN PRODUCERS' 
VALUE IN CONSTANT PRICES (YEAR 1970 » 100). SARAWAK 1971-80 


(MS Mithen) 



|l97 

1972 

1973 

1 1974 

|l973 

11976 

|l977 

1 1978 

|l979 

11980 

1 (a) INDUSTRIES 

1. Agnrullurr and l.ivciiwk 











Praxiuclirin 

M7 

148 

is: 

103 

163 

181 

172 

185 

197 

192 

2. E<>rci(r> and lx>g){ing 

113 

91 

94 

81 

72 

124 

138 

169 

212 

236 

3. Kithing 

17 

20 

45 

59 

74 

83 

94 

88 

93 

77 

4 .Mining and Quarrying 

141 

190 

18b 

105 

181 

234 

225 

169 

205 

193 

3 Manutjiiuring 

78 

77 

97 

100 

93 

10] 

106 

111 

12( 

140 

b. Klri'irkiiy. Gai and Wairr 

12 

13 

17 

20 

23 

26 

26 

30 

34 

37 

7 Coniirucoon 

30 

53 

6t> 

88 

68 

78 

82 

H4 

89 

1 14 

U. VVhnlnalr .-inil Rrlail Trade 

99 

101 

103 

no 

111 

1-22 

1-28 

136 

152 


9. Rriiauranii and Hoirlt 

II 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

to Tranipori and Cummuniration 

37 

39 

39 

44 

47 

61 

65 

72 

75 

86 

II Finance. InMirance. Real Eriaie 











and Kiitineii Scrvicei 

13 

17 

22 

21 

24 

28 

31 

35 

39 

40 

12. Owner iK-cupied dwelling! 

48 

49 

49 

51 

51 

52 

53 

55 

56 

59 

13. Cuminuniiy. KKial ami perwinal 











ser^kr> 

II 

12 

13 

15 

16 

20 

22 

23 

23 

23 

M Ixta: Imputed bank lervirr 











rhargei 

8 

8 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

15 

18 

20 

13. Sub-Total Oumesiic Prtxlut i of 











Indutirin 

769 

817 

884 

918 

924 

1.112 

1.144 

1.178 

1,294 

1.360 

I (b) I'RODI CER OF COVERN.V 

ENT 

SER\ 

ICES 

l(i Sub-Toial: D(>mr!li( Prixiuel of 











(mvernmenl service! 


lOb 

112 

127 

137 

158 

178 

185 

200 

209 

1 (r) OTHER PRODUCERS 



17. Producers of private nun-pn>rii 











services to households 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 






18. Doincilie services nf households 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

(d| SU.MMA I ION 




19. Domestic product excluding 











import duiies 

863 

927 

.000 

.049 

.065 

.274 

.326 

1.367 

,498 


20. Impon Duties 

46 

43 

58 

69 

57 

63 

61 

53 

61 

95 

21. Gnios duinrslic product in 











purchaser's value 

909 

970 

.038 

.118 

.122 

.337 

.387 

,420 

.559 

.668 


i)rp«nmrni ol St«li>uca 
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AREA PRODfCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE OF RUBBER IN SARAWAK 1966-1981 


Tabic I 



Ealaics 

1 jind Schrmrs 











lutal 


Yield 





Planlnl 

Small* 

area 

PrTnlurlion " ’ 

per 

Yriir 



Number* 


hoUling* 

planied 

(Metru ion 

hectare 



(hrciarc) 


(heewre) 

(hectare) 

(hectare) 

DRC) 

(Kilogram*) 

1966 

14 

3.401 

6 

4.667 

165,406 

173.474 

646.21 

368 

1967 

15 

3,100 

6 

4.765 

170.306 

178.171 

496 00 

440 

1968 

16 

3.212 

7 

5.199 

174,180 

182,591 

432.00 

474 

1969 

16 

3.154 

7 

5,442 

178,242 

186.838 

504.00 

542 

1970 

16 

3.040 

7 

5.766 

181,358 

190.164 

420.64 

503 

1971 

16 

2.994 

7 

5.766 

184.136 

192.896 

397.28 

528 

1972 

15 

2.980 

7 

5.813 

184.259 

193.052 

855.51 

436 

1973 

13 

2.841 

7 

5.543 

184.668 

193.052 

1.814.67 

631 

1974 

13 

2.802 

7 

5.544 

184.706 

193.052 

2.034.13 

734 

1975 

II 

2,678 

7 

5,544 

184.830 

193,052 

2.509.64 

708 

1976 

11 

2,666 

7 

5.544 

184.842 

193.052 

2.555.37 

658 

1977 

12 

2.807 

7 

5.544 

185.363 

193.714 

2.316.59 

625 

1978 

11 

2.849 

7 

5,544 

186.614 

195.007 

2,724.46 

730 

1979 

11 

2.902 

7 

5.544 

189.036 

197,482 

2,738.96 

716 

1980 

11 

2.450 

7 

5.544 

191.887 

199.881 

2,870.71 

744 

1981 

10 

2,441 

7 

5.544 

194.241 

202.226 

2.208.60 

703 


(a) SfhrmriufKkf Land Drxclopmrni B<urJ«ndSuj».il Lai*dCmi«olid*iiiJn»nd Rch*bd.i«*Qr Auihrmy Smnr I ) T Vpartmrni ol 

<b) IJrrntd ftom dnhKiinK »«a« and land Khrmr aiva from wal pUnird an-a ?) Drpart^t of Airrxultui 

(C) Intludn production from F.nam and La«l Schetnct — exclude* produclam from vnallholdinft Sarawak 




Table 12 


AREA. PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE OF OIL PALM IN SARAWAK 





























Table 15 

FISHING CRAFTS REGISTERED AND FISHING GEARS OPERATED. SARAWAK. 
1967-1982 


(Stands) 


Year 

Number of Fiihing Crafix Regixiered ax at 3lxt December 

Number of 
Fiihing 
Gean 
Operated 

Inboard 

Outboard 

Non-Powered 

Fiih-Carrier 


Total 

1967 

BI7 

612 

689 

68 

11 

2.197 

1.826 

1970 

801 

881 

1.572 

81 

202 

3.537 

2.469 

1975 

978 

1.530 

1,961 

85 

530 

5,084 

6.493 

1976 

916 

1.537 

1,836 

82 

569 

4.940 

7.346 

1977 

1.006 

1.563 

1,527 

90 

713 

4.899 

8.105 

1978 

1.572 

I.46-I 

1.128 

106 

744 

5.014 

8.066 

1979 

2.002 

1,617 

1.362 

98 

807 

5.886 

9.797 

1980 

2.315 

2.171 

1.671 

110 

905 

7,172 

10.210 

1981 

3.260 

2.192 

1.889 

163 

1,057 

8,561 

10.490 

1962 (a) 

3.720 

1.594 

1.338 

95 

930 

7,677 

10,084 


<•) Prriiminarv TiKum Sraiw Minnr ri(hrnr« Drpanmml. 
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CAPACITY, GENERATION AND CONSU.MPIION OF ELECTRICITY. SARAWAK, 1963-1982 


Tabic 18 



Generating 

U9i„ 






capacity 

Generated 

Number of 






(Kilowatts) 

(K'V-Hours) 

Consumers 

Domestic 

Industrial 

Street 






Powier 

and Commenial 







(K\\-l)ours) 

(KW-Mours) 

(KW-Houn) 

(KW-Hours) 

1963 

17.759 

49.094.597 

17.924 

15.368.556 

28.278.331 


43.646.887 

1965 

22.891 

68.490.547 

21.843 

20,149.908 

40.214.668 


60J364.576 

1970 

36.791 

108.521.820 

31,555 

21.310.145 

71.766.064 

(b) 

93,076,209 

1973 

55,876 

158.736.125 

40,003 

28.509.849 

103,585.688 

2.867.269 

134.962,806 

1974 

63,846 

175.399.115 

43.293 

34.504.471 

112.521.512 

2.787.323 

149.813.306 


80.885 

199.924,299 

46.631 

41.661.748 

125.449.460 

2.923.549 

170,014.757 

1976 

86.602 

228.554.559 

50.138 

47.336.977 

142.414.538 

3.431.628 

193.183.143 

1977 

102.184 

258.155,366 

53.477 

53.137.035 

164.216.907 

3.271.227 

220,625.169 

1978 

138.362 

301.192.543 

61.433 

56.457.607 

198.110.805 

3.412.041 

258.280.453 

1979 

147.387 

343.178.231 

65.722 

69.033.822 

227.240.210 

3.687,829 

299.961.861 

19H0 

152,755 

383.318.638 

73.212 

93.269,716 

232.502.228 

4,193,968 

329,965,912 

1981 

156.002 

429.200.906 

83.358 

107.655.141 

259.026,825 

4,396.030 

371,077.996 

1982 

189.246 

482.786.007 

94.200 

120.787.527 

286.266,103 

4.807.207 

411,860,837 


Sttiftr (1) Sjra«i«k UnirKil> SuppI) CorporalKxi 
Shrll Bcih»il 


(*) FijurCT for I96J and 1965 are includrd under ''Oomettk Po 
(b) Tncludfd under "Induwnal and Cotnmerctal ** 




PRINCIPAL STATISTICS — CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES. SARAWAK, 1971-1979 


Table 19 




Value of Coniiruciion Oiiipui by Induiiry 







No. of 


aiaa. 

Civil 






Salaries 



Conirar- 

Kesiden- 

Kcaiden- 




Value of 


Total 

and 

Value of 

Year 


liat 



Trade 

Total 

Materiali 

V'aluc 

Employ- 

VS'aRcs 

Kixed 





Consirur- 

Construe- 


Used 

Added 

mcni 

paid 

Assets 



tion 

bon 

lion 

lion 








.No. 

($•000) 

(8*000) 

($•000) 

($*000) 

($•000) 

($•000) 

($000) 

No. 

($•000) 

($•000) 

1971 

97 

17.998 

11,048 

11.630 

4,364 

45.040 

26,174 

18.719 

5.425 

10,702 

5.583 

1972 

117 

30.352 

10.651 

16.856 

4.702 

62.561 

36,105 

24.342 

6.173 

12.762 

6.774 

1973 

135 

30.755 

22.613 

12.101 

5,225 

70.694 

42.614 

25,206 

7.313 

15.198 

8.502 

1974 

159 

34.487 

33.418 

40.846 

10.830 

119.581 

63,125 

46,871 

8.406 

21.444 

30.153 

1975 

175 

37.378 

60.430 

122.995 

16.011 

236.814 

137.678 

80.110 

12.028 

36.315 

69.264 

1976 

197 

40.724 

63.191 

100.953 

15,674 

220.542 

120.363 

82.313 

13.125 

41.087 

64.475 

1977 

22G 

38.448 

70.545 

73.287 

16.006 

198.286 

107,966 

71.756 

12.458 

37.121 

24.281 

1978 

253 

36.802 

76.470 

136.296 

15.874 

265.442 

141.999 

83.618 

13.500 

49.050 

23.129 

1979 

319 

53.840 

94.546 

168.159 

19.325 

335.870 

229.457 

106.413 

15;i63 

57.608 

27.862 


.\W Th«.nromutim.rrU.«u>.o«ir«.Qtm«ndwt€i»Hfwloo»«h Dnunmcnt ..r 

value of nmtinHiion nxiti dnne ihirinf the yroi of e^er MtlOO.OflO 















































SARAWAK'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY MAJOR COUNTRIES. 1963-1982 




Imports 


Countries 

1963 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Australia 

7.57 

14 19 

12 43 

15.15 

2ti > 

Brunei 

I7-I 45 

190.50 

277.40 

103 93 

1 7 

China 

30.05 

36 68 

39.40 

45.77 

67 « 

Kranre 

I.4U 

1 82 

3 50 

3.40 

38.8 

Germany. Fed Republic 

4.04 

6.23 

6.79 

16 11 

65.5 

Hung KunK 

11.52 

8.82 

6.80 

9,32 

19.: 

Indonesia 

6 55 

1 43 

5.75 

16.28 

30.11 

Japan 

15.91 

20 98 

4b 88 

96.95 

6HI.6 

Korea Republic 

0 29 

0.23 

0.37 

1.60 

32,8 

Netherlands 

2.32 

2.87 

1 88 

5.05 

8 8 

Peninsular Malaysia 

4 88 

14 33 

113.34 

290.41 

725.3 

Philippines 

0.35 

0.15 

(1.03 

5 29 

5.'! 

Sabah 

1 13 

0.55 

0 33 

1 08 

12.5 

Singapore 

32.05 

55.78 

45 29 

78.68 

226.t)' 

Sri I^nka 

0 37 

0 45 

0.37 

0.07 

0 3 

Switzerland 

0.27 

0.53 

0 59 

1.43 

2 b 

Taiwan 

4 70 

1 67 

2.97 

9.23 

33 '* 

Thailand 

13 48 

17 70 

9.75 

18 29 

62 5 

United Kingdom 

5087 

64.31 

41 34 

57.66 

77 W 

U.S.A 

13.66 

19 84 

2685 

44.37 

171 ft 

Others 

20-66 

25.80 

18 36 

30 84 

77 0- 

Total 

396 52 

484 86 

660 42 

850.91 

2,29118 

•/.eii lAs* 0 01 

(MRr Diftflrntnu ^ Sitluhti 
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Table 23 

SARAWAK’S EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 1963-1982 




CRUDE PETROLEU.M 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

Year 

Quanmy 

Expuricd 

(Tonne) 

Export V'alue 
(») 

FOB 

Unit Value 
(t per tonne) 

Quantity 

Exported 

(Tonne) 

Export Value 

( 5 ) 

1963 

1.510.736 

88.741.891 

158 

1.849.260 

111.525,008 

1961 

1.764.265 

93.431.600 

S53 

1.736.323 

107.342,387 

1965 

1,928.125 

IflI.186.592 

J52 

1.939.412 

117.332.556 

1966 

2.375,153 

114.777,050 

348 

2,152.356 

126.672.811 

1967 

2.759.493 

133.493.852 

318 

2.297.810 

130.461,105 

1968 

3.568.610 

168.685.089 

347 

2.370.975 

129.981,889 

1969 

3,835.076 

167.869.497 

314 

2.541.990 

131.066.916 

1970 

4.710.106 

202.531.57l 

313 

2.103.403 

124,411.513 

1971 

7.859.907 

391.313.087 

350 

1,446.962 

88.251,815 

1972 

1.521,037 

242.976.902 

354 

1.350.702 

78.112,216 

1973 

4,313.303 

306.861.563 

371 

1.110.506 

85.247,225 

1971 

3.649.495 

787.006.514 

3216 

700.218 

166,639.994 

1975 

4,026.615 

917.292.474 

3228 

441,654 

107.528.063 

1976 

5,646.476 

1.399.855,904 

3218 

179,190 

132.2I9.IH)9 

1977 

4.995.242 

1.310.089.122 

3262 

392.281 

112.968.108 

1978 

3.833.505 

944.013.266 

3246 

481.156 

124,084.932 

1979 

1.125.167 

1.449.944.133 

3351 

502.169 

174.495.655 

1980 

3.912.629 

2.286.512.827 

3581 

382.012 

228.707.155 

1981 

4.069.551 

2.690.104.153 

3661 

450.640 

327.774.054 

1982 

4,410.600 

2.725.437.771 

3618 

486.323 

339.190.883 





SARAWAK’S EXPORTS OF SAWLOGS AND SAWN TIMBER. I9&3-I9B2 


Table 24 



SAWLOGS 

SAWN TIMBER j 

Year 

Quaniiiy 

Exporieel 

(m>) 

Ex|>ori Value 

(4) 

F.O.B. 

Unit Value 
(t per m’) 

Quaniiiy 

Exported 

(m’) 

Expon Value 
($) 

F.O.B. 
Unii Value 
($ per rij') 

1963 

879.231 

30.758,629 

S35 

207.668 

22,955.990 

$111 

1964 

865,541 

30.345,733 

$35 

260,797 

31,855,625 

$122 

1965 

1,212.537 

47.282,958 

$39 

271.096 

35.183.561 

$130 

1966 

1.930,984 

82.469,905 

$43 

221.638 

26.343.066 

$119 

1967 

2,240,853 

99.797.415 

$45 

275,050 

36,222.493 

$132 

1968 

2.985,127 

138.691.529 

$46 

310,833 

42.373.529 

$136 

1969 

3,059,697 

143,388,364 

$47 

304.703 

43.150.542 

$142 

1970 

3,123.812 

148,417,973 

$48 

314,411 

49.799.288 

$158 

1971 

2.545.407 

120.786.934 

$47 

281.931 

47.075,219 

$167 

1972 

1,996,324 

83,526,405 

$42 

304.002 

50.930,838 

$168 

1973 

1,892,640 

123,892,389 

$65 

257,286 

86.958.260 

$338 

1974 

1,684,576 

108.169.845 

$64 

215.286 

57.715.648 

$268 

1975 

1.256.462 

63.728.705 

$51 

241,886 

62,183.766 

$257 

1976 

2,953.890 

242.095,343 

$82 

288,138 

116.954.743 

$406 

1977 

3.481.450 

254.830.141 

$73 

231.590 

88,755,028 

$383 

1978 

4.201.857 

321,145.299 

$76 

191.240 

78.360,289 

$410 

1979 

6.052,391 

806,193.945 

$133 

171,580 

105.548.503 

$615 

1980 

6.695,367 

816.494.938 

$122 

173.352 

103,952,335 

$600 

1981 

6,923,075 

812.356.851 

$117 

162,642 

84,665,825 

$521 

1982 

9.200.137 

1.261.330.000 

$137 

183.759 

100,641,438 

$548 
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EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM BY MAJOR COUNTRIES — SARAWAK 1963-1982 


1963 

1965 


Country of Dniinaiion 

'000 Tonne 

S Million 

'000 Tonne 

$ Million 

'OOOTonr, 

Japan 

152 

a 42 

100 

5.30 

243 

Korra, Kcp of 

— 

— 

_ 



Pen Matayoia 

19 

0 85 

424 

21.19 

275 

Philippine* 

559 

31.55 

537 

28.63 

1.519 

.SinRap«)rr 

24 

1 65 

233 

12 25 

752 

Sri l^nka 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Taiwan 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

143 

Thailand 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

310 

Other Countries 

787 

46.27 

634 

33.82 

1,468 

Total 

1.541 

88.74 

1.928 

101.19 

4.710 

.taanr i>r|Mnmrnl of hfaliUK* 






EXPORTS OF SAWLOGS BY M/VJOR COUNTRIES — SARAWAK 1963-1982 



1963 

1965 


Country ul Driiinaiion 

'000 

Cu. Metre 

S Million 

•000 

Cu Metre 

t Million 

'00(1 

Cu Mi'lte 

China 

1 

009 




Hunft Kohk 

328 

7.'46 

246 

5.17 

404 

Italy 

83 

4.22 

77 

4.50 

7 

Japan 

391 

15.53 

717 

28 06 

1.934 

Korea. Rep. of 

— 

— 

82 

4.07 

350 

Taiwan 

— 

— 

41 

2.67 

350 

Other Countriei 

76 

3.46 

50 

2-81 

79 

Total 

879 

30.76 

1.213 

47.28 

3.124 

Wn/ Drpmmrni of Siattuio | 
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Tabic 2i 



Table 26 


;o 

1975 

1980 

1982 

S Millum 

•000 

Cu. Mcirr 

S Million 

1 

'000 

Cu. Mcjrc 

S Million 

'000 

Cu. More 

i Million 

_ 

2 

o.oa 

726 

89.26 

370 

45.59 

M.IU 

0.44 

90.65 

198 

6.88 

551 

45.31 

582 

58.42 

777 

43 29 

2.346 

329.29 

4,279 

648.85 

21-34 

6 

0 28 

763 

104.75 

1.499 

217.98 

IB.04 

204 

9 55 

2.180 

229.60 

2.305 

267.75 

3.77 

69 

3.65 

129 

18.28 

165 

22.74 

148.42 

1.256 

63.73 

6.695 

816.49 

9.200 

1.261.33 
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SARAWAK’S EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND CRUDE PALM OIL. 1963-1982 


Table 27 


Year 


RL'BBF.R 

CRUDE PALM OIL 

Quantity 

Ex ported 
(Tonne) 

Export Value 
(») 

K.O B 

Unit Value 
(S per tonne) 

Quantity 

Exponed 

Export Value 
(» 

FOB 

Unit Value 
(S per tonne) 

1963 

45.551 

69.575.265 

1.527 




1964 

43.646 

60.132.673 

1.378 




196S 

40.674 

59.453.489 

1.462 




1966 

34.126 

46.192.173 

1.354 




1967 

28.900 

32.363.140 

1.120 




1968 

24.175 

26.313.574 

1.088 




1969 

39.349 

49.865.985 

1.267 




1970 

21.804 

23.976.179 

l.lOO 




1971 

19.588 

16,593.619 

847 




1972 

19.937 

14.427.308 





1973 

41,998 

56.718.647 

1.351 




1974 

32.705 

50.427.683 

1.542 

523 


1 mil 



35.865.989 

1.235 

3,649 





64,301,335 

1.591 

7.326 

7.650.803 




62.861.469 

1.669 

12.497 





74.044.364 

1.869 

17.485 

26.443.906 




88.431.915 

2.236 

18.763 





88.071.564 

2.501 

25.562 





57.577.954 

2.045 

18,660 

21.923.399 




24.240.011 

1.523 

31.919 

23.808.240 

746 1 
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SARAWAK'S EXPORTS OF WHITE PEPPER AND BLACK PEPPER. 1963-1982 


Table 28 



WHITE PEPPER 

BI.ACK PEPPER 

Year 

Quantity 

Fj< ported 
(Tonne) 

Export Value 
(») 

F.O.B 

Unit Value 
(( per tonne) 

Quantity 

Eji ported 
(Tonne) 

Export V'alue 
(») 

F.O.B 

Unit Value 
(I per lunnc) 

1963 

8.459 

17.664.368 

2.088 

3,165 

4.726,336 

1.493 

1964 

7.856 

16,288.426 

2.073 

4.452 

7,376,021 

1,657 

1965 

7.233 

19.142.760 

2.653 

10.663 

22.538.819 

2,114 

1966 

7.207 

20,422.019 

2.834 

6.055 

12,574,174 

2.077 

1967 

10.949 

22,488.502 

2.054 

8.863 

12.980,388 

1.465 

1968 

10.999 

19.089.353 

1,736 

12,169 

15,574.941 

1,280 

1969 

12,070 

27.604.095 

2,287 

17,021 

25,283,062 

1,485 

1970 

9.378 

25.101.726 

2.677 

15,028 

31,103.31)4 

2.070 

1971 

8.971 

24,634.489 

2,746 

17,943 

38,173,889 

2,128 

1972 

10,255 

28.790.127 

2.807 

15.922 

29,287,919 

1,839 

1973 

10.536 

38.407,473 

3.645 

12,294 

27,848,915 

2,265 

1974 

13,060 

56.039.781 

4,291 

15,872 

46,876,735 

2,953 

1975 

9.798 

39.040.895 

3.985 

20,553 

61,854.341 

3,010 

1976 

9.764 

41.338,045 

4,234 

25,643 

83,104.659 

3,241 

1977 

7.363 

42,494.179 

5,771 

19,432 

90.208.337 

4,642 

1978 

8.647 

49.437.425 

5,717 

22,133 

82.397.031 

3,723 

1979 

10.595 

53,314.273 

5.032 

25.523 

83,099.527 

3,256 

1980 

8.041 

35.144.357 

4.371 

22,668 

68.791,253 

3,035 

1981 

8.690 

33,651.435 

3.872 

20,006 

47,939.067 

2.396 

1982 

5.897 

19,962,879 

3.385 

19,115 

45.774.986 

2,395 
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MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED IN SARAWAK. 1963-1982 


Tiblc 29 



__ (S'umkfTi) 

Ai ai rnci of Year 

Motor Cars 

Vans 

Ruvs 

Cycles arut 
Scooters 

fJmemment 

(«) 

Total 

PHv.„ 

arKl Hire 
ant! Drise 









T«blcJO 

ROADS AND HIGHWAYS MAINTAINED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 
SARAWAK. 1963-1982 

(KiiMuim) 


V.a. 

Bitumen or 
Concrete 

Gravel or 

Earth 

Total 

Mainienantc 
(.MS) Coil 

1963 

203.1 

336.5 

100.7 

640.3 

718.106 

1963 

227.7 

597.9 

83.8 

909.4 

1.563.820 

1970 

286.6 

1.310 1 

91.8 

1.688.5 

2,385.140 

1973 

390.2 

1,455.8 

100.4 

1,946.4 

5.215,016 

1974 

446.7 

1.464.5 

109.0 

2.020.2 

6.210,278 

1975 

500-6 

1.521.1 

133.9 

2.155.6 

5.768.536 

1976 

542.6 

1.515.2 

150.4 

2.208.2 

6.796.202 

1977 

673.9 

1.604.9 

236.3 

2.515.1 

B.I6I.057 

1978 

716.1 

1.639.1 

255.0 

2.610.2 

10.532,342 

1979 

740.0 

1.669.0 

264.6 

2.673.6 

10.935,831 

1980 

763.0 

1.759.1 

251.0 

2.773.1 

12.205.623 

1981 

792.8 

2.169.1 

1080 

3,069.9 

13.271,693 

1982 

830.8 

2.389.6 

75.8 

3.296.2 

15.59<I.OOO 
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Table 31 

ROADS MAINTAINED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND SARAWAK SHELL BHD., 
SARAWAK. 1963-1982 


(Kilemettn) 















THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (IM7 


100) ~ SARAWAK, 


-ini 
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ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (1967^ 100) — SARAWAK 1968-1982 


Table 33 


Perifxl 

MAIN GROUPS 

To,.l 

Koo. 

BcveraRci 

tobacco 

Clothing 

and 

footwear 

fuel and 

Furniture 
furniihingi 
and household 
equipment and 

Mnlital 
care anti 
health 
expenses 

Transport 

communication 

Recreation, 
entertainment, 
education and 
cultural 

Miscellaneous 
goods and 

1968 

-0.9 

-1.8 

-2,3 

1.3 

-0.7 

0.7 

4 

0.8 

-O.l 

0.9 

1969 

-0,7 

-l.O 

-6.7 

0.6 

-0.5 

0 4 

fl.l 

-0.3 

2.1 

-0.3 

1970 

0.9 

i.r 

-0,2 

-0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

I 

1.6 

0.4 

197) 

-0.6 

-1.6 

-0,2 

-0.2 

-0.4 

-4.2 

0.8 

5.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1972 

3.5 

5.1 

6.2 

3.6 

2.4 

2.0 

0.1 

1.9 

2,8 

0.6 

1973 

8.0 

15.2 

— 

16.7 

0.2 

6.9 

12.5 

3.5 

3,0 

6.4 

1974 

14.3 

23.0 

7.2 

10.4 

3.3 

17.0 

-2,9 

17.7 

3.6 

11.1 

1973 

5.5 

4.2 

9.5 

-1.0 

7.9 

10.6 

7.2 

7.9 

0.8 

7.6 

1976 

4.2 

4.9 

4.4 

0.4 

4.9 

2.3 

3.5 

5.0 

0.6 

2.8 

1977 

5,7 

6.3 

4.0 

1.9 

7.4 

l.S 

4,9 

4.8 

0.4 

6.4 

1978 

2.1 

0.1 

5.0 

1.7 

5.6 

2.0 

5.0 

2.6 

0.6 

5.1 

1979 

3.9 

4.4 

1.5 

5.5 

3.3 

2.5 

7.3 

1.2 

1.2 

6.7 

1980 

7.7 

8.5 

3.9 

6.9 

7.3 

5.5 

6.7 

13.1 

1.5 

8.1 

1981 

II.1 

11.5 

7.1 

7.6 

10.6 

8.1 

8.2 

14.6 

6.7 

15.1 

1982 

4.6 

3.8 

6.7 

3.0 

5.2 

3.8 

5.9 

3.5 

7.3 

6.3 
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Tabic 34 

NUMBUER OF PRIMARY. SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES IN SARAWAK. 1962-J982* 


Year 

S<hcinl 

Secondary* 

School 

Y'ocaiiunal 

School 

Teacher Training 
ColIcKc 

1962 

894 

34 

2 

3 

1963 

964 

36 



1964 

1,021 

39 

2 


1966 

1.159 

50 

2 


1968 

1.203 

53 

2 


1970 

1.209 

57 

2 


1972 

1.209 

57 



1974 

1,204 

61 



1976 

1,233 

74 

2 


1978 

1.257 

81 

3 


1980 

1.270 

90 

3 


1982 

1.274 

lOJ 

3 



Table 35 

ENROLMENT AND BOARDERS IN GOVERNMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SARAWAK. I962-1982' 



Primary School* 

Secondary Sch<M>l* 

Year 

Enrolmeni 

Boarders 

En n ilmrnt 

"’"r'l'" 

1962 

97.971 

1.375 

7.874 

1.494 

1963 

104.424 

2.650 

9.616 

1,934 

1964 

110.237 

5.500 

11.216 


1966 

133,969 

10.625 

15.118 

4.471 

1968 

141.595 

13.130 

18,618 

6.170 

1970 

143.245 

11.941 

21.685 

6.746 


150.642 

13,316 

25.647 

8,366 

1974 

164.822 

17.415 

38.688 

13.819 

1976 

181.544 

25.107 

60.785 

22.334 

1978 

198.978 

27.475 

79.001 


1980 

206.923 

32.382 

91.808 

38.145 

1982 

213.614 

38.287 

HX1.276 

42.430 
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